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BE IT REMEMBERED^ That on the twenty-se- 
cond day of September^ in the thirty-first yeai 



District 6f 'J 

New- York, 3 "' -"-^ cona day 01 aeptemoer^ in tne tmrty-nrst year 
of the Independence of the United States of America, Isaac Riley* 
of t he said District, hath deposited in, this office, the Title of a Book, 
the ri^ht whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words and fig^ures 
following, to vat: 

** A Vojragc to the Eastern part of Terra Firma, or the Spanish Main, 
'* in South America, during the years 1801, 1803, 1803, and 1804, con- 
*' tainine a description of the Territory under the jurisdiction of the 
'* Captain-General of Caraccas, composed of the provinces of Venezue- 
*' la, Maracaibo, Varinas, Spanish Guiana, Cumana and the Island of 
•* Marg^aretta ; and embracing every thing relative to the Discovery, 
** Conquest, Topo^aphy, Legislation, Commerce, Finance, Inhabi- 
•* tants and Productions of the Provinces, together with a view of the 
** manners and customs of the Spaniards, and the savage as well as 
** civilized Indians, by F. Depons, late agent of the French Govern- 
^ ment at Caraccas, in three volumes, with a large Map of the country* 
** &c. translated by an American Gentleman.** 



In convormity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, en* 
titled '* An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the 
" Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors 
** of such Copies, during the times therein mentioned ;'* and also to an 
Act entitled *' An Act supplementary to an act entitled. An Act for the 
encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such Copies, during 
the times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits- thereof, to 
** the Arts of Designing, Engraving and Etching historical and otiier 
** prints.*' 

EDWARD DUNSCOMB, 
Clerk of the District of New- York. 
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VOYAGE 

TO TSI 

EASTERN PART OF TERRA FIRMA, 

SOUTH AMLRICA. 



CHAP1I U V. 



CIVIL AND MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

Urifin of Conquest — Soverei({nty of Spain estsblishcd in America--> 
Exttminalion of the Spanish nprne— Cnunf il of ihe Imlics — It» 
privileges — Representative of Ihe fcin;:— His powers— His duties— 
His privileges and the durati'm ufbil office— Succession of the go- 
vernment — Account rendered by tlie representative of the ting at th» 
expiration of his office — RoyiJ audience — lis establiehtncnt at Curac- 
cas — How composed— Its costiune— Its sittings — Meaiurea 1o exfie- 
dite the proceedings of the audiences — Consideration in which tlie 
audiences are held— Duties imposed on their members — Preropalive 
of the audiences— Cabildos— Their estsblislimetit in Spain— Similar 
in America — Their excessive power — Usurpation — Restraint — Thcii- 
composition — Elections — Their privilege! — Lieutenants of justice — 
Other tribunals — Military fBfro— Complication of judiciBrj- fimus — 
Facility of exceptions— Reflections on the Spanish Laws— Ai'ired 
force — Defence of Sea -ports— Debarkation on the consla — Oifranlza- 
tion of the armed force — Troops of the line — How composed and paid 
—Militia. 



Origin of Conquest. 

1 HE history of every countiy" proves that iu all ages 
conquest has been the mania of mankind. Inconve- 
nience of situation, barrenness of soil, the desireofa 
better climate, have been the primarj' motives. Tlicse 
were soon succeeded by ambition, jealousy, hatred; 
and what was at first necessity was not slow in be- 
coming passion. 

The boundary «hich separates jusVYectcOTft "vc\\>\'a- 
tice he'ing itsyct imperceptible, pcrVa.^'i uqV CN^vvVta. 



cctl, each nation believed that power constituted 
right, and directed its actions by this principle so 
destructive to empires. Every thing was consider- 
ed lawful which promised success ; and, in the event, 
public censure even fell upon the vanquished. That 
nation which attempted conquest to obtain a better 
soil, marched in a body toward the coveted country ; 
and in their progress, like a torrent which overwhelms 
every thing, committed acts of ferocity which barbari- 
ans alone could conceive and execute. Such were the 
Goths who, disgusted with their residence in the 
marshes between the northern ocean and the Bal- 
tic ?5ea, proceeded, with their king Filimer at their 
head, to the environs of the Vistula, thence to ^he 
Palus Maeotis; and finally, ravaging Macedonia^ 
Greece, Dalmatia and Italy, established themselves 
in Languedoc. One party passed into Spain, but 
the Moors, as warlike as themselves, soon expelled 
them from the country 

The enterprise of the Goths was imitated by the 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Huns, Franks, Germans, Sax- 
ons, &c. who inundated all the south of Europe and 
founded states which in the progress of time have 
assumed their present forms and boundaries. 

Those conquests which had for their object the 
aggrandizement of states, or the imposition of tri- 
bute, were undertaken, like those of our day, with 
powerful armies composed of the flower of the nation. 
Thus Sesostris at the head of six hundred thousand 
infantry and twenty-four thousand cavalry, carried ter- 
rpr, captivity, pillage and death beyond the Ganges, 



Thus Philip of Macedon, Alexander, and the Ro- 
mans, augmented their power by the acquisition of 
new domains ; and thus modem nations seek to in- 
crease their strength by every accession tlie chance of 
arms places within their power. 

But no achievement on the ancient continent bears 
resemblance to what the Spaniards have accomplish- 
ed in the new. Witliout forces and without expense, 
they obtained possession of a country twice tlie size 
of Europe, notwithstanding the opposition and re- 
sistance of the natives, whose number, compared to 
that of their conquerors, was in the proportion of 
four thousand to one. 

Spanish Sffuereigiity establkhed in America. 

This conquest, however marvellous, does not so 
much captivate the imagination, as the establishment 
of the sovereignty of Spain over coimtries so vast, and 
on a foundation so solid that, far from having been 
shaken by three ages of existence, they appear on 
the contrary to be confirmed beyond the power of 
change. 

What policy, what wisdom, what address must 
have been requisite, to bring into dependence, re- 
gions, several of which were distant three or four 
thousand leagues, and of which the greater part had 
the less reciprocity of wants with Spain, as they gath- 
ered the same fruits and the same grain that Europe 
produced. It cannot even he said that Spain has 
drawn any assistance from ancient or modern Icgi^la- 



tion, fOT the government of its colonies : since it was 
the first power that formed such establishments. It 
is therefore exclusively entitled to the whole merit 
of its success. We are struck with astonishment in 
comparing the manner in which Spain governs her 
American possessions, with that employed by other 
powers to govern theirs. We perceive that by expe- 
dients entirely dlffer^^t, she has obtained results at 
least equally favourable to her sovereignty. 

France, for instance, has adopted as the basis of 
her system, that the colonies shall be considered, 
both by the European and the Creole, merely as pla- 
ces of temporary residence, to which individual^ 
should be attracted by the facility of acquiring a fortune, 
and from which they should depart as soon as that ob- 
ject was accomplished. Spain, on the contrar}% per- 
mits that all her subjects, American or European, may 
regard as their country any part of the empire that 
has given them birth, or which has for them any pe- 
culiar attractions. ^ 

In the French colonies every thing appertains to 
cultivation or commerce ; each individual must be 
either a planter or a merchant. In the Spanish pos- 
sessions, one may embrace any situation of life either 
civil or religious. 

The French Creole who has an inclination for the 
bar, the church, or the solitude of the cloister ; for 
arms, or for medicine ; cannot be gratified but in the 
metropolis : for in the colonies there are neither uni- 
versities, nor faculties of law or of medicine, nor 
seminaries; neither bishoprics, nor canonries, nor 



prebendaries ; neither convents, nor military schools. 
. 'For the services of religion there is but one missiona- 
ry in each parish ; and all the military consists of re- 
giments entirely composed of Europeans. The 
Spanish C cole may, without change of residence, 
give to his ambiiion that direction which he believes 
most advantageous, and which is best adapted to his 
taste. I do not pretend that the local prosperity is 
not greater ; I only endeavour to prove that the sove- 
reignty of the metropolis is not less. 

The im|ionant trusts, the honors, even the consid- 
eration attached to the order of nobility, are but rare- 
. . ly granted out of France. It is necessary to return 
wealthy into the country to find those enjoyments so 
agreeable to pride which riches furnish. The Span- 
ish govemmcnt does not find it inconvenient to ex- 
tend into its remote possessions, nearly the same hon- 
ors, favours ami distinctions as in Enrope ; and to 
individuals who have never been out of America. 

It is apparent that France employs every expedi- 
ent to direct coustaiidy toward the mother country 
the wishes, and the affections, of all who go to the colo- 
nies, or who are bom there : it is belie^'cd, and with 
reason, that the more a person considers himself as a 
stranger, the less will he be inclined to establish him- 
self there. These prcc.nitions extend so far as not to 
permit the Creole children to receive, in the colonies, 
any other education than is given by teachers, called 
schoolmasters, who instruct them to read, to write, 
and to cypher. There are no colleges for their stu- 
dies, no schools of matiiematics, drawing, painting 
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or riding : it was the wish of government to compel •. * . 
parents to send their children early to France, thaW ^ ;'. . 
they might imbibe impressions favourable to the sys-». •. 
tern of the parent state ; a system so well established 
that there is not a single white inhabitant in the 
f rench colonies, who is not desirous to leave them. 
It is a truth that the happiest day to a Frenchman ab- 
sent from hb country, is the day of his return. The • 
Spanish govempieht has believed that it might ne- 
glect all these exp^ients : it trusts, for the formation . * 
and the strengthening of the ties of its colonies, to 
the combination of their laws and the style of tlieir 
government : experience has proved the calculation 
just. The organization of this astonishing machine, 
which occasions it to move thus equably on springs , . 
at so great a distance, and in countries dissimilar in 
climate, inhabitants and productions, is doubtless a 
master-piece of human skill. Let us cast a glance 
upon its structure. 

Examination of the Spanish regime. 

The political and civil constitution of the Spanish 
possessions in tht new world, has doubtless been the 
work of time : it was beyond human power to form, 
at the instant of discovery, a complete code for regions 
till then unknown, and for establishments of a nature 
so novel that neither ancient nor modem times fur- 
liish an example of the kind. 

The idea of making these vast countries domains 
of the Spanish crown, produced naturally the estab- 
lishment of the same constituted authorities as in the 



^bther-country. The chai^ of maintaining the 
• JSpanish so\ereignty, and of commanding the armed 
' force, was confided to chiefs under the title of viee- 
*-roys or captains-general. 

. The whole of the Spanish possessions in America 
is divided into four vice-royalties: Mexico, Peru, 
3uenos Ayres, and Santa- Fe; and si^ capita nerias : 
Porto-Rico, Havanna, Caraccas, Guatimala, Chili, 
and the Philippine Islands in Asia. 

The police was entrusted, as in Spain, to the vigi- 
lance of cabildos. At first they were placed in the 
- smallest villages. I'he original population of the 
new tou-n did not sometimes exceed thirty persons, 
when they began to build a church, and to cstablitsh 
a cabildo ; but after a century it was found that the 
•place had become of sufficient consequence to re- 
quire alcades and regiflors. 

For the admimatralion of justice, audiences were 
created, which at present are thirteen in number. 
They have tlieir sittings at Mexico, Guadalaxara, 
Guatimala, the isle of Cuba, Lima, CKarcas, Chili, 
Santa Fe, Quito, Buenos Ayres, Car^ccas, Cusco, 
and the Philippines. Finally, the christian religion 
■pbtained bishops, chapters, and .eqiivents. There 
arc seven archbishops, who have liurty-scven suf- 
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The powers of these different authorities have re- 
ceived extension or restriction as experience seemed 
to require. The govcmors-general, the immediate 
depositaries of royal authority, possessed too great 
-opportunity of abusing that distinguished prerogative. 
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It has been found requisite to protect Spain agaiftjj^ •^^.. 
their personal ambition, and the citizens against ttt^' • '/ 
possibility of vexatious oppressions. This has beeA/* t^^if 
effected, but without impairing the authority of doin^' 
every thing in the name of the sovereign. 

The cabildos, necessarily composed of Creoles, or 
of Spaniards destined to pass their lives in Americ^ i * 
preserve a recollection of the mother country too con- *. • * 
fined to make them prefer its interests to those of the ^ ' » 
new soil upon which they have established themselves. 
The cabildos, in whose eyes the rights of Old Spain 
are more embarrassing than respectable, cannot but 
make a dangerous use for her sovereignt}% of th^ 
authority which the general laws give them : it has , 
been found necessary, therefore, to restrain their 
powers, and to discourage the establishment of them ' - 
in new villages. / 

It is not the same with the audiences : their mem- 
bers all receive pay from the king, they have no fa-. . -. ; 
vours or superior stations to hope for but from the 
throne ; and* jlie-'law does not leave to their disposal 
any eflfective^fpfce, that might be productive of inju- 
rj' to Spain, *. It* could not, therefore, be otherwise .;•. 
than usefufiof^illftr'est these superior tribunals ydtifciV vf- 
great power aiid respectability : for in them reside- *'. 
the means t)f iheckingthe effects of ambition in k- ;':^ 
chief, and the injustice he might commit withjouf-'' • 
this salutary counterpoise. 

Religion, by the morality which forms its basis, • 
contributes also to cement the royal authority in Spai. l^ 
filsh America* It i$ a resource of which policy hag 



availed itself with preat addir ss, Ministers, bishops 
and priestft are in numerotis instances empiojtd with 
advaEitagein civil iifFairs. Even the reins of govern- 
ment are often pti:ctd in tht hands of prelates; and 
these periods have ever been the most pacific, if not 
the most prosperous. 

It is manifest that if Spain had introduced her do- 
mestic regulations into her American possessions, 
they would long since Ii.ive thrown off her dominion, 
or been torn by factions which would ha\e rendered 
them uninhabitable. It is the wisdom, the prudence 
of their particular laws which have made them what 
they are. From the recent establishment of the colo- 
nies it was a natural consequence that many of the 
laws first enacted should not have been adapted to 
their situation, and should therefore have sometimes 
produced effects unexpected and prt judicial. He who 
travels with no other guide than the cardinal points, 
in an unknown countn', where there is neither road 
nor jjath, is often compelled to retrace his steps ; he 
advances but slowly and with extreme fatigue. It 
was tlius with the Spanish legislator. He well knew 
the point he wotild attain, but he had onlj' reason for 
his guide, and we must declare to his praise, that it 
has conducted him across the dcsait to his pi-opostd 
destination. 

All the laws of the West Indies, which have been 
found useful in execution, have been collected, and 
foi-m the code of the Spanish possessions, under the 
title of Laws of the Indies. They are punctually fol- 
lowed in all cases in ivhich they have not been varied 
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by subsequent statutes. Where they are silent the 
laws of the realm are observed, termed Leyes cEr 
partidas. 

Council of the Indies. 

This system, worthy of admiration for the deep root 
it has given to the royal authority in America, has 
been entirely effected by the council of the Indies. 
Government, whose sagacity is honoured by this es- 
tablishment, had no sooner recognized the necessity of 
a legislation for the West- Indies, different from that of 
Spain, than it confided the supreme administration of 
affairs in the newworldto a council, whose duty it was 
to form and cement the relations of the mother countrv 
with the colonies. This respectable tribunal, to which 
the Spanish thrcme owes most of its splendour, takes 
date from 1511. The great qualifications requisite 
to become a member, and the constant attention that 
is given to make it a species of honourable retreat for 
personages who fill the first stations in Ame- 
rica, have acquired for this tribunal a consideration 
so much the more merited, as its decisions have ever 
borne the stamp of impartiality, wisdom and expe- 
rience. 

Its authority extends without exception to every 
thing that relates to the West- Indies. It has cogni- 
zance by means of an appeal, termed by the Spaniards, 
recurso^ of causes decided by the audiences. All its 
deliberations are taken by plurality of voices, except 
the repeal of laws. In these cases the constitution 
requires two thirds. 
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The presentation to all important stations, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the reward of those employed whose 
merits are conspicuous, the police of the tribunals, mi- 
Utiiry establishment, finances, commerce, all have 
their source in the council of the Indies. Its power, 
which has never been abused, has always been aug- 
menting, and is at present so great that it holds in 
check al! Spanish America. 

Its integrity so effectually disconcerts intrigue that 
every Spaniard, wealthy and powerful, who in his 
cause or his pretensions has more to hope from favour 
than from justice, directs all his efforts to avoid the 
jurisdiction of the council of the Indies. His only 
hope of success rests ou bringing his cause to the de- 
cision of the ministers whom it is incomparably more 
easy to deceive.* 

If the Spaniards have an advantage over us in pos- 
sessing a permanent corps, which watches incessanlly 

• The liomage I render to the council of the Indies is entitled to more 
consideration, as when the miafortunes of SL Domingn obliged me to 
pass into the Spanish dominions, I arrived with a prepossession ag-ajnst 
the cmincil, produced by the works of celebrated writers, particularly 
the Abbe Millot, who in his poljticaland military menioii-a says ; " there 
" are abuses in ill the councils of Spain, and in that of the Indies moi-c 
" than in any other; instead of punishing malversations, they support 
"the culpable in proportion to the presenls Mccired from them." Dur- 
ing twelve successive years that I have been within the limits of tlieir 
jurisdiction, I have seen cause to applaud all thei decisions : nor can I 
cite s, single instance of corruption or of favour. The oppressed, what- 
ever may be the credit of his oppresaor, regards bjs cause ns gained, 
■when he is certain that it will be carried to tlic council of the Indies. It 
ii necessary to have resided among tlie Spaniards of America, te Icnow 
n which this august tribunal is held. 
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over their colonics, wc have that of a better organi- 
zation in the ministry. Every thing that relates to 
our colonies, whether in regard to laws, war, justice, 
police, or finances, is sent by the same minister of the 
marine and of the colonies ; and to him also every 
thing that concerns them is addressed. In Spain, oti ' 
tile contrar}', the minister of war has all the military 
correspondence of the Indies ; the minister of the real 
hacienda that of the finances &c. This multiplicity 
of channels is rendered the more injurious, as the king 
forbids the execution of any order that does not come 
from the minister of that particular department. It 
follows that the king frequently ^ves orders through 
the minister of war, which are not executed by the 
intendants or their deputies, if they are not at the same 
time addressed by the minister of the real hacienda^ 
or of the finances. For example, the king gives or- 
ders to repair certain fortifications or to construct new, 
to purchase or to build so ne edifice, at his pleasure. 
If the minister of the real hacienda does not send an 
order to defray the expenses, the will of the king re- 
mains uncomplied with. In the beginning of 1802 
the order of the king, through the minister at war, 
came to Caraccas, for the forming a secretaryship 
better suited to the important office of captain-general, 
as well for the number and pay of those employed, as 
for the respectability of the establishment. The mi- 
nisterof the real hacienda was silent, and his silence de- 
layed for more than a year this necessary reform. It 
is difficult to cite a single case in which this division 
can be useful, but a thousand may be readily noticed 
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in w^ichthe most injurious consequences may r«ult. 
Where there is an unison of will, there must be an 
uhison of action, without which there exists a want of 
concert that must ever product: injurious efiects. 

Jteprcsentative of the King. 

' The kinn^ is immediately represented in the gene- 
ral government of Venezuela, and its dependencies, 
by a captain-geiieral, who is also governor and presi- 
dent of the royal audience and of all the tribunals, 
excepting those which relate to the royal treasures, 
and to commerce. 

HU Pomert. 

In the former capacity his authority extends over 
the whole province of Venezuela, and also those of 
Marac;iibo, Varinas, Guiana, Cumana, and the isle of 
■ Margaretta. Every thing relating to fortifications, 
arms, defence of the country, and, ina word, the whole 
military establishment, is immediately under his or- 
ders. ' He may order every thing without the concur- 
rence or counsel of any one, but he generally submits 
every case of importance to an assembly or commis- 
siqp, composed of the first military officers. This 
council is termed Junta de Guerra. 

In his quality of captain- gi.'ueral he is exclusively 
charged with aU political relations between the coloni- 
al governments of foreign powers, and his particular 
district. 

Vol. IT. o 
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As governor, his authority is circumscribed to the 
province of Venezuela ; yet, a commander has lately 
been appointed at Venezuela whp exer9ises the 
functions of governor in a dictrict formed in the south-^ 
western part of that same province. Cumana, Guia- 
na, Maracaibo and the isle of Margaretta have also 
their re^ective governors, who, in civil afl^irs, possess 
the same powers m their provinces that the governor 
of Caraccas exe!*cises in his. They are appointed for 
five years. These governors also enjoy, each in his 
own district, the prerogatives of vice-patrons. They 
have cognizance, in the first instance, of all civil and 
criminal affairs in the places of their residence ; but 
to obviate the deC<^its which would unavoidably re- 
sult from a want of that knowledge, which can only 
be acquired by means the reverse of those which form 
the good soldier, the law obliges them to use the as- 
sistance, in all judicial affairs, of a counsellor at law, 
who records and signs the sentences. He has the ti- 
tle of assistant. He is appointed and paid by the 
king, independent of the perquisites he receives in 
those causes which pass under his notice. The sen- 
tences have no validity without the signature Cif the 
governor. If they appear to him contrary to justice, 
or to political convenience, he can pass the documents 
to another person, termed assistant ad hoc^ who fiir- 
hishes a new sentence. The governor has even the 
ability of giving a decision contrary to the advice of 
these legal counselors ; but he only employs it in 
cases where so extraordinary a measure may bfc rea- 
dily justified. 
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To all these prerogatives of chief of the public au- 
tliority, he adds that of presiding at the audience. — 
Happily the legislator has wisely guarded against any 
abuse that might result from his influence in the only 
tribunal that is permitted to investigate his actions. 
By the means \vhich the law has provided, this privi- 
lege, on the first glance so dangerous to public liber- 
ty, becomes on the contrary its support. For in ren- 
dering it purely honorary a double advantage has 
been obtained. The representative of the king is in- 
vested with a respectability that maintains the majes- 
ty of the throne, reflected in him as in a mirror ; yet 
without any augmentation of his power. 

The president assists at the sittings of the audience 
whenever he pleases, and visits it at any hour, the 
tribunal being in session. If he announces to the 
audience his intention, a deputation is sent to accom- 
panj'^ him from the palace of government to that of 
justice. He generally dispenses with this ceremony 
by not apprising them. On his arrival the guard 
turns out under arms, and a person in a loud voice 
announces The President .' All the advocates, attor* 
nies, registers and notaries of the audience present 
themselves to receive him and ascend in his suite. — 
The whole audience rise and receive him at the door 
of the chamber. He is conducted to his cliair, and 
it is not until after he is seated, and in virtue of his 
permission, thatthe members of the audience resume 
their seats. Afterthe sitting, all the members of the 
audience, the regent, oidors, and fiscal, accompany 
the president to his palace, and to the door of his 
apartment. 
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This teremonial would indicate that the president 
rarely attends the audience, or that he exercises over 
it a command very prejudicial to the liberty of opinion. 
The first idea has been contradicted by the practice of 
several presidents. lama witness that the captain- ge- 
neral of Caraccas, Don Manuel de Guevara Vascon- 
zelos, never failed to attend the audience, unless pre- 
vented by urgent affairs of government The se- 
cond suggestion is not less erroneous, since the pre- 
sident has neither a deliberative nor a consulting 
voice. He may see and hear, but must be silent, 
unless some scandalous infraction of forms compel 
him to speak. ITie law has willed that this species 
of superintendence, or watchfulness, should remind 
tht- judge of his duties, but without constraining the 
exercise of his conscience in the decision of affairs. 

His Duties. 

9 

In consequence of this superintendence, the presi- 
dents can render to the council of the Indies, an ac- 
count of all contraventions of laws which the mem- 
bers of the audiences may commit, either in their of- 
ficial functions or in private life ; but every com- 
plaint must be accompanied with satisfactory docu- 
ments. They may even direct secret inquests against 
any member of the audience whose conduct has ex- 
cited suspicion. 

The governor, president, or captain-general, has 
an indisputable right to take, in cases not provided 
for by law, such measures as he may conceive pro- 
per for the public safety, or the police of cities. But 
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the responsibility which ever follows him, sufficiently 
advises him of the danger he would incur in ipaking 
too absolute a use of this privilege ; if hf acts with 
prudence, he will, in all cases of a delicate nature, 
obtain such iiij'ormation as will always protect him 
against injurious results. 

His powers are great, and the law ehuses that they 
should appear siiU greater than they are. To the 
ejxs of the vulgar, who confound honours with power 
he can do what he pleases. In the eyes of the law he 
can only do what is just, what is reasonable. His am- 
bition and his despotism are restrained by the rigid 
account he must give of his proceedings at the expi- 
ration of his office. 

The constitution of the Indies has neglected 
nothing to make these images of the king independ- 
ent, b}' rendering them in some sort strangers in the 
countries they govern. All their affections are fetter- 
ed. They cannot possess, within the boundaries of 
of their government, for their visible property, more 
than four slaves : they are proliibited from commerce 
and from marriage : they and tlicir children are for- 
bidden to attend weddings or interments, or to pre- 
sent infants at the baptismid fouut. 

It is evident that these prohibitions are intended 
to deprive them of all those relations wbioh might 
give a bias to that impartiality so essential In him 
who commands; without which he soon acquires a 
paitiality for individuals, and is not slow to commit 
acts of injustice, Kven the preferences accorded by 
predilection, announce the oppression those maj' ex- 
pect who are objects of dislike. It is necessary- Ic b^ 
more tiaai human, to plunge mVo tVvc X.otTCT\l <^1 "Ow; 
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I 

^ passions without being borne away by them. The 
laws in this respect are therefore ^icellent, and their 
precautions admirable. Is the object accomplished? 
This is a question which I must leave undecided. 

His appointments. — Duration of his Office. 

I 

The appointments of the captain-general of Carac- 
cas, ar^ 9,000 dollars per ^ annum. What arises 
from his deciding causes in the first instance, and 
the other perquisites attached to his station, nearly 
double that sum. His term* of office is seven years: 
it is never extended, but tacitly, or by circumstances 
of war, or other events, which prevent the appearance 
of his successor. 

Succession of the Government. 

In the event of sickness, he may realign the com- 
mand to him whom the law specifies ; but as soon as 
he has received the sacraments, he has no longer a 
choice. The general command passes then in full 
authority to the successor provided by law, and he 
cannot resume it unless he should recover bis health. 

We have said that the captains-general must ren- 
der, immediately after quitting their stations, and 
even in the same place in which they have filled them, 
a severe account of the use they have made of their 
powei^. The form in which this account is render- 
ed is sufficiently curious to t)e related, and sufficient- 
ly good to receive imitation. The Spaniards call this 
act dar residencia^ to give the residence. 



Account rendered by the A'hig^s Represe?itatwe, at the 
expiration of his 0£ice. 

An nbsohitc chief, who knows no superior autho- 
rity, within two or three thousand leagues, and who 
holds from the Unv an unlimited power, has d;inger- 
ous means to oppress and to vex the citiscns, if they 
have no other resource than the ordinary avenues of 
justice. The credit and tlic riches he would have 
acquired by the ^■ely abuse of his power, would ena- 
ble him to l>rave with facility those tedious and ex- 
pensive pursLiits, which the poor, upon whom tlie 
weight of injustice falls, would neither dare to under- 
take, nor be able to sustain. 

On the other hand, tomake a governor-general liable 
to prosecutions, during his office, was to expose him, 
in particular among a people attached to litigation, as 
amarkforthe rtsdeas jealousy of those who owed him 
obedience. It would be to pro\'ide a fouiitain of 
chicaneries and vexations, which would soon deprive 
his autliority of that respect, with which it was the 
interest of the Spanish sovereignty tOj invest it. It 
therefore betarae requisite to adopt some expedient 
which should leave to the chief all his powers, the full 
ability of action during the exercise of his functions, 
and yet restrain him within the limits of justice. It 
was impossible to find one better calculated to ac- 
complish this great object than the imposing.perspec- 
tive of a tribunal, expressly constituted to detect and 
to punish his errors. This institution, the best safe- 
guard of the citizen against arbitrary acts of every 
description, does honour to the sagacity of him.\\\vtt 
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conceived the idea, to the solicitude for his subjects 
of the king who adopted it, and to the wisdom of the 
monarch bv whom it is continued. 

When a viceroy or governor is to be replaced, the 
council of the Indies, immediately after the nomina- 
tion of a new titular, present three persons, to one 
of whom the king gives a commission to receive the 
residence^ of the late viceroy or governor. The choice 
usually £dls on a legal character resident in America. 

The commissary of the residence repairs to the 
capital of the government. He announces by banns 
and by placards the particular day on which the tri- 
bunal of the residence of the late viceroy or governor 
will be formed, and the house it will occupy : invi- 
ting citizens of all orders, classes, and conditions, who 
may have complaints against the said viceroy or go- 
vernor, to attend and give in tlieir declarations, that 
justice may be done. This publication must be made 
in such manner that no person can be ignorant of it. 
One statute of 9 October 1556, orders that it shall in 
particular be made known to the Indians, that they 
may demand reparation for any wrongs they may 
have suffered. 

The residence of governors continues sixty days, 
and the complaints must be tried within sixty other 
days, counting from tiie day on which they were 
. made. The residence; of viceroys is six months. — 
After these periods, no further complaints are admit- 
ted. The proceedings of the residence of viceroys^ 
governors, &c. are forwarded to the council of the 
Indias, who decide^on them definitively. 



During a long time all public functionaries had to 
undergo the proof of the residence ; but b)' cedule 
(or decree) of the 4ih of August, 1799, alcades, re- 
gidors, alguazils, attornies, Btc. have been exempt- 
ed ; viceroys, presidents, governors political and 
military', intendants of Jirmies, and intendants corre- 
gidors, are alone subjected to this test. 

This obligation is so rigidly enforced, that none of 
tlicse officers can occupy- a new station, without pre- 
senting to the authority which puts him in possession, 
a. certificate, showing that no churgc has been sub- 
stantiated against him in regard to his former em- 
ploy. 

I request the reader not to infer from my opinion 
of the tribunals of residence, my confidence in their 
efficacy. Mj' homage is immediately and solch' ad- 
dressed to the wisdom of the law. I resign all eriti- 
cism on its operation, to those who know the seduc- 
tive influence of Pltiiua over the feeble and pliant 
Themis. 

The representative of roj'al audiority, and hi" con- 
cerns having been described, we necessarily proci ed 
to notice that high tribunal in which resides the ex- 
elusive administration of justice in its last resort. 

Royal Audience. 

The whole district which now forms the audience 
of Caraccas, appertained to that of St. Domingo, 
from the discovery of Terra-Firma to the year 17 18. 
At that period the king, having established the new 
kinf;dom of Grenada, placed all Terra-l'lrma. m. iSa 

Vol. II. n 
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district. Caraccas and its dependencies were from 
ifaat time submitted to the audience of Santa-Fe ; but 
this arrangement appears to have been of short con- ^ 
tinuance. I have made fruitless endeavours to pro- 
cure the order of the king by which they were restor- 
ed to the audience of St. Domingo. The only ti- 
tle my curiosity has discovered is a royal decree of 
the year 1729, which returns to the audience of St. 
Domingo the examination of a rule, made in the 
preceding year, for the rites and ceremonies of the 
cathedral of Garaccas. From this we can infer, that 
the juris^ction of the audience of Santa-Fe over this 
part of Terra-Firma, had, at most, but ten years du- 
ration. 

In fact, whether the provinces of Caraccas were 
under the audience of Santa- Fc, or under that of 
St. Domingo, it is equally obvious that the great 
distance of these two courts must have occasioned 
excessive inconvenience. A complainant could not 
make himself heard at eidier tribunal, but by means 
of long and painful joumies, occasioning immense 
expense, extreme fatigue, and often the loss of life. 

Santa-Fc, the capital of the new kingdom of Gre- 
nada, is 250 leagues to the south-west of Caraccas. 
The communication is so difficult, that the establish- 
ed courier, or post, takes 42 days, in the favourable 
season, to go from one to the other of these cities. 
St. Domingo is nearly equally distant to the north. 
Independent of the objections to such removals, the 
Caribbean Sea, which it is necessary to cross, renders 
tiiese joumies dangerous, particularly in time of war : 
a^ well on account of the funds which must be taken 



or remitted, as of the papers which necessarily fo! " 
low the complLiint. In addition to these objettions, a 
long time ekipsed before the province of Venezuela 
was sufficiently populous to be entitled to an audience, 
and sufficiently productive to support the expense, 
It is therefore astonishing that a measure so long pre- 
senting; only advantages, should not have been adop- 
ted till no recent a period. 

Establishment of the Royal Audience at Caraccas. 

The audience of Caraccas was established by a 
royal cediile of 1786, which gave to it the same dis- 
trict as the captain-general: viz. the provinces of 
Venezuela, Maracaibo, Cumana, Varinas, Guiana, 
and the island of Margarctta. It held its first session 
in 1787. 

How Composed. 

It is composed of a president, who is the captain- 
general ; a regent at a salary of 5,300 dollars ; three 
oidors at 3,300 each ; two fiscals, one for civil and 
criminal aftkirs, the other for the finances, at 3,300 
each, a single reporter at 500, with perquisites ; and 
an alguazil major without stated salary. 

Its Costume. 

The official dress of members of the audience con- 
sists in a robe of black taflety, in form of a cloak 
or mantle ; the other habiliments are also bVaKJs.. .\i'ft- 
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til of late, they wore, suspended from a button hole, 
a kind of white wand, which among the Spaniards 
is a general badge of jurisdiction, and before which 
all trembled. They are doubtless considered suf- 
ficiently potent without the virtue of this talisman ; 
for they carry it no longer. 

Its Sessions. 

The audience holds its sessions on any day except 
liolidays, (feries) from 8 to 1 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It tries few causes, has but one reporter, and 
the forms adopted for his reports consume muck 
time and furnish little instruction. The reporter 
reads all the papers, and they are always volumi- 
nous, however trivial the object in dispute. The 
cases are very few in which the reading is completed 
at one sitting. This inconvenient form slackens the 
course of justice, and gives to the judges a much less 
clear idea of the question, than would be produced by 
an abstract made vrith care and intelligence. 

Measures to expedite the proceedings of the Audiences. 

The tardiness of judgment, and the accumulation 
of causes in the tribunals of appeal, induced the king to 
take measures for restoring to the ministers of justice 
that consideration of which they had been deprived by 
complaints against them. It was ordered by cedule 
of 4th August, 1802, that governors and presidents of 
audiences shall furnish to the king an accurate state- 
ment of all causes before these tribunals, with the 



reasons of their suspension. They are to advise, at 
thf siimc time, as well respecting the incapacity, or 
wilful negligence of the members, as concerning ex- 
pedients to regulate the course of justice. Accord- 
ing to the same cedute, this statement must be ren- 
dered every year. It evidently gives the presidents 
an influence over the audiences, thus augmenting 
their authority at the expense of the highest tribunals 
in the nation. 

Consideration in -which the Audiences are held. 

The audiences arc highly respected by the Spa- 
niards, and when the members ai'e men of unques- 
tionable talents and integrity, they arc regarded with 
a degree of submission and reverence, almost amount- 
ing to adoration. 

Nothing lias been neglected by the laws, to banish 
ignorance, partiality, favouritism, maliceand cupidity, 
from these sanctuaries of justice. An administration, 
so august is confided only to persons of correct de- 
portment, and upright characters, and who have re- 
ceived those degrees which arc, and ought to be, 
granted solely to leamiug. 

Obligations imposed on Members of the Audiences. 

According to the law they should live in retirement, 
in order that they may not form connections detri- 
mental to the free exercise of their functions. They 
are not merely excused, but excluded, from being 
ffodfathers at a marriage or baptism ; imd from assist- 
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ing at weddings or funerab. Neither they, nor their 
wives, are permitted to associate with merchants, be- 
cause the le^slator considers that class of citizens as 
the most likely to appeal to the audiences for the reco* 
very of debts, and to be prosecuted by their creditors. 
The members of the audiences would even contra- 
vene the letter of the law, were they to employ plead< 
ers, or seek their acquaintance. This cautious 
policy has even gone so far as to interdict their resid- 
ing with advocates, reporters, or registers. They are 
not allowed to engage in mercantile speculations, not 
even to put out money on interest. Lest luxury 
should open to them the doors of vice, the number of 
slaves in the service of each oidor or member of an 
audience, is limited to four. The use of horse-cloths, 
which are very costly trappings in Spain, from the 
richness and profusion of their embroidery,. is also de- 
niedthem. Wealth can never influence them in their 
decrees. They are forbidden to borrow, and still less 
are they to receive presents. No gambling should be 
suffered in their houses, and their wives should make 
but few visits. The president is particularly charged to 
watch that no intimacies, always injurious to the impar- 
tial discharge of justice, are formed between the judges 
and those under their jurisdiction. Among their 
prohibitions also, are the possession of rented proper- 
ty, and alliances within die district of their audience. 
These restrictions extend also to their families, as 
long as they continue members of audiences. All 
these measures, are evidently intended to render these 
ministers of justice worthy of the high functions as- 
signed them. 
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Prerogatives oftlie Audiences. 

Tlie tribunals of audience besides the admiiiistration 
of justice in casts of apjjeal, have also other powers, 
which constitute them in a manner dLfcnders of the 
pubhc liberty, and supponers of the royal authority. 
Everj- tiling is submitted to their j urisdiction, to their 
censure, to their inspection. To give an idea of 
the extent of their powers, I need only remark, that 
the ecclesiastical trlbunids are under their controul. 
Tliey have cognisance of appeals fiom sentences 
rendered by the ecclesiastical tribunal. They 
have the power even of condemning the judges of 
that tribunal to render satisfaction for their usui-]]a- 
tions ; to summon them before the court of the au- 
dience, and to detain them there luitit they exhibit 
the apostolic letters, which invest them \i'ith their 
authority ; they decide also the disputes between 
(he secular and ecclesiastical tribunals ; in a word, 
they go\ ern those who govern all the rest. 

The king recommends to the viccrovs and cap- 
tains-general, that they should consult the audiences 
on every extra ordinarj' emergency, or incident of 
government ; and sundry acts prescribe the same 
submission to the decisions of the audiences, as if 
they emanated from the king. The audience of Ca- 
raccas devotes, on every Monday and Thursday, an 
hour, or an hour and a half, after Its sittings, to such 
matters of high administration. 

They term this deliberation avuerdo. The cap- 
tain.general is rarely absent, and the fiscal is still 
more punctual. 
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These tribunals have the privilege, uncommon in the 
Indies, of corresponding with the king, without the pri- 
vity of the viceroys, presidents or captains-general. 
They may communicate to his majesty every thing 
which appears to them important, in matters of go- 
vernment and justice. 

When the authority of the president clashes with 
that of the audience, the latter makes the necessarv 
remonstrances : if those are fruitless, the will of the 
president is executed, and an appeal made to the 
king, who never fails to make the transgressor return 
to the path of the law, and to punish his infractions, 
according to the importance of the case. 

It is to the royal audiences, that the king and the 
council of the Indies always apply for information in 
affairs, where the viceroys and governors are at vari- 
ance. To them also, are confided, all important com- 
missions, with the exception of the military depart- 
ment. 

The distinguished place, which the audiences hold 
in the hierarchy of public authorities, is evident from 
the right, granted them by the laws of the Indies, of 
exercising the functions of viceroys and governors, 
either deceased or absent from the place where the 
audiences reside. They are then invested with abso- 
lute command. The regent, or the oldest otdor^^ re- 
presents the head of the vacated executive power ; 
but all matters of government should be submitted to 
the deliberations of the audience. 

It has latterly, however, been discovered that the 
confiding the defence and police of a country to men^ 
who, by their situation are naturally deficient in mili- 
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tary knowledge, presents incorneniencies which the 
danger of an invasion, or internal troubles, do not 
fail to augment. It has consequently been thought 
tlie most natural and advisable, in case of vacancies, 
that tlie general command should devolve upon the 
military ofEcer who ranks next to the deceased or 
absent chief. In this manner has it been decided for 
the provinces of Caniccas, by an order of the king, 
dated March, 1800, commanding that Don Manuel 
De Cagigal, brigaditr of the armies and lieutenant of 
the king, should exercise, to the exclusion of the 
audience, all the functions of Don Manuel Dc Gue- 
vara Vasconzelos, governor, president and captain- 
general, who was then onliis circuit (en tournee.) 

Nothing manifests more clearly the high considera- 
tion \vith which the king would distinguish the audi- 
ences, than the deference to their members, which 
he exacts from the viceroys and captains-general. — 
A decree of tlie 5th September, 1620, ordains that 
the viceroys treat the oiAors with all the respect due 
to their characters, as their brethren, and as magis- 
trates whom the king ho7iours with all his conjidenre. 
The same decree observes, that when an Oidor 
visits the viceroys on public affairs he should be im- 
mediately admitted. The viceroys should offer him 
a seat, andlisten to him as a father, a chief, apre- 
sidcnt, and a protector. In short they salute the au- 
diences M'ith the title of. Highnesses in all writings pre- 
sented to them. 

The prehigatives of the royal audiences would fur- 
nish matter for a longer description, of which I should 
not have deprived the reader, if those which I pass 
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©vcr in silence were of material consequence to those 
winch I have reported. I shall therefore do no in- 
jury to this part of my subject, in passing to that of 
the Cabildos. 

Cabildos. 

A mctt-e correct idea of the cabildos, cannot be 
conveyed than in comparing them to the municipalites 
established by the constituent assembly. The sole 
difference is, that the cabildos have no mayor. They 
have akddes in ordinary^ who correspond with our 
municipal officers ; regtdors who form the deliberative 
body, in the same manner -^ls the notables form the 
council of the commune ; a syndic who exercises the 
same functions that were exercised bv the attornies 
of the commune in the municipalities ; and a regis- 
ter charged with the digesting of the acts, and the 
care of the minutes. 

Tneir Establishment in Spain. 

This institution, purely municipal, was introduced 
in Spain about the same time that Louis Le Gros es- 
tablished communes in France, and from the same 
causes. In both kingdoms the kings beheld in the 
barons and counts, troublesome . rivals, usurpers of 
those rights exclusively appertaining to the crown^ 
oppressors of the people, who became bUnd and pas- 
sive instruments of their attempts against the royal 
authority. ' The government, disgraced by the inso- 
lence of these powerful vassalis, found the only means 
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wf regaining its proper dignity, was to enfranchise 
their slaves, and to establish in the cities municipal 
tribunals, composed of their own inhabitants, to 
whom were committed the care of the police, and 
the cognizance of many judiciary matters, which 
they should exercise under the immediate authority 
of the crown. This revolution was effected without 
any commotion. 

The barons ceased to be tyrants, for they had n© 
longer any victims ; they ceased to command, for 
they Were no longer obeyed. All the love, all the 
submission of the people turned towards the throne, 
which they considered as the fountain of benevolence ; 
arid the royal power acquired diat additional impor- 
tance and stability, which it ought to have in every 
^vcll regulated government. 

Different circumstances, occurring in the history 
of France, contributed to weaken and restrain the au- 
thority of the municipal tribunals. They were nearly 
extinct before the revolution, except at Thoulouse ; 
while in Spain they exercised during those ages the 
plenitudeof their primitive powers; which they slill 
preserve under the name of cabildos. 

Origin of the Cabildos in America. 

It was doubtless the liigh respect that the Spanish 
nation had for these municipal establishments, which 
persuaded the concjucrors of America, that the gov- 
ernment of these new possessions, ought necessarily 
to have the cabildos for its basis ; they also establish- 
ed them, as I have already observed, in all the \il- 
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lages which they founded. The consequence was 
that, having no other tribiuial for a counterpoise, the 
cabildos, in the provinces dependent on Caraccas, 
extended their powers to a degree which had never 
been known in Spain* \ Every thing proceeded from 
them^ excepting the militaiy, and in a little time 
their authority no longer knew any limits* 

Their excessive Power. 

The weakness of governor Villacinda suffered the 
cabildos of Venezuela to take a gigantic stride towards 
the usurpation of sovereign power. This governor, 
who died in 1556|. oidained, to the prejudice of his 
lieutenant-general, that during the vacancy the cabil* 
dos should govern the province, each in his district, 
until the arrival of a regular successor. Never per- 
haps did imagination conceive an idea so absurd ; but 
it was too flattering to those whom it clothed with au- 
thority, not to be considered by them as wise. Thus 
were the powers of government divided and dis- 
tributed into the inexperienced hands of the ca- 
bildos. Each district of a cabildo became a repub- 
lic, independent of the republic in its vicinity. This 
provisionary government presented, diu*ing a year 
that it existed, a complete picture of chaos and con- 
fusion. . . 

In the mean time, the cabildos, flattered with this 
unhoped for and injurious prerogative, sought to 
render it permanent, and convert it into a right. For 
this purpose, they deputed to the king an inhabitant 
of Truxillo, named Don Sancho Briseno, a man of 
in^naim^ maimers and great capacity. 
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He was instructed to request ; 

1. That u freighted ship might come every year to 
Borburala, for the account of the inhabitants, on pay- 
ing one half of tlic uaual duties. Tliis was granted, 
and continued in force for a long time. 

2. The liberty of introducing, free of duties, two 
hundred negroes, for account also of the inhabitants, 
Granted. 

3. That the convents of St. Francis and St. Do- 
minic, of Hispaniola, might send monks to Terra 
Firma, to supply the want of priests. Granted. 

4. That the king would decide, that in case of the 
death or absence of the governor-general, the com- 
mand of the province should pass into the hands of 
the cabildos. 

Every person, wlio has not lost the use of reason, 
will find this last request indiscreet, misplaced and 
ridiculous ; for, at the present day, our ideas on the 
exercise of power are more correct than those 
which prevailed at the time we are treating of. 
But then, the imperfection, or to speak more pro- 
perly, the total want of system in the relations be- 
tween the metropolis and the West-Indies, occa- 
sioned that these pretensions were found natiual, rea- 
sonable and admissible. 

The act of the 8th of December, 1560, relative 
to this subject, is expressed as follows : 

" We declare and ordain that, ^vhcn our governor 
" of the province of Venezuela dies, before we have 
" appointed his successor, tlie alcades in ordinary of 
" towns and cities shall govern each in his district 
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" until wc have nominated aftothcr governor ; and by 
" this act we give the alcades power to govern during 
" the said time.'' 

Such a tide, which conferred more credit on the 
negociator who obtained it, than on the understand- 
ing of those by whom it was granted, gave new 
eclat to the cabildos and opened a new field for their 
pretensions. 

On the first vacancy of govemcM", which took place 
in 1675, by the death of Don Francisco Davila de 
Orejon, the audience of St. Domingo named, ac- 
cording to custom, a governor pro tempore. The 
choice fell on one of its members Don Juan de Padila 
Guardiola y Gusuran. He presented himself to the 
cabildo of Caraccas to be received. The alcades, Don 
Manuel de Felipe de Torbar, and Don Domingo 
Galindo y Payas, strongly opposed this nomination. 
They grounded their opposition on the act of 1560, 
which confided the government pro tern, to the al- 
cades in ordinary of towns and cities, in their respect- 
ive districts, until the titular, nominated by the king, 
had taken possession ; and that the audience of St. 
Domingo had no right to alter either the letter or 
sense of this positive order of the king, to which they 
owed obedience as well as all other classes of citizens. 
From thence arose debates, quarrels, recriminations 
and factions. 

The cabildo continued to govern, and encouraged 
by the success of Briseno in Spain, dispatched im- 
mediately another deputy to the king, soliciting 
another act, not merely interpretive of that of 1560, 
but stiil more extensive ; demanding no less than the 
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exclusive right for the alcades in ordinary of Carac- 
cas, of governing the whole province, in the interval 
between the death of a governor and the arrival of his 
successor. Don Juan de :Vrrechederoa had the cou- 
rage to be tlie bearer of this presumptuous request 
to Spain ; and the minister the weakness, still more as- 
tonishing, to receive him favourably. His majesty ap- 
proved the conduct of the cabildo of Caraccas towards 
the oidor Padila ; and, that the rights of the cabildo 
of Caraccas might be no longer equivocal, they were 
determined by an act of the 18th of September, 1676; 
which stated, "■ That for the future, whatever cause 
" may have vacated the office of governor of Vene- 
" zuela, the alcades of the city of Caraccas shall gov- 
" em all the province, with the same rights and pre- 
" rogatives as the titulars ; norahall the audience of 
" St. Domingo, under any pretext or motive, name 
" a governor ^ro tern." 

It is sufficient to know the qualities which are re- 
quired in an alcade, and the duration of his office, 
which is but one year, in order to j udge of the ill ef- 
fects to which this measure gave rise. It is evident 
that powers so important and extensive as those of 
governor and captain-general, when ceded to men, 
who could not, except by uncommon chance, unite 
in opinion so as to act with wisdom, would contribute 
but little to insure external defence or internal tran- 
quillity. 

The history of the Spanish government in Ameri- 
ca abounds with faults of this nature. It was a long 
time before the ministiy was convinced, that the same 
talents did not prevail in all ranks and professiQt\E. 
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They appointed indiscriminately to the office of gov- 
ernor, a member of the bar, a military man, a 
priest or a secular. How many Spanish bishops are 
there, as I havq had occasion to observe, on the 
chronological list erf governors in America, presiding 
over the audiences, and even commanding the ar- 
mies ? Have we not seen that the audiences are 
called, by the laws of the Indies, to supply the places 
of vice-roys and captains-general ? 

This error, however, of delegating to an indivi- 
dual, functions foreign to his station, is nearly ex- 
ploded. It is rare, at present, that the government 
confides the command, of the public forces tp any 
other than military characters ; that the priests are 
called to any but reli^ous functions ; or that the 
bishops are drawn from the discharge of episcopal 
to that of civil duties. 

The vacancies of governors will in a little while 
be universally supplied, as they are at Caraccas, by 
men of the highest military grade. It is thus that 
all the works of man advance by slow degrees toward 
perfection, and experience gradually conducts us 
through errors and ^difficulties to truth. 

Usurpation^ 

This triumj^ was particularly calculated to lead 
the cabildos into excesses, highly injurious to the 
exercise of .the superior authority. The law, which 
placed in their hands the reins of government in case 
of vacancy, operated to awaken the desire of wrest- 



ing those reins from the hands that held them. All 
their actions would naturally inclint to this object. 
Tiie annals of the province still contain divers facts 
which confirm this supposition. This mny be deter- 
mined by the following circumstance, which succeed- 
ed the act of the 18tli of September, 1676. 

In 1725, the ulcudes inordinary, of Caraccas,de- 
posed Don Diego Portalea from the government, and 
threw him in prison, by order of the viceroy and the 
audience of Santa-Fe. The manuscript ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the province of Venezuela, by father 
Tamaun, where this event is recorded, is silent as to 
die motives of this order, but it leaves room for sus- 
picion that it was granted at tJie solicitation of the al- 
cades. 

Governor Portaks immediately communicated 
what had happened to him to bishop Escalona, who 
was then making the circuit of his bishoprick, and 
could not return in less than two months to Ciu-accas. 
His intervention was so much the more necessary, 
since it appeal's that on a simiLir circumstance having 
previously occuiTcd, the king liad sent to this prelate 
an act, dated the 5th May 1721, by which he was 
enabled to release governor Portales from prison, if 
ever such an affair should be again repeated, and to 
reinstate him in the government, if he should have 
been rertioved. The obstacles to his liberation were 
trifling, but to his restoration to the government 
they were very formidable. 

On the 14th May, 1726, the bishop summoned the 
cabildo to receive Don Diego Portales as the legiti- 
. mate governor. The only reply to this summons was 
Vol. II. T 
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a recourse to arms, which threatened in an alarming 
degree, the tranquillity of the city of Caraccas. The 
prudence, however, observed by the bishop in his 
proceedings, prevented the evils which this criminal 
resistance would naturally have occasioned. Per- 
ceiving that he could not publicly perform the for- 
malities which the reinstating of the governor requir- 
ed, without an effusion of blood, which he would wil- 
lingly avoid, he contented himself with discharging 
them in his episcopal palace. Don Diego Portales 
immediately retired into the interior, to obtain obedi- 
ence from the other towns. As soon as the cabildo 
of Caraccas was informed of this, it dispatched eight 
hundred of the troops towards Valencia, to seize the 
governor and conduct him to the 'capital. Fortunate-^ 
ly for him, he had taken another direction. 

The most serious troubles agitated the province. 
The parties were near coming to blows, and that 
would have been the event, if the decree of the king^^ 
dated 18th Julv, 1725, rendered on the earliest advices 
given by Portales, had not been sufficiently clear and 
peremptory to awe the faction. As it left no room 
for silibterfuge, the authority was remitted, by order of 
the king, into those hands from which it had been 
unjustly snatched by the ambition of the cabildo of 
Caraccas. 

This is not all ; the injury which these shocks of 
power gave to the sovereign authority, were the more 
reprehensible, as being subversive of all submission 
and dependence. To pass them over with impunity 
might have been productive of fatal consequences ; to 



prevent which the king was obliged to punish them ; 

but he punished hghtly. 

By an act of the 26th Januar}', 1726, the conduct of 
the audience of Santa- Fe was censured, and its pre- 
sident and members condemned to a fine of 200 dol- 
lars, and to rei\der up their process against Purtales, 
to Escalona, the bishop af Cm-accas. The alcades 
and rcgidors of Caraccas who had opposed, on the 14th 
May, 1725, the reinstating of governor Poriales, were 
also condemned each toa fine of 1000 dollars, and to be 
sent to Spain by the bishop, with their process. 

Restraint. 

This instance of obstinacy from the cabildo of Ca- 
raccas, joined to many others which had preceded, 
demonstrated clearly the danger of its too great pre- 
ponderance ; and how easily the immoderate desire 
of sovereign power made it forget what was due to 
the supreme authority and the pubHc tranquillity. It 
is not then surprising, that the government which at 
first believed the cabildos equally useful in America 
as in Europe, should discover its error, and seek to 
remedy it by ceasing to increase their number, and 
by diminishing the influeiice of those that existed. 
Thenceforth the cabildos were placed under the eye 
and inspection of the military commandants, and al- 
most dependent on the lieutenant-governors or civil 
officers, named by the governors with the title oi Jus- 
ticia Mayor. Perhaps these precautions were carried 
too far. The cabildos beheld themselves deprived of 
many prerogatives ; but that of Caraccas experienced 
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a more serious reduction in its power than any other, 
andat'the same time made the least murmuring. Its 
members, little anxious to give greater latitude to a 
jurisdiction demanduig such great care and assiduity, 
contented themselves with the precedence conferred 
by their stations, and discharged with lukewarm zeal 
the functions which were incontestibly a part of their 
duties. There is nothing more difficult for man, than 
to observe rigidly the line which separates his rights 
from his duties* 

Their Compositmu 

The variations which time and circumstances have 
made in the jurisdiction of the cabildos, have had no 
effect upon their construction, which retains nearly 
its original form. Each cabildo has two alcades, who 
are called ordinaries, and who are appointed every 
year gn the first of January, by a majority of the regi- 
dors. The regidors are permanent in office, and are 
proportioned to the importance of the city or cabildo. 

The following is the constitution of that at Carac- 
cas. • 

1. The governor of the province, president of dJX 
the cabildos in his district. 

2. Two alcades in ordinary, of whom the first 
elected is called alcade de primer voto : he bears la 
vara of justice, which the members of the audience 
carried formerly. 

3. Twelve regidors, whose offices are venal. The 
incumbent may present this office to a subject, pro- 
vided that the giver survives twenty-one days qf the 
cession. 



4. Four other places of regidor, which the king 
confers gratuitously on citizetm bom in Spain, and 
settled in the town. 

5. Four other officers who are denominated de 
oficio, with the qualities of alferez real, of provincial 
alcade, oi a/guazil mat/or, and oijiel executor. These 
dernier employs ure purchased. The first is attached 
to the household, Palacios y Sojo, at Caraccas. 

All have a deliberative voice. This cabildo has 
also a syndic with consulting powers. 

All the other cabildos of the provinces of Caraccas 
have fewer members, but none have less than two 
alcadcs and six regitlors. 

No village, parish or hamlet, is allowed the posses- 
sion of cabildos. It is necessary that the place should 
be dignified, by the king, with the title of town, f villa J 
in order to obtain this popular tribunal. The city of 
Cindad has enjoyed them for a long time, and on ac- 
count of its great populdtion has more extensive pri- 
vileges. 

Electiotm. 

I have before observed, tliat the election of alcades 
takes place evcrj- j'ear on the first of January. The 
voters are the regldors. They alone have always ex- 
ercised this right in America ; for, at the time of the 
discovejy of the new world, the people on whom this 
part of the sovereignty was originally conferred, ex- 
ercised it no longer in Spain. 

The elections of these magistrates of the people 
are protected against all mnstraint and yloleuce, — 
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They should be made only in the town houses. The 
governors cannot form assemblies of cabildos in their 
houses, nor go to them attended by military officers. 

The laws expressly forbid the viceroys, presidents 
and oidors, to oppose any obstacle to the free election 
of the alcades. Any exercise of authority, any inter- 
cession, any suggestion for the purpose of giving the 
suflfrages a di6Ferent direction from that pointed out 
by the consciences of the electors, is a punishable 
offence. 

Time and prudence have, however, established 
that, as sooffi as they have proceeded to elect, they 
should furnish the governor with a list of the candi- 
dates, for his approbation. In places where there are 
no governors, this care is committed to the justicia 
mayor. 

The requisite qualifications for a candidate are re- 
sidence in the district of the cabildo, information, a 
knowledge of reading and writing, and such other 
qualities as are necessary in the Spanish empire, to 
render an individual worthy of distinguished employ. 
All ecclesiastics, all military characters, except those 
who serve in the militia and are otherwise qualified, 
and all who are indebted to the king, are ineligible to 
the office of alcade. 

It is recommended, by the law, to nominate in 
preference, when of equal merit, the descendants of 
those who first discovered, who tranquillized, or who 
peopled the West- Indies. 

In case of the death or absence of an alcade in or* 
dinary, the oldest regidor exercises his functions. 

The cabildos hold their sittings on fixed days.— 



They cannot convene any extraordinary assembly 
without informing the governor or his representaiive 
thereof, and imparting to him the subject of their in- 
tended deliberations. 

The deliberations of thu eahildos, the decrees of 
the king, the dispatches of the governors, should all 
be entered in registers appropriated to that puqiose. 

On every cabildo, hoivever large the town, the 
number of alcades in ordinary, is limited to two. 

Neither the alcades in ordinarj-, nor regidors can 
carry on trade or commerce, in any of the supplies 
necessary for the cities. This prohibition extends 
still farther in respect to the regidors; who are for- 
bidden to engage in any kind of merchandise, either 
personally, or by agents, unless they have permis- 
sion from the king. 

Powers of the Cahildos. 

According to the laws of the Indies, the alcades in 
ordinary,, in places where there are neither governors 
nor lieutenant-governors, have cognisance of all such 
causes as would be cognisable by governors, or their 
lieutenants, in the places where they reside. They 
are carried, by appeal, before the audiences. To mo- 
derate the power of the cabildos, however, there are 
established, as shall be shown, in each place of their 
residence, ajusticia mayor, who discharges the func- 
tions of a lieutenant-governor. Those who demand 
justice may address themselves indifl'erenlly, either 
to the alcades or jiisticia mayor. Their sentences 
have the same force, and arc equally caiTied by a.^- 
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peal before the audiences. The Indians have also 
their particular cabildos. — (See chap, iv.) 

Lieutenants of Justice. 

In such places as have no cabildos, the police and 
administration of justice are committed to the wisdom 
or the ignorance, the zeal or the indifference, the dis- 
interestedness or the selfishness, in a word, to the good 
or evil conduct of a. single man, whom the governor 
dignifies with the title of Lieutenant of Justice. His 
jurisdiction generally extends over three or four vil- 
lages. No one but himself has g. right to interfere, , 
either directly or indirectly, in public affairs. His 
power is almost unlimited, as well as undivided. He 
is to account to nobody but the governor, for the 
measures he adopts to insure the public safety. 

The nomination of lieutenants of justice is for two 
years, but they juay be re-elected. 

Their sentences in litigated affairs, go by appeal 
before the audiences, the ignorance of whom leaves 
them all possible latitude to give a cause any turn 
tliey diink proper. It is rare that the packet pre- 
seni^'to the tribunal of appeal, does not contain pa- 
pers, justifying the sentence rendered. 

I should have been mistaken in saying that these 
employments are neither desirable nor lucrative, as 
the contrary will soon be evinced. In fact, an employ 
of lieutenant of justice is regarded as an infallible 
means of making a rapid fortune. As soon as one is 
vacated, it is solicited with aa eagerness proportioned 
to the advantages it promises ; and it often happens 



that patronage, family connexion, or importunity, 
extorts f[-om the governor a nomination, unsanctioned 
b}' his conscience. Is it the nature of man, then, that 
he shiill ahvays abuse his power '? 

To shelter the royal authority from the injuries of 
the cabildos, almost all the new villages arc deprived 
of this institution, and abandoned to the rapacity of a 
man on whom the law has placed no restraint. Hap- 
pil}-, the reforms which successively take place in 
the different branches of the Spanish administration, 
leave room to hope that this abuse will soon be per- 
ceived and corrected. It appears to me tliat this ob- 
ject would be in a great measure effected, by associa- 
ting with these lieutenants of justice, in the judgments 
which they render, two persons of their district, dis- 
tinguished for probitj' and talents ; and also, that they 
should not take any important measures of police 
without die advice, in writing, of two of the most re- 
spectable citizenSj whose profession should be most 
analogous to the object of deliberation. 

Imperfect as is this institution of lieutenant of jus- 
tice, it would, however, be fulfilled, in every respect, 
according to the wish of the legislator, if they always 
nominated to the discharge of its functions, persons 
of equal understanding and integrity with him ^vho 
filled this station at Victoria, fifteen leagues from 
Caraccas, when I passed there in 1801. Every 
body was loud in praise of his administration. His 
authority was obnoxious only to the unworthi'. He 
enjoyed, at the same time, the esteemof his superiors, 
for he knew the respect due to sovereignty ; and the 
love of those committed to his charge, lot Ut ■?,',\t'c\- 
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ficed every thing to their tranquillity and happiness^ 
He returned to Spain in 1803. His name, which de- 
serves to be known, is Don Michael de Adarraga. I 
believe he is a Biscayan. He was, at the same time^ 
corregidor and lieutenant-governor. 

At La Guira, at Porto Cabello, and even at Coro^ 
the military commandants exercise also the functions 
of lieutenants of justice ; another fault which cannot 
long^ escape the vigilance of the Spanish ministry. 

Other Tribunals. 

There are also other tribunal^ of justice, which will 
be treated of in the chapters relating to the matters 
under their cognisance. It is sufficient to observe here, 
that the Spanish colonists, divided into privileged 
classes, are far from being subjected to a common ju- 
risdiction. The executive, the military superintendant, 
the administrator, have each their peculiar tribunal. 
As these three professions are each exercised by a 
great part of the white population, it is evident that 
there are but few distinguished whites, who are sub- 
ject to ordinary tribunals. These privileges are called 
Jiieros. As an occasion will not again present ta 
^ak of the military fueroj the order of my history 
demands that I should here give an idea of it.. 

Military Fuero. 

At first glance, what the Spaniards cdWJicerOy ap- 
pears natural and reasonable ; for it permits the citi- 
SEcnsofeach profession to be judged by their com- 



peers. The object of this institution was undoubtedly 
laudabk ; but time, which altera all things, no longer 
allotvs its wisdom to be discernible. That the mili- 
tary in procintu should know no otlier police than diat 
of their chiefs, nor other justice than that admitted by 
courts martial, appears to be incontestibly proper and 
Willi ordered; but that this privilege should extend 
to the militia, when not in service, to military per- 
sons who have retired, to whoever has obtained from 
the king the slightest distinction, and to all causes 
both civil and criminal, is bej'ond all bounds of rea- 
son and propriety. 

Even the ext rcise of tliisy«(?ro is not the same to 
every one. The private, the corporal, and the Ser- 
jeant are definitively condemned, in virtue solely of 
the sentence of the court martial, confirmed by the 
captain-gcncral ; while the honour and the life of all 
those who are not in this inferior class, arc under the 
immediate and direct safeguard of the king. 

The former are judged in a simple council of 
war, and the judgment, if approved by the captain- 
general, is executed. Hia approbation, however, is 
not dcfiniiivc. He must render the papers of the 
process to a member of the law, who, from the na- 
ture of his functions, has the title of auditor. If he 
jinds the sentence confoiinable to the laws, he is to 
declare his approbation of it, without having the 
power to make any change or modilication. The 
captain-general is obliged to conform to the advice of 
the auditor; and his only alternative, in case he sus- 
pects fraud or deceit, or that the ordinance has been 
incorrectly interpreted, is to suspend the judgment, 
and render an account thereof to the Viw^. 
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The condemned, also, may appeal from the con-* 
firmed sentence. On his appeal the captain-general 
is bound to give all the writings of the first condem- 
nation, to a different member of the law from him 
who approbated the former sentence. He examines 
them anew, and gives his opinion under his own 
signature, which is submitted again to the captain- 
general for his approbation. This latter sentence,, 
when approbated, is definitively executed. 

The formalities are much more complicated for 
those who are neither privates, corporals nor ser- 
geants. Voluminous writings, swelled by nume-' 
. rous declarations of witnesses, serve for the basis of 
a process, which is judged by a council of war, and 
immediately forwarded to the king, to be approved . 
by the permanent council of war at Madrid, whose 
functions are to judge, in the dernier resort, all cases 
of the military fuero. 

Complication of Judiciary Formalities. 

The forms of the Spanish tribunals are generally 
complicated, slow, and, above all, expensive. There 
is no nation in the world, as I have already said in 
chap. iii. so addicted to litigation. All the citizens, 
as it respects the judiciary, may be divided into two 
classes ; one which is ruined by chicanery, and the 
other which is enriched, or at least supported by it. Of 
judges, advocates, attomies, notaries, scriveners, al- 
guazils and clerks, the number at Caraccas is six 
hundred, of whom four hundred at least are married : 
calculating from this account, there must be more 



than two thousand persons who live on the misery and 

tears of the unfortunate client. 

Facilitij of Exceptions. 

Nothing is more cas}' tlian the occurrence of er- 
rors, in the Spanish legislation ; nothing more com- 
mon than inquests, than sworn declarations of wit- 
nesses, than exceptions to the judges. Without as- 
signing any motive, every client may challenge three 
assessors of the governor. The ecclesiastical judges 
are privileged from challenge, unless founded on mo- 
tives which are judged to be legally valid. The 
members of the audiences enjoy the same privilege, 
widi tliis further particular, that If the motives for 
the challenge are not admitted, the party is condem- 
ned to 200 dollars fine, in case the president of the 
audience is challenged, and 120 dollars if an oidor. ' 
These fines are applied, half to the chamber, and 
half to the profit of the adverse party. 

By the Spanish laws a judge is forbidden to pre- 
side in causes of his father, his children, his kindred, 
his family, persons of his household or who dwell 
with him, a female whom he is desirous to marry or 
to take in concubinage, and all the family of such 
female, his capital enemy, or him who he has mal- 
treated, and their families. 

Rcficcthns on the Spanish Laws, 

The Spanish laws, like those of cverj' civilized 
nation, are admirable in theory, but subject to tKo^sc 
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caprices which characterize every thing framed by 
the hand of man. Destined to restrain the passions, 
to prevent injustice, to protect virtue, they do not 
always accomplish their object, because the ma^s- 
trate to whom they should serve as a curb, often ap- 
plies them to a contrary use. This is neither the 
fault of the king, nor of the council of the Indies* 
Whenever truth has the good fortune to reach them, 
justice and innocence triumph, even in opposition to 
influence and wealth. But the truth rarely extends so 
far : those authorities instituted by the le^slator, to 
keep watch upon each other, have so much recipro- 
cal interest to promote, that the majority of the su- 
preme decisions, given on false suggestions, bear 
with them the seal of the error on which they are 
founded. It is requisite to be very powerful and 
very rich to obtain in Spain, the punishment of an 
abuse of power committed in the Spanish Indies. He 
who does not unite these advantages, must patiently 
submit to injustice ; it would only be increased by 
his complainings, unless the affair can be rejM-esent- 
ed to the council of the Indies. There reside pene- 
tration and impartiality. 

The Spaniards have great consideration for the life 
©f a man, and an absolute contempt for his liberty. 
The most atrocious crimes are required for his con- 
demnation to death : the most trivial suspicion suflices 
to deprive him of his freedom. Every man who pos- 
sesses the slightest degree of authority, has a right 
to imprison him who has none. The smallest debt, 
whatever niay be its nature, plunges into prison the 
debtor who is unable to discharge it. It is true that. 
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if no property belonging to him can be discovered, 
and he makes oath tliat he has none, he obtains his 
release, after whole months of confinement. In every 
accusation, whether calumnious or not, they com- 
mence with imprisonment. No proof of crime is 
necessarj- for incarceration ; but to obtain enlarge- 
ment, innocence must furnish proof that the suspi- 
cion was unjust, and the grounds in which it origin, 
ated false. 

From this abusive facility of attacking "personal 
liberty, results the slight impression made upon a 
Spaniard by the idea of a prison. He goes to it with- 
out emotion ; he writes there from morning till night 
to the authorities, to his patrons, and to his friends ; 
he receives visits from all his relatives and acquain- 
tances with the same gaiety and the same counte- 
nance, as if this abode of sorrow and humiliation was 
his ordinary residence. He leaves it with the same 
serenity : returns punctually the visits ht has receiv- 
ed, and returns to society without ranking this event 
in the catalogue of his misfortunes. 

Armed Force. 

The defence of the provinces of Venezuela, Mara- 
caibo, Varinas, Guiana, Cumana, and the island of 
Margaretta, is confided to the captain-general, resi- 
dent at Caraccas. The particular governors have a 
right to take such provisional measures as circimistan- 
ces render necessary ; but they must render an ac- 
count of them to the captain-general, and are cven^ 
tually to execute his orders. It appears, on tlic first. 
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view, that the provinces acting upon the same plart 
must make a defence more systematical and more 
efficient, than if each acted separately. This would 
be the fact if they were sufficiently near to render 
mutual assistance. But the immense distance that 
separates them, prohibits the union of their common 
forces without nmch difficulty and great delay. It 
would perhaps be equally advantageous to let each 
governor follow' freely the impulse of his honour and 
his talents, instead of obliging him to wait the orders 
of a captain-general, distant a hundred leagues from 
the nearest border of the province, or to apprehend 
his disapprobation, if the account he must render 
should not appear to sufficiently justify his provision- 
al measures. 

The first attacks of an enemy upon the provinces 
must naturally be by sea ; and, however feeble the 
hostile preparations may be, the^ must always be 
superior to those which protect the coasts : for the 
defence of which, Spain has appointed only a num- 
ber of small shallops, intended to prevent the con- 
traband trade, and which a single frigate would 
defeat. There is then nothing to hope by sea. Wc 
will see what resistance they can oppose by land, to 
attacks on the sea ports ; and will commence with 
Maracaibo. 

Defence of the Sea Ports. 

Maracaibo is bounded by what is at present proper- 
ly called Venezuela, by the lake of the same name^ 
and by deserts x>i sixty leagues in extent. These de- 



^crts intervene between Maj'acaibo and Tnixillo, the 
nearest city from which it can hope for assistance ; to 
obtain which the assent of the captain- general is also 
necessarj-, ^vhosc residence is more than a hundred 
leagues distant. 

This city, Uttle calculated to excite envy by the 
deserts which surround it, must depend on its own 
forces to repulse any enemy that should resolve to 
incur the expense its possession would cost. 

Three forts defend the enti^ance of the harbour. 
The garrison consists of four companies of regular 
troops. The militia form five companies of whites, 
and four of people of colour. The population of the 
eity amounts to twenty-five thousand persons, many 
of whom would contribute valiantly to its defence. 

Coro, sixteen leagues east of Maracaibo, is better 
protected by sterility of soil, and the poverty of its 
inhabitants, than it could be by the best troops. It is 
neitlaer eligible as a place of conquest, nor as a point 
of debarkation. 

The best defended harbour of the provinces under 
the captain-general of Caraccas is, without dispute, 
Porto-Cavello, fifty-five leagues to the east of Coro. 
A fort constructed M'ith equal skill and solidity, situ- 
ate on a small island to tlie north-ivcst of the city, and 
provided with large and numerous artillery, consti- 
tutes its principal defence. Its fire crosses the fire 
of other forts situate to the west, on the east side of a 
large mountain. Tlurc is no permanent garrison at 
Porto-Cavello. The regiment of Caraccas furnishes 
it with one company, in time of peace, which is an- 
nually relieved. In time of war, the regular force \s 
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doubled, and is reinforced by the militia of Valencia 
and Aragoa. In case of attack all the militia would 
repair thither, and in less than eight days, they 
might collect three thousand men. 

More dependence could be placed on the couragifc 
and activity of the inhabitants of Porto-Cavello than 
upon the militia, whose collection is always tardy^ 
and its valour equivocal. Porto-Cavello owed its 
deliverance, in 1643, to the Biscayans settied at that 
port ; and, ct^rtainly, those who are there at present, 
do not yield in zeal and in courage to their predeces- 
sors* " An English squadron," says the ecclesiastic 
history of Venezuela, " attacked Porto-Cavello oii 
" the 27th of April, 1743, but the artillery was so well 
** served by the Biscayans established in the city, that 
" the English were repulsed, and their vessels much 
" damaged." 

On the 22d of October, 1739, the English wer6 
foiled in an attack on La Guira, situated twenty. five 
leagues to the east of Porto-Cavello^ This port was 
not then as well fortified as at the present day. Des- 
tined to protect Caraccas, from which it is only five 
small leagues distant, it has received such great 
means of defence, as the bulwark of the capital de- 
manded. Studded with forts and batteries, it seems 
to defy the rashest enemy. The continual roughness 
of its road, so inconvenient for commerce, would be 
of partipular advantage to the Spaniards, in case of 
attack. Every thing announces that with valiant 
troops and expert artillerists, this place would not 
only prevent any debarkation, but might even de* 
stroy the strongest squadron. 
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Though ail enemy should become master of La 
Guira, he would still have great obstacles to sur- 
mount before he could reach Caraccas : in particu- 
lar if he attempted to proceed by the road at present 
used in the communication between the two cities. 
This road, expressly made to increase the difficulty 
of conquering Caraccas, crosses the summit of a 
mountain situated between the two cities. The whole 
of this space is defended, and on the height of the 
mountain are two forts which command the road. 

The consulate of Caraccas has been desirous to 
construct another road, more commodious for the 
transportation of produce : it was even traced :ind 
commenced with such activity as to promise a speedy 
completion ; but difEcidties occurring between the 
engineer and the agent of the consulship, occasioned 
its suspension. 

The military opinion pronoimces that no other road 
can be cmplojed, than that alieady in use, without 
compromitting the safety of Caraccas ; it is therefore 
presumable that the new road will remain a long time 
en projvt. Experience however has shown, that this 
formidable road is not the only avcmic from La Guira 
to Caraccas. About 1594, the pirate Drake, having 
debarked at La Guira, proceeded to Caraccas, with a 
handful of men, without experiencing any resistance : 
the forces dispatclicd by that city to dispute his pas' 
sage, having proceeded by the ordinary road, in the 
persuasion, that he could only bj- that arrive at Ca- 
raccas. The pirate proved the contrary. He remain- 
ed at Caraccas eight days, being as long as was ne- 
cessary to pillage a city whLcli had enty thirty years 
of existence. 
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The city of Cumana, near a hundred leagues east 
of La Guira, is sufficiently difficult of access to an in- 
vading enemy. Situated a cannon shot from the sea, 
with its harbour half a league to leeward, it has no- 
thing to fear but attacks under sail, which the dis- 
tance would render ineffi^ctual. 

In case of debarkation, a fort^ well maintained, 
situate on a hill in the eastern quarter of the city, 
would furnish much impediment. In addition to this, 
three companies of regular troops, who compose the 
garrison ; the militia, consisting of eleven companies 
of whites, two of artillery, two of cavalry ,^ eleven of 
people of colour, three of black infantry, a half com- 
pany of artillery ; with the inhabitants of the city and 
its environs, would oppose to the enemy a corps ex- 
ceeding 5060 men, who would courageously defend 
their lives, their families and their property. The 
English made a fruitless attempt to seize it on the 
1st of October, 174X : after four hours combat they 
abandoned their enterprise. 

The island of Margaretta, four leagues to the north 
of Cumana, is defended by nature, and one company 
of regular troops, four of white militia infantry^ one 
of artillery, one of cavalry, and four infantry compa- 
nies of people of colour. This island derives no at- 
tractions fjom its productions. The ungrateful soil 
admits no culture except of cotton, and that only in 
parts least cursed with sterility. But, it is perhaps 
desirable, as a militarv and commercial station. — 
fSec article^ isle of Margaretta^ in chap. X.J 

In ascending from Cuniiuiatothe east, and doub- 
ling Cape Paria to tlie south, no other port presents. 
except Gmimi\. f Sec chapter XL J 



Debarkation on the Coasts. 

All that has been said relates only to the defence of 
^rts attacked by au enemy. But in the event of a 
landing on the coasts, it is sufficient to compare the 
extent of those coasts with the population of the pro- 
vinces, to form an idea of the resistance an invading 
enemy would encounter. Reason, enlightened by ex- 
perience, is very far from considering the forts of 
maritime cities essentially useful in the defence of a 
conntry. The preservation and the garrisoning of 
hese fortresses cost immense sums in time of peace. 
They ought therefore, at least, to protect the coun- 
try in time of war, from all insult on the part of an 
enemy. But the most they can effect, is to annoy 
and to restrain them, at a few toises distance from 
themselves. If a solemn convention should ehtablish, 
on the part of nations, that no invasion should be at- 
tempted, but at fortified places, or if die coasts pre- 
sented no other points of debarkatioii, \v'e ought 
doubtless to keep all forts, batteries and redoubts in 
good condition, and well served. But upon a coast, 
where the ports are distant from each other sixty or a 
hundred leagues ; where the intervals present num- 
berless rivers, and beaches suitable for debarkation, all 
the heavj- artillery of the sea- ports in whatei-er manner 
disposed, becomes not only useless but injurious ; 
for it retains, as a guard, artillerists and other troops, 
who cannot remove, even in cases where a descent, 
on an isolated point of the coast may render their as- 
sistance indispensable. 

By the revolution tactics has experienced^ u\ ^iv?:. 
war which terminated the U'.'^.t, rcrlwrv, ^^-^c t^'J-v^w.\ 
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of leaving no strong posts in the rear^ has disappear^ 
cd with that of providing the means of a sure rdtreat, 
|»-evious to offering or accepting battle ; and the sue* 
cess of the French arms has so well proved the ccnr- 
jrectness of this reform, that it has been adopted by 
the bravest and most experienced captains in Europe* 
If this new method applies to a country like 
Europe, sprinkled with cities on which art has been 
exhausted to render them impregnable, with how 
much stronger reason should it be pursued in the in- 
vasion of possessions which have no fortified places 
but upon the shore, and those so distant fix)m each 
other, that whole months are requisite for communi- 
cation, even in the most favourable seasons ? To at> 
tack the sea-ports is to give preference to those points 
where the means of defence are assembled, and 
where the greatest obstacles necessarily present ; 
li^hile in a debarkation at some dbtance there is no- 
thing to be apprehended either from artillery, or from 
any considerable number of troops. The descent 
might also be protected by the vessels of the expedi- 
tion, which, proceeding immediately to cruise before 
the ports, would attract and retain the troops, thus ef. 
fecting a division of the force and consequently dimin- 
ishing the resistance opposed to the invading army. 
Thus the enemy might penetrate into tlie country, 
every day augmenting its force with new conquests ; 
and by cutting off the communication between the 
interior, and tlie ports, already blockaded by the 
squadron, compel the latter to surrender at discre- 
tion, through famine, without the cost of a single 
cartridge. 
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This mode of conquest coiild not be effected, in 
either the French or English colonies, because ; 

ist. The cities :ire all on the borders of the si;a. 

2d. The countr}', cultivating only grain and the 
common necessaries of life, Is indebted to the cities 
for all those articles of sustenance, without which an 
European army can exist but with difficulty, and for 
a short time. 

3. The white population, and all the troops in- 
habit these cities, which, situate around the island, 
may send forces from several points, and readily 
defeat an enemy who can find no supplies in the in- 
terior of the colony. On the contrarj', in Terra- 
Firma, and in almost all the Spanish possessions, the 
principal cities are distant from the coast and without 
defence. The country furnishes all iiinds of provi- 
sions, fruits and grain. Numerous droves of oxen, 
mules, horses, sheep, &c. assure to an army supplies 
■of every kind. It is only necessarj' to have good 
maps, plans, and guides. It is therefore obvious, 
that the sea-ports of the Spaniards in America, arc 
dependent on the countr}' for subsistence, while in 
the Antilles, the reverse is the fact. 

These reflections may be less accurate, and less 
serious than I believe them ; but my wishes for the 
prosperity of Spain, the faithful ally of my country, 
render me desirous that thej' siiould receive her atten- 
tion. My labours will be amply compensated, if they 
serve as the basis for new plans, better adapted to the 
present state of tactics. 

It is time to notice the organization of the armed 
force in the provinces of Caraccas. 
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Organization of the armed Force. 

During more than 250 years, Spain has possessed 
the province of Venezuela and its dependencies, 
without sustaining its authority with troops of the 
fine. The governors formed bodies of guards, on pay, 
for interior safety f and, in time of war, reinforce^ 
them as circumstances required. 

Troops of the Line^ 

It was only by royal regulatign^ dated the 6th July, 
1768, that a regiment was established at Caraccas, 
on a military footing. It should consist, according 
to that regulation, of two battalions, in each eight 
companies, forming in the whole, 1363 men. Scar- 
city of cash, and difficulty of obtaining recruits, oc- 
casioned a reduction of this establishment at first to* 
one battalion : four other companies have since been 
added. The regiment is therefore composed of 
twelve companies. 

Men. 

1 Of grenadiers - ... - -^^i 

11 of fusileers, in each 77 men - - - 871 

Total ----- 918 

The service of this troop consists in the protection 
of Caraccas, La Guira and Porto-Cavello. Its re- 
cruits are procured from Spain, where the regiment 
keeps a recruiting officer. All are received whq 
present themselves at these places. 



Composition and pay of the Regiment of Caraccas. 



The company of grenadiers is comp 

1 Captain, with the nionlhly pay of 
I Litutenaiit . - . . . 

1 Sub- Lieutenant - . . - 

1 First Sergeant . . - . 

1 Seconrt Sergcunt .... 
1 Drummer .... 
3 I'irst Corporals at 12 doUai's each 
3 Second ('orporals at 1 1 each 
63 Grenadiers at 10 each ... 



Composition and Pay of each Company of 
Fusiliers. 



1 Captain, having per month 



I 1 



1 Sub-Ueutcnant 

1 I ii-st Serjeant 

2 Second Sergeants 
2 Drummers 

4 ! irst Corporals 

4 Second Coiporals 

64 Soldiers i 

10 otiier companies 



Composition of the Etat Major, or Staff. 



1 Colonel, receiving per month - - S^IS' 

1 Major sr 

1 Aid-Major 51 

2 Sub-Ucuteniints, at 30 tlollara each - 60 
I Surgeon ...... 4o 

1 Master Armourer - - - - 14 

I First Fifcr 13 

1 Second i''ifer 10 

1 Drum-Major IS 
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The colonel of this regiment is at the same time 
lieutenant of the king, and commandant of the place ; 
and all the other officers of the etat major ^ or staff, of 
the regiment, belong to the service of the place. 

The reader will not forget that Maracaibo has, se-.' 
parately, four companies of troops of the line ; Cu- 
mana, three; Guiana, three of 50 men each; and 
Varinas, one of 77 men. 

Artillery. 

The artillery of these provinces is served, in the 
department of Caraccas, by one company of a hun- 
dred men; two companies of white militia; four of 
people of colour, and two of blacks, attached to the 
first. 

At Cumana, one company of artillerists ; Guiana, 
the same; and at Marcaibo, one company of militia 
artillerists, people of colour and blacks. 

Militia. 

It is a principle generally inforced by everj'^ nietro- 
polis in its colonies, that all the inhabitants must unite 
for.their internal and external safety. Exposed, by 
the^ nature of their population, to disturbance more 
or less serious ; and, by their position and their riches, 
to incursions of the enemy, it would be ruinous for 
the colony, or for the metropolis, to keep on foot a 
sufficiency of troops to protect the national sovereign- 
ty, at all times and in all cases, without recourse to 
the colonists. But, that neither cultivation nor com- 



merce may be too much interrupted, the service is 
distintruished into ordinary- and extraordinary. The 
first is executed by the troops of tlie line, or regular 
forces, in garrison in the cities; the second requires 
the whole population to take arms, to dispel any dan- 
ger that may manifest itself within, or threaten from 
without. Hence the nccesssity of forming militia, 
organized in each colony, according to the military 
s}'stL-m of its nieti^opolis. 

The M"hoIe attention of Spain having been long 
engrossed by Peru and Mexico, it has but recently 
given to the provinces dependent on Caraccas, a mi- 
litia so organized as to command public considera- 
tion, and so disciplined as to promise the most ad- 
vantageous results. This double object has been 
accomplished, beyond all expectation, merely by ap- 
plying to this part of Terra-Firma, the regulations 
of February the 19th, 1765, and January 19th, 1769: 
the former made for the militia of Porto-Rico, the lat- 
ter for tliat of the island of Cuba. 

This organization, so nearly approaching to that 
of regular troops, has flattered the ambition of all the 
distinguished Creoles to such a degree, that there is 
none of them who does not feel honoured b)- being 
incorporated in it, with the title of officer. An epau- 
lette, on which ever shoulder it may be placed, is co- 
veted by all persons of rank. The Spanish sub-lieu- 
tenant wears the epaulette on his left siioulder, the 
lieutenant on his right, and the captain on both. — 
The superior grades have no epaulettes : they are dis- 
tinguished by gold lace on their sleeves. Two pieces 
of lace designate the licntenant-colonel. The colonel 
has tliree. Opinion mates- little tWft'crente \ifc\.N\-et^\ 
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the honour attached to the service in the armv and 
the militia. The Marquis del Foro, one of the most 
wealthy grandees of Caraccas, prides himself in be- 
ing colonel of a militia battalion in the valleys of 
Aragoa ; and Count Saint Xavier, who neither yields 
to him in riches nor in birth, prizes no less the honour 
done him by the king, in 1803, in giving him com- 
mand of a battalion of militia at Caraccas. It was the 
commencement of each in his military career. 

At the slightest alarm of war, all the militia must 
hold themselves ready to march. They furnish de- 
tachments to reinforce the garrisons of the sea ports 
and of the capital. 

They are constantly exercised in the management 
of arms. The captain-general reviews, at least once 
a year, those in the environs of his residence ; and 
each particular governor should discharge the same 
duty in his district. 

The people of colour form separate corps of militia 
and have officers of their own colour, as high as the 
grade of captain : all above that rank must be white. 

At Caraccas, there is one battalion of white militia, 
consisting of nine companies, a squadron of whites, 
both created in 1771, and a battalion of people of co- 
lour. 

At Valencia, one battalion of white militia, com- 
posed like that of Caraccas ; and another in the val- 
leys of Aragoa. Each of these places has also a bat- 
talion of people of colour. 

I have already spoken of that of Maracaibo, and of 
other particular governments. 

All free persons from the age of fifteen to forty-five 



years, are subject to militia duty. Exemption ex- 
tends only to ecclesiastics, judges, advocates, nota- 
rifs, agents of ciiies, physicians, apothecaries, sur- 
geons, attomies, administrators of the royal treasury, 
the syndic of the cordeliers, sacristans and servitors 
oftheehuich, pensioners, grammar and school-mas- 
ters, overseers of plantations, factors of tobacco, 
and authorised agents \_fondSs de pouvoirs des culti- 
vateurs^ of the planters in each district. But the 
sons, domestics, and clerks of those exempt are still 
liable. 

Wholesale merchants, or factors of the provinces 
ofCaraccas, arc also exempt, as is likewise one clerk 
in each commercial house. The retail merchants 
have claimed the same favour ; but it was refused to 
them by cedule of 1801. 

Students, who are not of the first orders, are not 
exempt from the militia, if they possess the age and 
other requisites. None, however, are forced from 
their studies to take the musket. 

In time of war, the militia comprises all ages. This 
rule is probably observed in case of invasion ; I have 
never seen it inforced for the ordinary service ol" war. 

When the militia is in campaign, or in garrison, 
the officers have the same pay with those of equal 
grade in the troops of the line. Each sergeant of in- 
fantry has four reals per day ; corporals have three 
each, and soldiers two. Sergeants, corporals, and 
priv.ites of cavalry have the same pay with those of 
infantrj' ; the subsistence of the horses being at the 
charge of the king. 
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* 

* Cadets in the militia, as in the troops of the line, 
must be noble. Here we perceive the true talisman 
of the consideration attached to the militia. 

Officers of mulatto and black battalions, have the 
following pay while in service : 

The commandant of a battalion of mulattoes, has 
forty dMlars per month ; each captain thirty ; lieu- 
tenants twenty-five ; and each sub-lieutenant or stand- 
ard bearer, twenty. 

The commandant of a battalion of free blacks, has 
thirty-eight dollars per month ; captains twenty- 
eight ; lieutenants twenty- two ; sub-lieutenants or 
standard bearers eighteen. 

No person can wear a uniform, or cockade, unless 
entitled to that privilege by his employ, or military 
profession, under penalty of nine ducats. 

Desertion to the enemy in time of war is punished 
with death. Absence without permission is punished 
with two years at the galleys. 

Officers of the militia, who receive no pay, may 
marry without permission of the king, or of their 
chiefs : they must only apprise the latter of their in- 
tention. 

An officer of militia, who marries a female whose 
birth is not suited to his own, is disbanded. 

Sergeants, corporals, and soldiers of the militia 
who receive no pay, may marry without permission 
of their chiefs. 

No military individual can be, against his will, 
neither in the cabildos, guardian, nor sequestrator.* 

* Aucun militaii-e ne peut etre, contre sa volonte, iii dans les cabil- 
(loSf ni tuteur, ni sequestre. 



xhibit of the armed Force of the Provinces under 
the Captain- General of Car accas, 

CARACCAS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Caraccas. — Troops of the Line. 

Men. 

1 Company grenadiers - - - '^ ^ i o i c 

1 1 Do. fusileers, 77 each - 847 5 

Artillery. 

1 Company 100"j 

3 Do. white miUtia - - - 200 i 

4 Do. people of colour - - - 400 r" 
. 2 Do. blacks attached to the first - - 200j 

Militia, 

1 Battalion of whites, 9 companies - 810^ 

1 Squadron, blacks and company - - 100 1.163© 

1 Battalion, people of colour . - . 720 J 

Valencia. — Militia. 

1 Battalion, whites, 9 companies - - '^^^^ 1 «n 
1 Do. people of colour - . - - 7203 

Valleys of Aragoa. — Militia. 

i Battalion of whites - - - - ^^^^ IS-^o 
1 Do. people of colour - - - - 720 5 

San-Carlos. — Militia. 
1 Company of cavalry - - - - 50 

Cumana. — Troops of the Liiie. 

3 Companies .- - - - 221 

6779 
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Brought forward, - - - 6779 

Artillery. 

1 Company of artillerists - - - 100 "J 

2 Ditto, white militia - - - 200 I 450 

1 1-2 Ditto, people of colour - - 150 J 

Militia. 

12 Companies, whites < - lOSO"*) 

2 Ditto, of cavalry do. - - 100 I c>„.^ 
1 1 Ditto, of people of colour - - 990 f / 

! 1-2 Ditto, of cavahy - - 75 J 

Maracaibo. — Troops of the Line. 

4 Companies - - - ^ - SOS 

Artillery. 
1 Company, people of colour - - 100 

Militia. 

5 Companies of whites . - - 450 > 

4 Ditto, of people of colour - - 360 3 ^* 

Guiana. — Troops of the Line. 

3 Companies of 50 men - - 150 

Artillery. 

1 Company of artillerists - - - 100 

Militia. 

4 Companies of whites - - 3601 

1 Ditto, cavalry - - - - 150 I 870 

4 Companies of infantry, people of colour 360 J 

11812 



Brought forward, 118 

Isle of JVIargaretta. — Troops of the Line. 

I Company . - - - - 

Artillery. 

4 Companies of people of colour - . 4 

Militia. 

4 Companies of whites - - 360*1 

1 Ditto, cavalry - - - 50 I 7 

4 Ditto, infantry, people of colour - 360 J 

Total, . - . . 130 



Note. There has been an addition, since 1804, of one company 
troops of the line, at Varinas, consisting of 77 men. * 
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CHAPER VI. 

OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION. 

Tribunals of Inquisition — Their privileges — First grants of the popes — 
Limits of their powers — Royjd patronage — ^Exercise of this right — 
Bishopricks — Annuities — Oath of the bishops — Ecclesiastic tribunals 
— Their privileges — Chapters — Curates — ^Eulogium of the French cu- 

* rates— Classification of the curates — Curate rectors — Curates doc- 
trinal — Missions-^Missions of Piritu — Of Cumana — Of Venezuela 
— Other missions — Merit of the first missionaries — Cooling of the ori- 
ginal zeal — Actual missionaries— Appointment of missionaries — Rich- 
es of the Catalan capuchins of Guiana — Eulogium of the missionary 
Fabara — Secular priests — Convents — Pious donations — Prebends — 
Monks— Temples — Asylums — Their origin— Inconstancy of their le- 
^slature— AtK)lished in France — Abolished in England — Maintained 
m Spain — Reduction of the asylums^ — Legislation of th6 asylums — The 
asylums injurious to the law — ^They shackle the operations of the 
law— They promote assasination— They must soon be abolished. 

1 HE catholic, apostolic, and roman religion, is 
not only predominant, but exclusive, in all the Spa- 
nish possessions, as in the metropolis. The schis- 
matic, or the person who is even suspected of being 
such, passes a very uncomfortable time there. 

Trihunah of the Inquisition. 

Three tribunals of the inquisition, or holy office, 
which have their sessions at Mexico, Lima, and 
Carthagena of the Indies, are inexorable defenders 
of the faith in all Spanish America. 



Their Privileges. 

In their primitive institution, their cognizance was 
confined to matters strictly ofheresy. Inqulsitores iion 
possimt se iiitermittere in a/iis, causis quam in de/ictii 
contra Jideni. Clam, de hxres. cap. mult. prim. parag. 
propter. The law soon assigned to them cases of 
divorce, poljgamy and sodomy, which it has since 
successively referred to other tribunals. 

The abuse that a priest can make of confession, by 
rendering it subservient to his passions, comes under 
the cognizance of the inquisitors. As in this case it 
is necessary to proceed against the priest on a denun- 
ciation not supported by proofs, the least appearance 
of rancour, hatred, or vengeance, occasions its re- 
jection. Nothing is admitted except merely the de- 
nunciation, accompanied w\x\\ tlie circumstances 
which render the crime probable. 

These tribunals can condemn to fine, confiscation, 
banishment, the galleys or the flames. I'he secular 
judges, even tJie audiences, must respect their sen- 
tences, and cause them to be executed. The princi- 
pal functions of these inquisitorial tribunals consist in 
anathematizing all books the contents of which wound 
the tenets of religion, offend modesty, or tend to de- 
prii'C government of its consideration, and the laws 
of that respect which is their due. 

Such is the vigilance of the inquisition that this re- 
gulation concerning the police of books, is more ri- 
gorously executed both in Europe and America, than 
any other regulation appertaining to tlie Spanish re- 
gime. 
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From whatever part books may come, in whatever 
language they may be written, neither the entrance, 
circulation, nor use, are permitted, until they have 
been judged orthodox by the commissaries of the 
holy office. 

Every bookseller in the Spanish dominions, is bound 
to furnish, in the two first months of every year, an 
inventory of the books he exposes for sale : to this 
must be subscribed his oath that he has no others than 
those conta;ined in the inventorv. 

He is forbidden to purchase or sell any book pro- 
hibited by the inquisition^ under penalty, for the first 
offence, of interdiction from all commerce in books 
few two years, banishment, during the same term, 
to twelve leagues distance from the place in which he 
was established, and a fine of two hundred ducats to 
the profit of the inquisition. Repetitions of the of- 
fence are proportionally punished. The book fomii- 
ing the substance of the crime, may have been alrea- 
dy sold, and in the hands of a third person, but the 
declaration of the purchaser suffices to subject the 
bookseller to all the penalties specified* 

Every. bookseller must have in his store a catalogue 
of the books censured by the inquisition, under pen- 
alty of forty ducats. It is even necessary, that the 
catalogue shoyld be his own ; for if it is borrowed, 
he is equally liable to the fine, as if he has none. 

No bookseller may proceed to the inventory, esti- 
mate, purchase, or sale of private libraries, without 
furnishing to the commissary of the inquisition, a 
statement, containing the names and surnames of the 
authors, the titles of the books, the subject niatter, 



and the place and year of the impression, under pe- 
nalty of fifty ducats. 

Evltv perHOii who enters the country with books, 
must make a declaration detailed and sworn to, which 
is sent to tlic tribunal of the inquiiiition or its com- 
missaries, who have the power to permit their intro- 
duction or to seize them. The omission, or imper- 
feet execution of this declaration, occasions a con- 
fiscation of the books, and a cost of 200 ducats for the 
expenses of the holj-office. 

When books, as most frequently happens, arc de- 
posited at the custom-house, with other effects, or 
merchandise, the officers of the customs cannot re- 
lease the books, but by express permission of the 
commissary of the inquisition : which he does not 
grant till he has previously examined them. 

Catalogues, which Spaniards may receive from 
abroad for the selection of books, must, before any 
use is made of -them, be sent to the huly-ofiicc, which 
may retain or restore them. 

Whoever may have the temerity to elude the vi- 
gilance of the inquisition, is not therefore in peacea- 
ble possession of the proscribed books he has receiv- 
ed. He remains exposed to those domiciliary visits, 
which the commissioners of the inquisition \\d.\c a 
right to make at any hour cither of day or night. 

The tribunal of the holy inquisition, can grant par- 
ticular permissions to read prohibited books. This is 
frequently doue to persons whose manners are une- 
quivocallj" national, and whose principles are steadfiist 
and unalterable. The priests and monks most readily 
obtain these permissions ; but thty do not extend to 
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aD the books prohibited. Some are so strictly forbid- 
den that neither the inquisition nor the pope permit 
them to be read, except in cases extremely rare. 

Formerly it sufficed for a book to contain a single 
proposition of questionable orthodoxy, a single equi- 
vocal maxim, to provoke its entire prohibition. At 
present it is thought sufficient to suppress the vicious 
or suspected part. This operation is called expurgar^ 
(purifier.) In this case, they obliterate the offensive 
passages of the book, and with those exceptions, per- 
mit it to be reprinted or read. 

But when the basis of its principle appears impi- 
ous, scandalous, or obscene, the whole work is con- 
demned ; and according to the importance of its in- 
jurious tendencies, it remains interdicted, even to 
those who have the privilege of reaiding prohibited 
books. Thus the books on whom the holy inquisi- 
tion has exercised its authority, may be divided into 
three classes, viz. corrected books, which become 
national ; forbidden books, which may be read on 
permission ; and proscribed books, which cannot be 
read without a special permission. 

The French works condemned to an absolute pro- 
scription are : The New Abelard; Academy of the La- 
dies; theYearTwo Thousand Four Hundred and Forty ; 
Philosophy of Good Sense ; Discourse of the Emperor 
Julian against the Christians; Political Maxims of 
Paul III. Bayle'^s Dictionary; Portable Theology of 
the Abbe Bernier;^ the Continuation of Bossuefs 
Universal History; Theory of Criminal Laws^ by 
Brissot de Warville ; Religious Ceremonies and Cus- 

* The Baron de Holback, under the name of Abbe Bernier. 



toms; tlie six last volumes of a Coicrse of Study, by 
Condiliac; Dialogues drawn from Monialisme, or the 
Principle of Nunneries; Treatise on Virtues and 
Recompenccs ; Instructive Errors; Journal of the 
Reign oJ'Henry IF. King of France; Military Philo- 
sophy; Genius oj" Montesquieu ; L.iterury History of 
the Troubadours; Philosophical and Political History, 
by the Abbe Raynal ; £elisarius, by Marmontel ; 
Memoirs and Adventures of a ][lan of Quality; JVa- 
ture, by Robinet ; Researches concerning the Ameri- 
cans; System of Nature; Social System ; Voltaire^s 
Works; Rousseau' s Works ; Essay on Universal His- 
tory, b)' Jean de AntimoinO ; History of Prince Ba- 
sile; History and Life ofAretin ; Monuments of the 
Private Lives of the Twelve Caesars, EsV. Es'c. 

That the prohibition of books may be public and 
notorious, the tribunal of the inquisition directs at 
intervals, a catalogue to be printed of those, the read- 
ing of which is forbidden, under penalty of fine and 
censure. In the three firat centuries of its establish- 
ment, the inquisition contented itself with declaring 
heterodox, a stranp;e work found in the hiinds of the 
citizens, and at the same time punished the offence, 
which itpiorance had occasioned. On the 30th of 
June, 1640, the inquisitor-general, Antoine dc Soto- 
mayor, published a mandate, annotmcing to the faith- 
ful such books as were proscribed b)- the inquisition. 
Their number was very reduced. It consisted only 
of the works of /Ecolampadiu, Luther, Erasmus, 
Pelican, Zuinglius, Munster, Castahus, &c. condemn- 
ed as much for their works, as for the alterations made 
of the holy scriptures. 
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In 1707 and 1747, the inquisitors general ordained 
more strongly the execution of the mandate of 1640, 
and added new dispositions to the preceding. 

But, properly speaking, it was not till in 1789, 
that this department of inquisitorial duties, rcccivtd 
the order and perfection of which it was susceptible. 
The inquisitor-general, Don Augustin Rubin De 
Ceballos, ordained, the 26th of December, 1789, the 
impression of a new catalogue more exact than the 
preceding and with the distinction of books corrected, 
forbidden, and proscribed. At the head of the cata- 
logue are the rules, which never before existed or 
were published, according to which the works are to 
be judged by the inquisition. 

Agreeably to these rules, every book which con- 
tains only a few scattered and accidental propositions 
of heresy, is allowed on a retrenchment of the tainted 
parts. 

But every work, written by a heretic, or which 
treats, in common language, of matters in controver- 
sy between the catholics and mpdem heretics, is en- 
tirely prohibited. 

Whatever may be the subject of a book, if it does 
not announce the author, the printer, the date and 
place of its impression, it is, by that single circum- 
stance, prohibited. 

Every work that treats only of love, of magic, of 
witchcraft, or of superstition, is deservedly condemn- 
ed. 

The Talmud and all the books of the Rabbins and 
Hebrews, and the confutations of the alcoran are 
comprised in the absolute prohibition. 



Nothing evinces more clearly the zeal Of the inqui. 
sition, than the mntibcr of works it has condemned 
within two centuries. The catalogue of prohibit- 
ed books, printed in 1790, contains the names and 
Hurnamesof five thousand four hundred and twenty 
authors, reprobated by the tribunal ; not to mention 
the infinity of anonymous productions which have 
experienced the same fate. 

Spain is so attentive to preserve her religious and 
political principles, in all their purity, that she re- 
pulses from Iicr bosom whatever may conduce to their 
injury. To this effect the inquisition has set the seal 
of its reprobation, not only on the ^vorks of Servet, 
Bayle, Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal and all those 
who ha\'c written in defence of the doctrines of Ma- 
homet, Luther, Calvin, &.c. but also on the produc- 
tions of the Abbe Racine, Masson, Morvillers, Fleu- 
ron, Addison, Arnaud, the Marquis d'Argenson, 
Beccaria, Marmontel for his Bclisarius, Abbe Ber- 
nicr, Bai'on De Bielfield, Count De Bonneval, Bosi- 
net, Nicohis Boileau, Dcspreaux, Tycho-Brahc, La 
Fontaine, La Bruyerc, Burlamaqni, Ganganelli, 
Condillac, Montesquieu, Robinson Crusoe, Desor- 
maux, Lacombe, Prezel, La Croix de Compeigne, 
Diderot, Helvetius, FontenoUc, Dufrene, Franche- 
ville for the age of Louis XIF. Hubner, Hume, 
Count D'Oxenstien, Puffcndorf, Robert for his Uni- 
versal Geography, Vattcl, Filangieri, Millot, Abbe 
De Mably, Dupaty for his Letters on Italy, Fenelon. 
&c. gcc. 

Vol. ir. t 
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Commissaries. 

The inquisition nominates, in all the cities within 
the district of the tribunal, commissaries without ju- 
risdiction. They furnish information on every affair 
denounced to them, and send the process and the 
accused, to the tribunal. 

Appointments. 

The appointments or salaries of the members of the 
inquisition, are paid from the fines and confiscatioos 
imposed by that tribunal, and from the proceeds of a 
place of canon, which is left vacant in each cathedral 
for that purpose. When all these aire not sufficient, 
the royal coflfers fuVnish the deficiency. 

Popes. 

Notwithstanding the purity of religious worship in 
the Spanish colonies ; notwithstanding the fervor of 
the faithful, and the empire of true belief, the pope 
has no direct influence there. They believe, how- 
ever, in his infallibility, in his sanctity, in the virtue 
of his indulgences, in the validity of his dispensations 
Etc. but things have been so disposed, that the pon- 
tifical authority cannot penetrate there, excepting 
through the prism of royal authority. 

First Concessions of the Popes. 

Alexander VI. by his bulls of 1493 and 1501, 
transmitted to Ferdinand and Isabella the direct and 
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useful domain of America. . It is in virtue of these 
bulls, supported by force, that the kings of Spain 
have conquered, and preserved all their possessions 
in the West-Indies. 

These bulls derived all llicir importance from the 
opinion of tlie age ; which regarded the court of 
Rome as the secretaryship of the divinity. Extraor- 
dinary as they appear to us at the present day, par- 
ticularly the former, they were equally of service to 
the Spanish kings in establishing their sovereignty in 
the new world ; in repulsing from their transatlantic 
possessions, the jurisdictions which the popes might 
have wished to exercise there ; and in furnishing a 
•motive for obtaining odier bulls more positive and 
extensive : leaving the pope no power to do any thing 
in America but what was sanctioned by royal appro- 
bation. 

Limits qfthe pQxvers of the Popes. 

Tiic Iioly see can communicate directly with the 
Spanish Indies, only in reserved cases. These rela- 
tions are rare, since the bishops enjoy a more exten- 
sive right of absolution here, than in Europe. AH 
other pontifical acts, as briefs, bulls, dispensations, 
indulgences, 8tc. must be sent from Rome to the 
king of Spain, who has committed their examination, 
exclusively to the council of the Indies. This coun- 
cil determines whether or not, their execution would 
be productive of evil, and directs orforbidsit, accord- 
ing as it appears advantageous, injurious, or indif- 
ferent to the system of the colonics. 
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Spanish policy has thus reduced the pontifical au- 
thority, for the purpose of increasing that of the king ; 
which has become in the Spanish Indies, the centre 
of power and the source of every favour, of every em- 
ploy either civil or ecclesiastic. The consequence is, 
that whatever profession a Spaniard embraces, his 
hopes are all dependent on the king. From the low- 
est officer to the viceroy, from the door-keeper to the 
chiefs of justice, from the meanest scrivenei: of the 
administration to the intendant, from the porter of a 
cathedral to a bishop, all are nominated by the kii^« 
In the distribution of this infinity of employs, of dig- 
nities and honours, consists the grand bulwark of the 
royal power in America. 

Royal Patronage. 

The right of patronage appertains exclusively to 
the king. It has been conferred on him by bulls of 
the popes, particularly that of Julius II. in 1508 ; and 
what more completely invests him with this right is, 
that the discovery of the new world, the propagation 
of the faith, the founding of cities and villages, the 
erecting and supporting of churches, are works solely 
of the crown, or more correctly speaking, are estab- 
lished at the expense of the royal treasury. 

According to this permanent right, no cathedral 
nor parish church, no monastary nor hospital can be 
founded in America, without express and direct per- 
mission from the king. 



£xerc'tse of this Bight. 

The aichbishops, bishops and abbes are nominat- 
ed by the pope, but on the particular and sponta- 
neous presentation of the king. Truth requires that I 
should make honourable testimony to the wisdom 
and justice which presides at those appointments. 
In Spain, the priest, whether bom in obscuritj', or of 
illustrious descent, the monk and the secular, are 
equally eligible to religious promotion. Superior ta- 
lents or inforniatioii joined to an exemplary deport- 
ment, are generally the qualifications which entitle to 
preference. It is true, however, that favouritism has- 
often an influence in these nominations. I agree that 
the saint, ambitious of no honours, will experience 
little trouble in avoiding those of the episcopacy; yet 
it is equally certain, that solicitations are ever fruit- 
less, when the candidate has no oilier merit than that 
of patronage. We find no Spanish bishop who is not 
a good thcologist, who does not lead an exemplary 
life, who docs not reside constantly in his bishoi)ric, 
w|m) does not share his revenue with the poor, of his 
diocese, in a word, ^vho is not a true patriarch in the 
bosOm of his numerous familj', 

The canonrics in the Spanish possessions, are giv- 
en only to persons chosen by the king, who is ex- 
tremely attentive in bestowing these elections solely 
on merit. In fact, as these places require more assi 
duity than motion, as they lead more to a scdentarj- 
than an active life, they aie almost always the recom- 
pencc of aged curates, who have discharged with 
zeal, the laborious ministry of their parishes. 1 have 
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never seen one of this venerable class, who drew 
from his revenue, more than waa indispensably ne- 
cessary, and who did not divide tie surplus among 
his relations and the indigent. 

No person in the Spanish possessions, can possess, 
at the same time, two benefices, two dignities, or 
two prebends. The bishops are charged to render to 
the king, an account of theVacant benefices in their 
dioceses, of the rents attached thereto, and of the in- 
dividuals most worthy of obtaining them. The can- 
didates must address themselves to the viceroys at 
governors, and present to them their petitions, ac- 
companied with all their recommendatory vouchers, 
even the opinion of the prelate. The viceroys or 
governors forward them all to the minister, and from 
the examination of these documents, results the 
nomination or refusal. 

The nomination of curates is, also, in the Spanish 
Indies, a royal right, exercised on the spot by re- 
presentatives of the king. They hold an assembly 
which lasts for a month. The bishop proposes three 
persons, whom he judges most worthy, and fr^ 
this list the governors select. 

Deference to the bishops, has introduced the cus- 
tom of always nominating the candidate whose name 
is first on the list. This, which at first was merely a 
habif , in the lapse of time became regarded as a law. 
In 1770, the governor-general of Caraccas would 
have departed from this order. He nominated to the 
curacy the third on the presented list. But the con- 
trary usage had taken too strong root, to be over- 
turned so easily. Bishop Marti complained loudly 



thereof to the king, ^^'ha rendered an edict confirmmg 
the nomination made by the governor ; but ordaining 
that henceforthf- Jhe governors bhould nominate as 
curate, the first candidate on the list, presented by 
the bishop, unless he had strong reasons to the cori* ■ 
trary ; in wliich case he should confer ivith the bi- 
shop, and arrange with him the nomination. Creole 
priests arc preferred to^uroptans, for the curacies ; 
and those who understand the Indian languages for 
doctrinal curacies f doctrinaires J. No priest who is 
not bom in Spain or Spanish America, can possess 
any benefice, unless he obtains letters of naturaliza- 
tion from the prince. 

All difficulties which arise on exercising the royal 
patronage, are ciu-ried, of course, before the coun- 
cil of the Indies, which regulates all matters of reli- 
gion ; so that no other right remains to the pope, but 
that of granting the bulls which they request, and 
deciding on cases of conscience which tlicy submit 
to liim. 

It is superfluous to prolong this article, relative to 
the royal patronage. The remainder of its rights 
will naturally be discussed in the examination of tlie 
ecclesiastical organization. 

Bishops. 

There are three bislioprics in the jurisdiction 
of the captaincy -general of Caraccas. The first, 
originally established at Coro, was transfeircd, in 
1636, to Caraccas. The particulars of this trans- 
fer, are found in the description of the city of 
Caraecds. The second, ct.VaVAv'sWA "m \Ti"l- «*- 
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Merida de Maracaibo, has, for diocese, the dis- 
memberments which have been madp from the wes- 
tern parts of the bishopric of Caracfeas, and the nor- 
thern part of the archbishopric of Santa Fe, which 
for civil government depends on the viceroy of the 
new kingdom of Grenada. The third is at St. 
Thomas de Guiana, formed iji 1790, of the immense 
province of Guiana, the prdvince of Cumana, and 
the island of Margaretta. The island of Trinidad, 
ceded to the English by the treaty of Amiens, made 
also a part of this bishopric, which is a dismember- 
ment of that of Porto Rico, 

The bishopric of Merida is suffragan of Santa Fe. 
Those of Caraccas and Guiana have not had a me- 
tropolitan since the seat of the archbishopric of 
St. Domingo ceased to exist, by tlie cession of that 
part of the isle of France, until, in 1803, when the 
cathedral of Caraccas was constituted metropoli- 
tan, having for suffragans the bishoprics of Merida 
and Guiana, as is remarked under the article of Cd- 
raccaSj chap. X. 

The revenues of the bishops arise from tithes. 
The king, to whom they appertain, deducts two 
ninths from the moiety, and abandons the rest to the 
ministers of the gospel. The bishop has a fourth 
part of the whole. In some years, this quota has 
yielded the bishop of Caraccas seventy thousand dol- 
lars. This revenue, however, being subjected to 
the vicissitudes of agriculture, and the price of ne- 
cessaries, has been reduced, during the present ^var, 
to less than forty thousand dollars ; and many years 
of peace aic evidently necessary, to render it equally 
lucrative as before the war. TVveb\s\\oip oE Merida'ar 
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revenue is abirai one fourth of that of tiie bishop of 
Caraccas. In the bishopric of Guiana, the king has 
always gathered the tithes, and paid, fi cm his coffers, 
the salary of the bishop, fixed at four thouEaiid dol- 
lars. From cii-cumstaiicc5, however, it is probable 
the latter will soon participate in the tithes ; when his 
revenue will amount 'to ten ot twelve thousand 
dollars. 

' Annuttiet. - 

The bishops render to the king, in his character 
of patron of the Indies, their 0rst year's revenue. 
Formerly they paid only a twelfth part, under the 
name of annats, or first fruits. But they were even- 
tually taxed, like all the other benefices, to pay one 
year entire, under the name of annuidady annuity. 
The only mitigation they have been able to obtain, is, 
that of paying it in six annual instalments. 

Oath of the Bishops. 

The first obligation of an elected bishop, is to 
make oath before a notar]-, that he will respect in 
all points, the royal patronage ; that he will oppose no 
obstacle to the full exercise of the rights which it 
gives, or to the collecting of the products dependent 
thereon. Whatever orders the titular may bring, 
lie cannot be put in possession of the bishopric, un- 
less he presents a certificate of this oath. 

The laws of Spain, less accommoda.\.\v\^QT\ -OtvY^ re- 
ticle, than those of France, lorbid tWx -iivj VJ^^o^ 

Vol. II. M 
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should enjoy the' revenues of his bishopric, unless 
he resides personally in his diocese. 

Ecclesiastical Tribunals. 

Each bishop has his propfcr tribunal, which is 
cSftUed ecclesiastical. It is Composed of the bishop 
himself, the fiscal proctor and the provisor. 

All ordinary sentences are rendered by the provi- 
sor ; the bishop only judges in causes of importance, 
or that interest ecclesiastical personages, such as 
canons. 

Appeals from these Sentences are rendered to the 
archbishop. If the appellant succeeds, the party con- 
demned may appeal to the nearest bishop, and the 
judgment of, thi$ third, tribunal receives definitive 
execution. If the appellant is condemned at the me-, 
tropolitan tribunal, he cannot appeal anew, n 

T/ieir Privileges. 

The constitution q[ these tribunals is similar to that 
of oiir ancient officialities, (^bishops courts J though 
they have more privileges than the latter, which, 
since the ordinance of 1539 have scarcely any cogni- 
zance, except in actions on promise or dissolution of 
marriage. It must be granted at the same time, that 
the Spanish ecclesiastical tribunals have likewise suf- 
fered great reductions in- their jurisdictions. There 
even exists, between these and the civil tribunals, a 
contest in which the former. have rarriy the advan- 
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The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunals em- 
braces all causes of a spiritual nature, aiid all matters 
connected with them — such as orders, benefices, 
patronages, tithes, marriages, legitimations and fu- 
nerals. The secular tribunals, according to Ace^'e* 
do, have cognizance under the royal patronage, al- 
though the question should he between ecclesiastics, 
or against them. *■ j 

Although the ecclesiastical tribunals have cogni- 
zaii(%,' even against the laity, on questions whether 
■ -otbes are due, yet the secular tribunals are compe- 
tent to decide in disputed concerning their payment, 
or their recovery ; because these species of causes 
are called mbctifori. I speak here only of tithes ap- 
pertaining to the churches: when tliey appertain to die 
laitj', the secular tribunals decide both on the right 
and on the fact. 

The portions of jmns, donations to churclics or any 
otiu* sacred places, and to odicr pious uses are in 
the piO«-"ince of the ecclesiastical tribunal^. But the 
demandb of churches, monastarles or priests, for 
rents, jurovy alms, gages, rights and other favours 
or privileges of the king, and also which are not by 
way of deed or vassallagc, should be carried before 
the secular tribunals, as much for the right as for the 
fact. 

The ecclesiastical tribunals, have also cognizance 
of pious legacies made to churehes by contracts be- 
tween the living, or by last will ; either for the re- 
pose of the soul, the redemptionof captives, or other 
objects of a similar nature. They have also the right 
of executing testaments iii all their Yi?,vt.^, 'm. ca.'?«.=.. 
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where the executor does not fulfil the will of the tcs- 
tator within a year, or sooner if in his power, eveii 
though the testator should have signified a contrary 
will. When these causes are between the laity, the 
gecular tribunals have also jurisdiction over them, be- 
cause they are mixtijbri 

The jurisdiction of civil and temporal causes, be- 
tweeln priests, as well as those wherein a layman 
|)l68ds against a priest, belongs to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. But if the priest is demandant, the cause 
is carried before the secular tribunal. 

The priest administering on effects not belonging 
to the king or his council, is prosecuted before his 
proper tribunal. 

A guardianship given by a lay-minor to a priest, 
should be discussed before the secular tribunal ; ' and 
that of a minor priest given to a layman, should be 
brought before an ecclesiastical tribunal, to which 
should also be rendered an account of the guardianF 
ship. >r ' - 

Finally, the ecclesiastical tribunals, rank amotig 
their prerogatives, the defence and preservation of 
the immunities of the churches, known by the name 
of asylums ; of which I shall treat, before I conclude ' 
this chapter. 

The process of the ecclesiastical court, is subject 
to the same forms as that of the secular. ITieir judg- 
ments are said to be less slow and expensive. That 
however does not prevent them from multiplying 
writings, from peiplexiAg die clearest affairs, from 
consuming abundance of stamped paper,, and from 
fleecing the unfortunate clients. By What fatality 
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does it happen, that all human affairs are thus subject 
to abuse? The question conveys its own answer-r-r 
they are human. 

Chapters. 

The chief place of each bishopric, has a chapter, of 
which the number of members is always proportion, 
ed to the revenues of the diocese. That of Carac 
cas, beiiifj the richest, possesses also the most nu- 
merous chapter. During one hundred and four years 
that the seat of the bisliopric was at Coro, it had no 
other canons than a dean and a chapter. In propor- 
tion as the tithes were augmented their number in- 
creased, so that at present the chapter of Caraccas 
counts for its members, a deun, a sub-dean, a chap- 
ter, a prcceptoralprebendiuy, a treasurer, a magis- 
terial prebendary, a doctoral, a penitentiary, a pre- 
bendary of favour, and six prebendaries, of whom 
three are demi-proportionaries. 

The chapter of Mcrida, less numerous than that 
of Caraccas, would nevertheless, have been still less 
so, had it followed tlie same rule of proportioning its 
number to its revenue. Its rents do not exceed the 
fourth of those of the chapter of Caraccas, yet it is 
composed of a dean, one doctoral, one magisterial, 
two prebendaries of fa\'our, and two other prebends. 

The bishopric of Guiana, has a chapter of only 
two canons, to each of \i'hom the king pays annuallj', 
from his coffers, six hundred dollars. If the reve- 
nues of the bishop come to be assigned on tithes, this 
new chapter will doubtless receive also its \>'Oirt, awA. 
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like those of Caraccas and Merida, will acquire new 
members, in proportion as it acquires new rents to 
support them. 

Curates. 

; After the bishops and chapters, naturally follow^ 
this class of pastors, so useful when their deportment 
f^ vi^ance respond to the august object of their 
functions; and so injurious, when they abuse the 
consideration, the respect and the confidence, which 
their sacerdotal character inspires. God forbid Aat 
I should refuse to the generality of Spanish curates, 
all the virtues of their station, or withhold from them 
thosQ eulogiums, merited by the indefatigable zeal 
with which, day and night, they administer their 
spiritual succours. They all appeared to me, pos- 
sessing in an eminent degree, every pastoral quality. 
I acknowledge that I know very litde of the paiticu^ 
lars of their administration ; but, however perfec^Bflt 
may be, it cannot excel that of our French curates. 
The religious reader, will not perhaps be displeased, 
if I here give a sketch of them. 

Eulogium of the French Curates. 

The French curates have always taken for the basis 
of their actions, that the sheep are not made for the 
pastor, but the pastor for the sheep. From thence, 
is naturally derived the^obligation to wdtch over their 
preservation and Saterifice every thing to their happi- 
ness. ^ 
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Convinced that example is more eloquent than llie 
most studied precepts, they commence by regulating 
their own lives, according to the model which they 
propose to their parishioners. Far from coldly con- 
fining their cares to spiritual things, they on the con- 
trary extend them to every department of civil life, 
where their inflnence may prove useful. They be- 
come, at the same time, the pontiffs, the fathers, the 
protectors and the administrators of their parishes,— 
The laws receive equal succour from them, with re- 
li^i^, since, in being priests, they do not forget that 
they are citizens. Forbidden all coercive nieans, 
tliey have, like the sa\'iour of the world, no other 
arms than persuasion, no other authority than t^en- 
tleness. They study, above all, to conciliate the 
practice of the christian with the social virtues. — 
They rank labour among the highest duties imposed 
on man by his creator. The slothful, the idler and 
Jhe vagrant, are equally reprehensible in their eyes, 
with those who directly violate the duties of religion. 
Instead of multiplying religious ceremonies, and al- 
lowing superstition to take root, which converts the 
best of christians into an insupportable fanatic, they 
confine themselves to enforchjg those religious fetes, 
Vhich are strictly enjoined. Every one employs all 
other days, all other moments, in procuring the com- 
forts of life, in fulfdling his task in society, and in 
contributing to the public prosperity. No jierson is 
entitled to the alms of the pastor but the infirm, the 
aged, and the orphan. This is but an inconsiderable 
part of the good which has always been, and still is 
^peiformed by ihei'cspectubic Fvendi cv\TnV."'5, ^a\ \Vifi 
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happiness of their parishioners* The peace, ti'an- 
quillity and concord of families, are also the sei ious 
objects of their cares. Domestic quarrels are, by 
their mediation, appeased as soon as known. The 
hatred which interest or passion often produces be- 
tween citizens, yields to the indefatigable cares of 
these pastors, and is terminated by sincere recon- 
ciliations : chicanery finds in them the most invete- 
rate enemies. How often have they drawn citizens 
into a happy understanding, when they were about 
commencing, or perhaps had already commenced^ a 
process, the delays and expenses of which, would 
probably have produced the rain and misery of all 
parties ! Theie is a certain emulation among the 
curates, on this point, which causes them to consider 
as a good deed, ever}'^ process which they have pre- 
vented or destroyed. Such men are doubtless wor- 
thy of public veneration ; and in effect they enjoy it 
so fully, that they are more frequently regarded m 
tutelar^angels, than as public functionaries. 

Classification of the Curates. 

• ■ 

The care of souls is confided, in the Spanish Indies, 
to rectoral curates, doctrinal curates and missiona- 
ries. The first are those who officiate in parishes^ 
where the Spanish population predominates. The 
second, those who exercise curial functions in the 
Indian villages. The third, those who catechise the 
Indians, and instruct them in the radiments of the 
social life. 
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The functions of rectoral and doctrinal curates are 
nearly the same. The lutter arc merely enjoined to 
much more assiduity in the instruction of the Indians. 
In this consists tlie difference of their recompences 
and emolumcnis. 

Rectoral Curates. 

The rectoral curates have- a right to the amount of 
the tithes which remiiins, after deducting one fourth 
for the bijhop, another fourth for the chapter, and 
two ninths wiiich appertain to the king. The part 
which accrued to the lower clergy, was divided 
among the curates of the towns. The curates suc- 
cessively established in other places, were excluded 
from a participation. They complained thereof; 
apd, as might be expected, supported their com- 
plaints wi'.h pcrcmptorj' motives. The king deci- 
ded, that the part of the tithes destined to tliis use, 
should be sequestrated, until the pretensions of the 
new curates were adjusted. Ten years have elapsed 
since this order was executed, and the rectoral cu- 
rates reduced to their perquisites ; which, iu fact, 
are more considerable in the Spanish colonies, than 
in any other part of die christian world. 

Doctrinal Curates. 

The doctrinal curates have much fewer perquisites, 

tiecause they are forbidden to take any thing for the 

■marriages, baptisms and iiitennents of Indians. The 

Viiig allowed them, as a compensation, the annual 

Vol. II. .V 
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sum of 183 dollars, according to the law^s of the In- 
dies ; but, by a subsequent law, a new settlement is 
made, proportioned to the importance of the village. 
Besides the first fruits, they collect tithes on grain 
and vegetables. To this order of curates the mis- 
sionaries tranrfer such Indians as have already receiv- 
ed the pririciplcs of civilization. 

Mmtons. 

The idea of making the conquest of America a 
species of crusade, was greatly owing to the right 
-which Spain had received from the court of Rome, 
of uniting the new world to its dominions, for the 
purpose of establishing Christianity therein. The 
bull of coiicession of 1493, was founded on this mo- 
tive. Every invasion was believed legitimate, when 
the cross was borne beside the royal standard. " Be- 
" come a christian or die," said they to the Indian, 
" and thou canst not be one, without despoiling thy- 
" self of thy liberty and effects, ia favour of those 
" who procure thee this blessing." This moral, or 
rather, this abuse of " the right of the strongest," 
produced the greatest violences ; until at length the 
Spanish kings, informed of the outrages peipetrated 
\\\ their name, and without their knowledge, wisely 
determined to confide the conversion of the Indians 
to more suitable persons. To them who had courage 
sufficient to scatter the seeds of faith on a soil, which 
perhaps might be sprinkled wjth their blood ; who 
had sufficient contempt for the riches of this world, 
to content themselves with the recompence promised 



m another ; to sucli as propagate or die for the 
faith ; who had sufficitnt talents and patience, to 
draw the Indian fi-om the habitudes of a Sdvagt hfe, 
to make him prefer a residence in villages, to a resi- 
dence in woods, and the duties of society, to the 
rights of independence ; who had sufficient vigour 
to brave the inclemency of the seasons, and the in- 
. salubrity of ailment. All these virtues, all these 
quaJitiee have shone beyond belief, in the missiona- 
ries employed by the Spanish in the new world. 
This measure was put in practice at St. Domingo, 
nearly at the moment that the Spaniards arrived 
there ; but we must not judge of its goodness, from 
the effects it produced at thut place. The total ex- 
termination of the Indians in that island seemed to 
be the wish of the ajiostle, as well as of the conque ■ 
ror. In other parts, subjugated by the Spaniards, 
the missionaries were not introduced until aftar 
the government, wishing to avoid a further effusion 
of blood, renounced the nse of arms ina^randizing 
the Spanish sovereignty. I have already said and 
demonstrated, that all the principal cities at present 
existing within the district of the captain -general of 
Caraccas, were founded and peopled by force of arms 
alone. Witli the exception of two weak and unfor- 
tunate missions to Cumana, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth centurj', which were immediately extermi- 
nated, the milder measures of christian morality were 
not exclusively employed, until towards the middle 
(rfthe seventccndi centurj-. 
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Mission of Firitu* 

The projet of establishing missions in Terra-Fir- 
vina, was conceived by Francis Rodrigue Lcyta, an 
inhabitant of St. Cristoval des Cumanagotas m the 
province of Cumana. 

He communicated the plan in 1648 to Don Lopez 
de Aro, bishop of Porto Rico, who found it worthy 
of being proposed to the king of Spain. The death 
of this prelate was a great detriment to the celerity 
of its success. The bishop, however, who succeed- 
ed him, declared in favor of the project, and made 
such representations as determined the king to sus- 
pend, by cedule of 1652, all military expeditions 
against the Indians of the province of Cumana, At 
the same time, by command of the king, an envoy 
was dispatched, consisting of eight missionaries, of 
the order of St. Francis, at the head of whom was 
father Jean de Mendoza, equally commendable for 
his deportment, as for his talents. y 

These missionaries landed at Cumana, the 8th of 
May, 1656. They chose as the scene of their apos^^ 
tolic labors, that part called Piritu^ which is on the 
coast beside the rivers Unaca and Barcelona. The 
reduction of the Indians who occupied tliis territory 
was the niore difficult, from having been attempted 
for a long time ; and die more important, since ^ it 
would open between the province of Venezuela and 
that of Barcelona, a communication which these In- 
dians rendered impracticable. This enterprise cost 
the missionaries but a few months of privation and 
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Tatigue. Before the expiration of a jTar, they found-- 
ed llic village of la Conception de Piritu. Their 
success was every day more evident. By dint of 
trouble and perseverance, they inspired the savages 
with a relish for the sweets of social life, and inscri- 
bed on the grand list of subjects of the king of 
Spain, men who had until then been the most 
cruel enemies of his aulhority. 

After having removed from this part of the coast, 
all the dangers to which the Spaniards were exposed, 
the ever ftrvent zeal of these apostles, induced them 
to penetrate farther into the interior, than any mis- 
sion had ever proceeded. Gaining ground foot by 
foot, they have passed the Oronoko, leaving behind 
them nont but men convened to social life, and they 
have reached the Rio-Ntgro (Black River) where 
they Ubour at the present day. The tract which 
they occupy is more than five hundred leagues, — 
This mission, like all others, has consumed an infi- 
nity of missionaries, who successively came, and 
still come from Spain. 

' Mission of Cumana. 

Nearly at the same epoch that the mission of 
Franciscans was established at Piritu, another arri- 
ved from Spain, destined for the province of Cu- 
mana, composed of Arragonian capuchins, ivho had 
already passed two years at Piritu, (1651 — 1652) 
from whence they had been recalled to Spain on com- 
. 3>Uiints made hy the council of the Indies. These 
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tomplaints being proved unfounded, and their inno- 
cence established, they were sent back to their func- 
tions, and the province of Cqmana assigned to them* 
Their ministry was the more useful here, since con- 
quest had made but litde progress in these parts, 
and die Spaniaids possessed scarcely any other tcr- 
ritorj', than the mere environs of the city of Cumana. 
By the cares of these missionaries, several villages 
were founded. All die plain ceded gradually to 
their morals. The mountains, less accessible, op- 
posed obstacles to their progress, which are not yet 
surmounted. It is always the province, or rather, 
kingdom of Arragon which furnishes this mission 
wth the requisite members. 

Mission of Venezuela. 

The example and success of the two missions^ 
just mentioned, animated several capuchins with a 
holy zeal, who repaired to the province of Vene- 
zuela, to preach there the gospel, under the direc- 
tion of father Caravantes. They formed missions to 
Caraccas, Valencia, Barquisimeto, Nirgua, To- 
cuyo, Carora, Truxillo, Tocuyo on the coast, Ma?- 
racaibo. La Guira, La Victoria, San Matheo, Ca- 
i^'iia, Tulmero, Quibon and Quara. They flocked 
tliere from all parts. Many Indians even, attracted 
by the singularity of the sight, abandoned their sa- 
'\ age life, to participate in the advantages of chris- 
tiaiiltv. 

The chapter of Caraccas, which then governed 
tlie Vacant bishopric, judged by the advantages re- 
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Suiting from these pious exercises, of those whicFi 
would be produced by missions in constant ac- 
tivity ; they therefore requested from the king a 
supply of missionaries, for the conversion of those 
multitudes of Indians, who in that province had de- 
fied all military effort, and maintained their own in- 
dependence. This request was granted, by- cedule 
of 21st May, 1658. Six capuchins of the province 
of Arragon were sent to Caraccas. The effects of 
their zeal surpassed the most flattering expectations. 
The whole province had been covered with savage 
and ferocious Indians, who prevented all communi- 
cation between the principal cities, unless hy a cir- 
cuitous route, or an armed force. The fruitless 
efforts employeri to reduce them, had only aug- 
mented their love for the savage life, and their ha- 
tred to the Spaniards. The resignation of these 
new missionaries, their morality, and their exem- 
plary lives, soon effected that desirable object, 
which government, with all its expedients had beeh 
unable to accompliah during a century and a half. 
Several, as well of the first misFionarles, as those 
who succeeded them, fell victims to their barbarous 
proselytes; but they had onlv their blorjd to shed, and, 
in devotiiig themselves to this enterprise, tlicy had 
m. ide an oiTenng of it to God and the king. 

To these venerable men must be ascrilied the 
conversion and even the civilization of the Goamos, 
Atatures, Cucaros, Guarivos, Chiricoas, Goara- 
noas, Otomacos, Amaibos, Zaruros, Chirigus, 
Atapaimas, Dazaros, Cherrechennes, Zaparipas, Go- 
iiigoaE, Guires, Gayoues, Achaguas, Guayqiiiris, 
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Mapoycs, Tamanacos and Atysasamas, of which 
nations, each had a particular language, or a differ- 
ent dialect. To this mission also, several cities and 
villages owe their foundation : as Saint-Francois- 
Xavier, La Divina-Pastora, Saint-Francois, Sauit- 
Joseph, San- Carlos, Araure, San-Jean-Baptiste-del- 
Pao, Mayquetie, &c. In a word, it has the merit 
of completing the civilization of the whole Vene- 
zuela province, to the banks of the Oronoko, whi- 
ther it was impossible to penetrate till this missicxi 
had opened the road. Thus the total reduction of 
the province terminated with rendering the mission 
unnecessary ; and in fact it no longer exists. Those 
villages which are still in the hands of missionaries, 
have for their pastors, capuchins from Andalusia. 

Other Missions. 

In several places in which the same evils existed, 
^ similar remedy has been employed, but not in all 
cases with equal ejRicacy. 

A mission of capuchins from Navarre exists a- 
mong the environs of San Faustino and the city of 
Perija, in the province of Marac^bo ; but it effect- 
ed much more at first than it does at die present 
day. 

In the environs of Varinas, toward Santa-Fc, 
there is a particular mission of Jacobins dependent 
on Santa- Fe. 

On the banks of the river Apure, there is a mis- 
sion of Andalusian capuchins : they have also in 
charge a a few villages of Indians who have not yet 
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been liroiiglit under the civil authority, in the pro. 
vince of Venezuela. 

Guiana, during two centuries, excited no solici- 
tude on the part of government. It was regarded as 
a possession of too little promise to be worth rescu- 
ing from the savages and the waters. It ^vas only 
in \121 that Philip V. ordered the province of Ca- 
talonia to send thidier a misKiou of thirty capuchins : 
they arrived in the year following. The labours of 
this mission produced the formation of more than 
forty villages, and the conversion of all the Indians 
who occupy that part of Guiana which is between 
the Oronoko and Cape Nassau, and between the sea 
and the river Caroni. Its attentions have been 
equally exerted in the upper country of the Oronoko, 
and several villages attest their eiEcacy ; but the 
reduction is less complete than in the louver regions. 

Such are the missions which exist in the country 
I have undertaken to describe. The great number 
of works which I have found it necessary to peruse, 
that I might obtain the history and be enabled to 
present a summary of it to the reader, have given 
me an idea of the missionary too honourable to hu- 
manity to be kept from the public- 

Merie of the Jirst j]S/monaries. 

When imagination conceives all that the greatest 
devotion, the purest zeal, and the most meritorious 
resignation can deserve, it will form but a feeble 
outline of those claims which the conduct of the mis- 

Vol. ir. 
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sionarics in America present to the admiration and the 
applause of all just men. It is important to premise that 
neither obligation nor obedience influenced them to this 
enterprise. No person of the religious orders, is ever 
compelled in Spain, to enter upon an American 
mission. It -was therefore of their own free will, and 
through a piu-e desire to propagate the faith, that 
these men abandoned their country,their climate, their 
repose, and theii' attachments, to transplant themselves 
into a region where all the elements conspire against 
the European. But what are these dangers, which 
so many brave, in comparison to the particular ha- 
zards which encompalss the missionaries ? No sooner 
were they cast upon these distant shores, than they 
plunged into the forests, without any other force 
than thtf firmness of their own souls, without any 
nourishment but the fniits of an uncultivated soil, 
without any guai'antee but providence, without any 
hope of escaping the ferocity of the natives but that 
which might spring from the influence of morality r 
even this too was rendered more feeble, since it 
could be of no avail, until they had acquired the 
language of the nations they came to teach. 

How many of these worthy apostles have been? 
torn in pieces by the savage Indians to whose mer- 
cy they had submittted their lives ! How many 
have become the prey of ferocious beasts, have pe- 
rished with hunger, or have fallen victims to those 
maladies, which excessive heat, heavy rains, and 
the deadly effluvia of marshes combined to render 
JEatal. How often has it been requisite to renew 
these missions — to replace their sacrificed members ! 
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■When we behold men devoting themseTves to immi- 
nent hazard of death, the occurrenee may be ex- 
plained by an extraordinary zeal, and by tlie glory 
which results from_ braving such danger; but when 
experience has proved that the sufferings to be en- 
countered are beyond human ability to sustain, fliat 
tiie nations among whom they must reside are com- 
posed of cannibals ; — to find still new martyrs, new 
victims presenting themselves for sacrifice, is a phe- 
nomenon that must ever redound to the honour of 
the christian faith. 

'I'hc men who thus readily sacrificed themselves 
to the propagation of the faith, must have been well 
convinced that ur abode of happiness, and of de- 
lights, is the eternal reeomptnce of the just ! They 
must have been fully satisfied of the nothingness of 
this world, who thus exchanged the pleasures of re- 
tirement for a life of agony prolonged. Well did 
they.earn the palm of niart}Tdom — the only incite- 
ment to a vocation which occasions us to shudder 
v-fhile we admire. Virtuous anchoiites ! to whom 
society is indebted for so many men who, but for 
you, would still dispute the prey with the ferocious 
beasts — to whom religion owes so many proselytes, 
who would still have been plunged in the gloom of 
pagan darkness — receive my homage : it is pure, as 
vour labours were pamful and meritorious. 

Cooling of tJie priinitive zeal. 

But why is not this eulogium equally applicable to 
tliose who occupy the same missions at the present 
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day ? It isl^ecause nothing in nature is constant—* 
nothing survives the lapse of ages without alteration. 
Opinions, like actions, are subject to the same ver- 
satility. Things which seem wonderful at one time, 
cease to appear so at another. 

Even those principles which rest on the immutable 
law$ of nature, are not sheltered from this fluctuation 
of the human mind. Every nation bends them to 
its own ideas, and the pressure of years renders them 
undistingtiishable. 

Contempt, sooner or later, succeeds to admiration, 
imd enthusiasm gives place to indifference. These 
new sentiments, worn out in their turn, are replaced 
in process of time, by those whose statiofi they oc- 
cupy. Thus it is, that the holy fervour of the mis- 
sionary has become chilled, and no longer exists but 
on the lips. The religious orders of Spain still fur- 
nish individuals, who offer their yolmitary services to 
replace tliose missionaries who die in America. It is 
doubtless their intention, on leaving Spain, to de- 
vote themselves to the spiritual conquest of the In- 
dians, without anticipating any reward for their la- 
bours except the crown of the martyr or the recom- 
pense of the apostle. But on their arrival in America, 
finding the lives of their brethren rather fashioned ac- 
cording to the spirit of man than the spirit of Qod, 
the frailtv of their natures deems it more convenient 
to follow than to furnish an example. He must be 
brave who prefers a deatli of glory to a life of indo- 
lence ; yet if courage were a general quality it would 
cease to be a virtue :— -at least it would become so 
common that being found in the cloisters, it would of 
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course be found every where. Knthiisiasm resem- 
bles courage in its efforts ; but as it is an extraordi- 
nary movement of the soul, the same impulse can on- 
ly excite it for a time ; — With regard to the provin- 
pes of Caraccas, that time /lag been nearly a centitrj'. 

.Actual JMissionaries. 

The tjiissionarics are at present distributed among 
the reduced villages, where they exercise ciirialand 
aposiohc functions. There is but one in each vil- 
lage. He enjoys all the veneration due to a priest, 
and the homage rendered to a sov*-Teign. The popu- 
lation in these' villages consits exclusively of Indians, 
nor is any other admitted. This measure, prescribed 
by the law, is greatly advantageous to the authority 
of the missionary ; and such is his vigilance to pre- 
vent a mixture, fatal to his power, that Spaniards 
who may have occasion to pass these villages arc on ■ 
ly allowed to remain the time requisite for refresh- 
ment if they arrive during the day, or to pass the 
night if they come in the evening. The missionary 
receives them at his own dwelling, and prevents all 
communication witli the Indians; nor are they per- 
mitted to prolong their stay on any pretext. These 
precautions render it impossible to ascertain particu- 
lars concerningthe manner of their lives. But their 
assiduity to conceal the details of their administration, 
the actual nullity of reduction and conversion among 
the savages, the tardy civilization of those Lidians 
who for successive generations have been confided to 
their ministry — these furnish grounds for the opi- 
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nion that neither the cause of religion, nor national 
sovereignty derive any material advantage from their 
labours. 

It is against my will, and only in obedience to 
those laws by which every historian is obligated, that 
I suffer those melancholy truths to flow from my pen. 
, My heart submits with pain to the necessity of rela- 
ting others still more afflicting : for deficiency of zeal 
and luke warmness of conduct are not the onlv re- 
proaches merited by modern missionaries. 

They are forbidden to exact any comperisatioa 
from the Indians, either for administration of the sa- 
cranients, or for any other ecclesiastic function. The 
prohibition is not directly vidated, but its spirit is 
completely eluded by the sale, at a thousand per 
cent profit, of rosaries, scapularies, and little images 
of the virgin and of the saints. The poor Indian is 
perpetually menaced with the wrath of God, till he 
has purchased some of all the different kinds for sale 
by the missionary. This imposition, apparently so 
>trivial, is repeated sufficiently often in the course of 
a year, to become an object of importance and of 
speculation. 

The law has in vain guaranteed the Indian from all 
obligation to employ his labours gratuitously, for 
any person's profit. The avidity of certain missiona- 
ries does not blush to abuse their religious influence ; 
to employ alternately menaces and promises ; and 
thus to obtain from tlie timid and creduloirs Indian, 
labour beyond his strength, without allowing him 
any share of its proceeds. 
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Itisnoi'are occurrence to see deputatioiis o(ln- 
dians arrive at Caraccus, to complain before the bi- 
shop and captain- general against the oppression of the 
missionariey ; to request tlieir rceal, or at least the 
suppression of their abuses. It is equally customary 
to ace missiotiiiries sent for by llie royal audience of 
Caraccas, to answer charges, in which they are ac- 
cused of great excesses. There are also some mis- 
sionaries, who openly deal in commerce, or rather 
in counterbaud and monoply ; and who in defiance of 
their rules aceutnulate wealth. Report, which is not 
always confined within the limits of truth, ascribes to 
many of them capitals of sixty and eighty thousand 
dollars. The amount is perhaps exaggenited, but 
if one half is deducted, it is impossible to deny the 
other. 

The mission of Franciscans merit an honoiirabie va- 
ception from these charges ; and I make it with par- 
ticular satisfaction. 

Appointments and cornpensatio?! nf the Mi.^skmdj-'"'^. 

The mercantile f^irit of the missionaries finds 
some justification in the smallness of their allowance. 
This was more than sufficient for the first missiona- 
ries, who subsisted on roots and wild fruits ; but is 
inadequate for domestic support and i'or a decent 
maintenance. I have already remarked that alltheiu 
functions must be gratuitous; they of course dcrivt- 
no income from perquisites. Their compensation 
from the king must of course supply all their necessi- 
ties.- I will give the reader, who is acquainted with 
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America, an opportunity to judge whether thfc ap- 
pointments of tlie missionaries are sufficiently consi- 
derable, to dispense with further accessions. 

Each missionary of the province of Piritu or Bar- 
cel(Hia, receives 150 dollars per annum in tliat pro- 
vince, and in the lower countrv of the Oronoko : in 
the upper parts of Oronoko and Rio-Negro, or Black 
River, they have 200 dollars. 

The Arragonese capuchins, who serve the mis- 
sion of Cumana, on the side of Paria and the bottom 
of the Oronoko, have each 111 dollars. 

The mission of Andalusian capuchins, on the 
banks of the river Apure, in the province of Varinas, 
and who occupy also jome villages of the province 
of Caraccas, receives annually for each of its mem- 
bers, 50 dollars. 

The capuchins of Navarre, who are stationed in 
the province of Maracaibo, on the borders of the 
river San-Faustino have each 150 dollars. 

The Catalan capuchins who occupy the lower parts 
of Guiana receive, or should receive, 150 dollars 
each. I say should receive, because that since 1791 
the payment has been stopped, on pretence that they 
are possessed of sufficient property to defray evoy 
charge. 

niches of the Catalan capuchins of Guiana. 

m 
t 

It is true that the capuchins of Guiana possess, ia 
common, immense droves of homed cattle. The 
manner in which they have acquired them, is so ho* 
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nourable to their forcslglit that it deserves to be 

related. 
The first Catalan capuchins arrived at Guiana in 

1725, and had to struggle with all the necessities of 
life, in a country whcro man had till that time de- 
manded nothin<^ from the eaitli, but what he ob- 
tained without culture and without labour. They 
were on the point of imitating the Jesuits, their pre- 
decessors, whom misery and famine had compelled 
to abandon that mission ; but the regret and the 
shame of thus losing the object of their journey di- 
rected them to an expedient which they soon re- 
joiced at having adopted. Two of their number 
were sent, in 1726, into the province of Barcelona, 
to procure, through the aid of charitj', some cows 
for the commencement of a herd, which should be 
the common property of the mission. The two en- 
voys accomplished this hazardous and fatiguing 
journey, with a promptitude and a good fortune that 
is regarded as a prodigy- They obtained from the 
charity of Pierre Figucra, an inhabitant of that de- 
pendency, twenty-eight cows and two bulls, which 
they conducted successfully to Guiana. The atten- 
tion bestowed on their natural increase was so effi- 
cacious that their present number exceeds a hundred 
and fifty thousand : all of which belong to the mis- 
sionaries of Guiana. The missionaries themselves 
inspect the administration of the droves, which cover 
the surface of Guiana, and the produce is employed 
to satisfy their wants. This has not prevented their 
applying to the king, for the payment of their ap- 
VoL. H. r 
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pointmcnts ; and a royal cedulc of 1800 ordered, ia 
fact, that they should be paid with the arrearages. 
But the intendant and audience evade the execution, 
and subject the demand of the missionaries to such 
tests that it is evident the result will dispossess 
them of their cattle if it gives the appointipents ; or 
will give them nothing if it leaves them in possessioa 
of their herds. 

Eulogium of the missionary Fabara. 

m 

Nothing would remain to be related, concerning 
the missionaries distributed over the district of the 
captain-general of Caraccas, had I not reserved for 
the termination of this article the pleasure of making 
known the brilliant virtues of one distinguished mis- 
sionary : — the worthy Fabara, who neither yields 
in fervency of zeal nor in resignation of mind, to 
those fathers who first devoted themselves to the 
conversion of the Indians. Tliis venerable man be- 
longs to the mission of Arragonese capuchins who 
were sent into the province of Cumana. Impressed 
with the duties of his station, he disdained the 
pleasures attached to the calm and lucrative func- 
tions of governing a village of Indians already civK. 
lized ; and preferred the more painful task of found- 
ing new villages^ among Indians perfectly savage. 
By his mildness, affability, and morality, he has 
succeeded in collecting together, tliousands of In- 
dians, who had constantly repelled all former mis- 
sionaries. 

The Indians who occupy the Bergantin mountains^ 
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and the Giiaraiinos, at the mouth of llie Oronoko, 
constitute the nursery fiom which father Fabara 
draws the poiiukiioii of an immense village formed 
by him on the banks of the Guarapicke. This vil- 
i»?;e retains the name of Bon-Pastcur, (good pastor) 
given to it by the public voice. The virtue of Fa- 
bara is so weil known to the Indians, that they be- 
lieve him to be of a different species from the other 
missionaries. He is in fact neither sovereign, nor 
even magistrate over his converts, but is satisfied 
with the appellation of father, the title of friend. — 
He has the address to inspire the Indians with a love 
of labour, without their perceiving that they are influ- 
enced by tlie suggestions of the gootl father Fabara. 
The products appertain entirely to themselves ; so 
tliat the aspect of miser}-, which gives a melancholy 
air to all other Indian villages, is replaced in tliat of 
' Bon-Pasteiir, by an ap]K:arai]Ce of prosperity which re- 
joices the soul. 'J 'here are no poor among them, except 
him who governs them. In short, all other missionaries 
confine tliemselves to the preservation of those !ntlian 
villages which they have found already established ; 
father Fabara alone founds new villages. His bre- 
thren avail themselves of the labours of their prede- 
cessors ; Fabara labours for those who shall suc- 
ceed him, for religion, for the Spanish sovereignty, 
for societj'. 

Venerable and respectable man, I leave you with 
regret : the limits of my work deny me the pleasure 
of detailing all those traits which form your character. 
Envy will perhaps discover that I have already said 
too much ; but her suggestionij arc to me of no im- 
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portancc. May your days be multiplied in propor- 
tion to the usefulness with which they are employed ! 
After the class of ecclesiastics who discharge cu- 
rial functions, historic order naturally presents that 
of priests who exercise only sacerdotal functions. 
This class is composed of seculars and regulars. 

Secular Priests. 

It is well known, that Spanish America, like the 
metropolis, abounds in priests ; but it is not equally 
known that they are less numerous than formerly, in 
proportion to the population. The ecclesiastic state 
seems to smooth so easily the road to heaven, and 
obtains so much consideration and so many benefits, 
that it could not fail to be eagerly embraced by men, 
whose character, piety and ambition, desired no better 
than to become, at small expense, wealthy and resipec- 
table in this world, and eternally happy in the other. 
Hence, in the first ages of the discovery, the vocation 
of the white inhabitants seemed to be entirely for the 
priesthood. 

We perceive, by a request presented to the king in 
1644, from the city of Mexico, how much the ecclesi- 
astic ministry engrossed of the population and .riches 
of society. The inhabitants of this principal city in 
' America, solicited the interposition of royal authori- 
ty to prohibit the founding of new convents ; to set 
limits to the revenues of those already established ; 
and to restrict the powers of the bishops to confer or- 
ders — becaiise they already reckoned above sixthou- 
^land ecclesiastics without benefices. 
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abolition of the asylums. Since that epoch, the 
churches in France have no longer been open to cri- 
minals and closed to jubtice. 

Abolished in England. 

Henry VII. had some time previous effected this 
salutary reform in England ; and Julius II. the con- 
temporary pope, appro\'ed inste;id of opposing the 

measure. 

Mahitained in Spain. 

Spain, more scrupulous, continues under the 
yoke imposfd by these arrangements of the htJy 
chair. The jurisdiction of the asylums was during 
a. long period imcertain and variulile, liccause ihe 
laws of successive pontiffs allowed them no stability. 

If the conduct of France and England, has not 
been imitated in Spain, it it not tJirough want of a 
conviction that the asylums are prejudicial : but 
the government is still more strongly convinced that 
the tranquillity of the state requires the utmost cir- 
cumspection m such reforms. It prefers therefore 
the slow but certain means which patience and po- 
licy offer, without incurring the inconveniences at- 
tendant on tco marked and hastj- innovations. Cus- 
tom so identifies man with every thing by which 
he is surrounded, that he feels a respect for every 
institution, whether vicious or not, in proportion to 
its antiquity. Every wise government must adopt 
for the basis of its system, the character of the peo- 
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pie subjected to its laws. If the national genius is 
quick, penetrating, and enlightened, the operations 
of government may be bold ; their correctness being 
promptly perceived, will make them to be received 
and respected : but if the genius is slow, thoughtful, 
contemplative, legislation must more gradually pro- 
ceed toward its object, that the usefulness of its 
means may be ascertained. 

Reduction of the Asylums^ 

We can only ascribe to these grand motives,, 
which exist at all times and in all places, the conduct 
of the king of Spain, in reducing the extent of these 
asylums previous to their abolition. He at first re- 
quired his holiness to restrain to a smaller number of 
temples this privilege, originally common to alL 
On this demand a bull was issued, dated 12th Sep- 
tember, 1772, which orders that throughout the 
Spanish dominions there shall be but one church of 
immunity in each place, with Uie exception of large 
cities, in which there shall be two, to be designated 
by the bishops. On the 14th of January following,, 
the king ordered the execution of this bull, and since 
that period the parochial church in every chy or vil- 
lage, alone retains this privilege. In the city of 
Caraccas, the churches of St. Paul and Alta-Gracia 
alone, out of seventeen, enjoy the right of asylum*^ 

Legislation of the Asylums. 

The history of all the bulls, and all the laws, 
which have appe^^•ed on the subject of the asylums, 
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would occupy too much space to give fentirc. Tlae- 
I curious reader may be gi'aliScd by reading the In. 

struction manuelle of Don Fernando Gonzales de 

\ Socueba, who has treated this subject thoroughly. 

1 It only falls stiictly witliin my plan to make known 

the actual state of the asylums, 

1. The immunity of the temples applies only to 
him who has committed homicide by chance, or in 
his own defence. ( Bull of Clement XII. 1739, con- 
jirmed by another hull of Benedict XIV. 15 Marc/i, 

1751.^ To this it is added that whoevt.T after 
having wounded any person dangerously, so that his 
death is apprehended, seeks refuge in a church, shall 
be delivered up to tlie secular judges. 

2. Those who command or Instigate assassina- 
tions, shall have no more right to the privilege of 
the asylums, than those who execute them. fBulL 
of Innocent IV.) 

3. The immunity does not avail any person who, 
being in a privileged place, kills a person ^viio is not 
in it, znA vice versa. {" Bull of Benedict XW.) 

4. He who commits the iiii against nature, who 
commits violation, or who makes false money, in 
the church or in Liny concealed place of its depen- 
dencies, is' excluded from the immunity. fDe im- 
munitate ecclcsiarum. ) • 

5. Those guilty of high treason and dieir accom- 
» plices, have not the right of asylum, nor even those 

who had knowledge of the criminal design, ^vithout 
denouncing it. 

6. Those who form conspiracies to deprive the 
crown of any right, or to detach any possession from 
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the royal dofhain, shall not enjoy the asylum — ac* 
cording to the bull Mias nosj paragraph 7- 

7. Any person who has attempted assassination 
is deprived of the immunity, though the person as- 
sassinated has survived. {'Bulls of Clement XII. 
and of Benedict XIV.) 

8. The immunity is also refused to an heretic or 
one suspected of heresy, and to a Jew who, after be- 
ing converted to the faith has apostatized, f Pasto- 
rale de Benoit XIV.) 

9. He who without sufficient authorit}^, takes by* 
force from the church, those who have sought re- 
fuge there, is excluded from the immunity, accord- 
ing to the bulls of Benedict XIII. and Benedict XIV» 
— and also any person M^ho has prevented the fugi- 
tives from reaching the place of asylum. 

10. The forger of apostolic or royal letters, is, 
according to the same popes, denied the privilege of 
asvlum. 

11. Any person who, havhig the direction or- 
management of a public bank, has appropriated the 
funds either entirely or in part, is without the asy- 
lum, according to the same letters. 

12. Counterfeiters or clippers of gold or silver 
coin, even the coin of a foreign prince, provided 
it has currency in the country, are excluded from 
the immunity. 

13. Those who violate churches in breaking | 
open or burning them are denied the immunity. — 
fBull of Benedict XIII.) 

14. Any one who, havjngjtaken refuge in a church 
for a crime sheltered by the asylum, and is drawn 
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therefi-oni under deceitful promises, and is taken 
without the sacred limits, shall no longer enjoy the 
imnmnily, even though he prove the deception prac- 
tised on him. (Decree of the Council.) 

15. Those who are taken witliout the church and 
who demand to be re-established there, under pre- 
text that they have been drawn from thence at any 
other time, should not be allowed the asylum. — 
Concordat between thehohj cftair andhis Catholic Ma- 
jesty, in 1737.y 

1(3. Any one who escapes from prison, where he 
was confined for a crime unprotected by the immu- 
nity, cannot enjoy it, even though he takes refuge 
in a church ; since his flight, far from Iiaving dimin- 
ished the magnitude of his offence, has tended to in- 
crease it. fUlpianus.J 

17. Those who escape from prisons where they 
were confined for light offences ; or those who are 
already judged, and who in being conducted to pri- 
son, encounter a place of asylum, c:umotavail them- 
selves of its protection. (Tolosan, chap. XXII.pag.J 

18. He who is condemned to death, for false tes- 
timony, has no asylum, according to eartcli. 

19. Tiie immunity is equally denied to blasphe- 
mers, sorcerers, sacrilegious persons, and persons 
excommunicated, to whom the entrance into the 
church is prohibited ; for it would be unjust for the 

• church to protect crimes which she herself punishes. 
(Papon, chap. XXII.J 

20. Those who are condemned to the gallies or to 
public labour, can claim no asjlum, because the 
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laws and canons protect the accused, and not thfc 
condemned. (Papon^ arrest, lib. 1. tit. 1. de reb* 

diu. i^c.J 

21. Debtors have no asylum against their credi- 
tors. fPaporiy lib. 1. tit. \.J 

22. Thieves enjoy no immunity, of whatever spe- 
cies the theft may be ; according to a law of Spain 
anterior to all others, rendered on this matter by the 
holy chair. 

There are many other offences which the canons, 
the bulls and the laws have exempted from the eccle- 
siastic immunity. TTieir detail would be too long : 
It is sufficient to say that the asylum, though it ex- 
tends to ver}^ few crimes, is not the less obnoxious to 
reason, justice and the laws. 

The Asylums are injurious to the laws. 

The most ordinary offence, and that for which the 
asylum seems to have been intended, is homicide, ei- 
ther involuntary or committed in self defence. But if 
that is the principal object of the asylum, its existence 
is an insult to the law ; for it insinuates that the inno- 
cent would be punished with the guilty, if the church 
did not shelter the head of the former from the indis- 
criminating sword of the magistrate. What then is 
this baibarous legislation, which thus confounds 
crime and virtue, the assassin and the victim ?— * 
What ! a guihless individual, sufficiently unhappy in 
having involuntarily cut short the days of a friend j a 
friend whom he mil ever mourn, is condemned to 
perish on the scaffold equally with the vile assassin 



who makes a trade of bathing his hands in the blood 
of his feilow creatures? The man who rather than 
passively submit to the dagger of the assassin, has 
destroyed his insidious foe, must with his head 
atone for the natural act of self defence ! 

But on examining the Spanish code, prejudiced as 
I am against it by the sj stem of asylums, I find 
there is no law which either expressly or by implica- 
tion authorises such abtises. They all exact, that to 
merit the punishment, the oflbnce should have beea 
committed knowingly and voluntarily. They all af- 
ford protection to the innocent and display their ri- 
gour only against the convicted malefactor. Since 
tlie Spanish laws, like those of all other nations, 
inflict punishment only on the aggressor who is guil- 
ty by premeditated design, and to whom the asyhim 
does not extend — of what use then are those asy* 
lums ? They at least are useless. But can thej- be 
useless without being dangerous ? No, for it cannot 
be denied that they are injurious to government, as 
they weaken and retard its operations. 

T'/iei/ embarrass the operation of the lavj. 

A man, who in the Spanish domains, commits 
homicide, whetlier voluntar)^ or not, takes refuge in 
a privileged church : he is claimed by the secular 
tiubunal, and delivered up conditionally. As soon 
as he is constituted a prisoner his prosecuUon is com- 
menced, wliich is communicated entire to the eccle- 
siastic tribunal, to declare whether the offence by its 
nature is or is not i\-ithjn tlie protection of the a.s,v- 
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lum. If the case is in the least degree doubtful, and 
often when it is not so, it produces debates between the 
tribunal organ of canons and bulls— and the tribunal 
organ of the law. 

The minister of the church, always rather inclined 
to support the immunity, than to avenge the outrage 
on society, makes a merit of extending the privilege, 
and considers it an honourable victory over the laws, 
to place the palm of innocence in the hands of him 
who merited death. The magistrate, in his turn, be- 
lieves his authority interested to deprive every fugi- 
tive, indiscriminately, of the protection of the asy- 
lum. The first bdieves every thing permitted iti the 
name of humanity ; the second, that every thing 
must yield to the rights of society. How many crimi- 
nals derive their impunity from this rivalry of power ; 
ahd how many innocent individuals become its vic- 
tims ! It is true that the question is definitively sub- 
mitted to the audience ; but the audience can only 
judge upon the documents presented to it ; and all 
the danger of injustice arises from the art with which 
these documents are drawn up, by a judge jealous of 
his jurisdiction. 

All this proves, beyond a doubt, that the asylums 
are entirely in favour of crime, by the shackles which 
they place on justice ; and in this respect they can 
only be considered as insidious vines, -with which 
the ignorance of ancient times have sufiered the so- 
cial tree to be overrun, and which reason cannot too 
soon remove. There still remain some circumstan- 
ces to relate concerning them, which enforce more 
pointedly the necessity of their abolition — since in- 



dependent of the evils with which I have already re- 
proached them, it is evident they are the incentives 
to all the assassinations that arc committed. Let us 
examine them in tliis point of view. 

v^. Tlify encourage assasshtatiov. 

It is certain that the jurisprudence of asylums ib 
not sufficiently simple, clear and precise, for their ex- 
tent or limits to be well understood. F.\cn the 
^ members of the law arc frequently divided on the 
question, whether the ccime of any particular refu- 
gee, is susceptible or not of the ecclesiastic immu- 
nity. Each case which present;:, establishes a pro- 
cess between the tribimal which would condemn, and 
that which would absolve. The circle of asylums must 
therefore be badly defined, or great duplicity must 
exist between tin; disputing; judges. But if ques- 
tions of tliis kind appear doubtful even to civilians, 
whose whole time is occupied by the studj" of the 
law, what idea can the vulgar have of them ? The}- 
know, unfortunately, that such a churcli enjoys the 
, right of immunity ; but they are far from imagining 
that there are exceptions — and still further from un- 
derstanding their particulars. If they behold a crimi- 
nal delivered, in despite of the asylum, to the tribu- 
nal of the law, they blame the ignorance or conni- 
'** vance of the ecclesiastical tribunal, and never the 
restriction of the immunity. What is the conse- 
quence ? The malefactor who conceives a crime, be- 
lieves his impunity assured, if he can take refuge in 
■p. church, before he is seized by the hand of justice-. 
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Encouraged*by this belief, he concerts his scheme, 
bathes in the blood of a fellow creature, and flies to 
the foot of the altar, for its ministers to impose si- 
lence on the law. 

How many murders, how many assassinations are 
perpetrated in the confidence of being sheltered by 
an asylum ? Or rather, what murder, what assassi- 
nation occurs, which is not occasioned by this confi- 
dence. Not a homicide is committed, but the 
culpable takes refuge in a privileged church. It i§ 
true, this single measure does not suffice, since the 
question subsequently occurs, whether the crime 
is of a nature to be excepted or not ; but I ask, who 
would take refuge in a church, if he did not believe 
that the asylum would effectually screen him from the 
severity of the laws ? Would he not otherwise have 
preferred the alternative, natural to a culprit, terrifi- 
ed by his crime, of flying to the woo^s, to the moun^ 
tains, or to a distant country ? It is then his confi- 
dence in the asylum, and his persuasion that its 
power is unlimited, which decide the criminal to 
place entire reliance tlierein, for protection from of- 
fended justice. 

If the assassin acted under a conviction that the 
temple of the divinity offered him an inviolable asy- 
lum, it doubtlessly occasioned the consummation 
of his crime ; it gave action to an offence, which at 
first existed but in thought. Is not the immunity to 
be charged with all these dangerous abuses ? That 
assassinations are promoted and multiplied by these 
sanctuaries is an opinion supported by tl>emajaners 



of those countries where they are abolibhed; for in 
them, assabbiiiLitions are no longer committed. 

Asylums must sooJi be abolished. 

It is to be hoped then, that an institution as fatal 
to public order as it is contrary to reason, will soon 
cease to dishonour the Spanish legislation. This re- 
form presents so many objects of utility, that it is 
impossible the legislator should hesitate in adopting 
it. It is at the same time so urgent, that he cannot 
delay without being responsible to God and man, for 
all the blood which the asylums occasion to be shed. 
The people are sufficiently enlightened to perceive 
the justice of this measure. The ministers of the 
church are too virtuous, too just, too well informed, 
and too deeplj' interested in the public tranquillity, 
not to sacrifice to social order, a privilege which oc- 
casions ferocity of manners, nourishes enmities, en- 
forces vengeance, and paralizes those laws which in 
every well regulated government should be the sole 
safeguard of all. I beg the reader to be persuaded, 
that I am so little the partizan of reforms, that I 
could not express my wish concerning the one in 
question, if I was not persuaded, that I am express- 
ing the general opinion of the Spaniards. 
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Extension of the right of conquest. 
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oPAlN, rendered proprietor of America by the fa* 
mous bull of Alexander VL acted as if this respecta- 
ble title gave her, over countries discovered, or to be 
discovered, a right still more extensive than that de- 
rived from ordinary conquest. 

She not only stretched her authority over the 
new trorld, and gave it laws ; but she also took 
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possession of the lands as if tliey had ciot been in* 
habited. 

Several Spanish authors explained, without the 
aid of the bull of 14Lh Miy, 1493, the direct do- 
minion of the king over everj' thing that appertained 
to the Indians. This decision, intended to silence 
the cries of malignity and injustice, is founded upon 
principles sufficiently singular to deserve Uie atten- 
tion of my readers. 

The kings of Spain, say Scpulveda, Victor Gre- 
goire Lopez, Joan Mayor, Guerrero, Bozius, Ban- 
nes, &:c. have legal power of extending their su- 
preme direct domain, even over the lands occupied 
and peopled by the Indians — because these same In- 
dians were so barbarous, so gross and so savage, that 
they scarcely merited to be placed in the rank of men ; 
and that it was necessary that some one should under- 
take to govern, protect and instruct them ; so that 
conducted to a humane, civil, social, and polite Ufi, 
tliey might be -worthy to receive tlie faith, and to em- 
brace the christian religion. As a discussion of 
this point of public rights would present but sterile 
results, I shall pass to the partition of lands. 

Concession of Lands. 

In 1513, Ferdinand V. commenced rendering of 
ecdules for the distribution of lands. According as 
circumstances demanded, new ones were issued, 
until the system, in this particular, had acquired its 
present standing. In the sixteenth centurj^, the por- 
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tion of lanckvvas fixed that should be conceded ta 
each Spaniard. The latter was obliged to build 
within a certain time on the land granted him ; and 
to cultivate it, under penalty of its reverting to the 
crown. This limited time was fixed at three months 
by a cedule of 20th November, 1536. 

The viceroys and governors had the right of 
granting lands, subject to the advice of the cabildos. 
These favours were to be accorded in preference, to 
diose who contributed to the conquest, or to those 
who devoted themselves to founding villages, ( con- 
quistador es y pobUdores.) They were forbidden to 
transmit them, by sale, into the hands of eccle- 
siastics. 

These regulations, and many others, instituted on 
the same matter, were but litde attended to, in the 
captaincy-general of Caraccas, until the seventeenth 
century. The lands formerly divided among the 
conquerors, were sufficiently extensive to gratify 
every individual. Difficulties, therefore, about the 
division and possession of lands, should have been 
very rare, and prosecution still more so ; but, in 
proportion as the ceded lands approached each other, 
the question of mine and thine occasioned a recourse 
to the will of the law, and to the authority of the 
magistrate. 

After many decrees, which it is needless to men- 
tion, one was issued on the 25th November, 1735^ 
by which the king reserved to himself the personal 
exercise of the right of conceding vacant lands, un- 
til then exercised by the viceroys and governors^ 
The intention of this measure was evidently to draw 
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petitions and money to Mtidrid, but it had little ef- 
fect — nor was the public utility, which furnished the 
pretext, much benefited by it, 'J'he prospect of 
enormous expenditures, which always attend officiLj 
applications far from home, induced those who 
were not rich, either to give up their lands, or to hold 
them without a title, rather than incur expenses be- 
yond their abilities, or the value of the lands. The 
evil, whether quickly perceived or not, was not re- 
moved until the instruction of 15th October, 1754. 

By this disposition of the king, the audiences were 
invested with the right of granting lands, and of 
pronouncing definitively on every thing which con- 
cerned them. The sub -delegates, nominated by 
viceroys and presidents of audiences, were ex- 
pressly commissioned to prepare all affairs of this na- 
ture, so that they might be judged on the simple 
presentation of the papers, without any expense or 
delay. 

'J'hc disorders occasioned by the cedule of 24th 
November, 1635, were remedied by an ordinance 
that all those who held lands by grant of the croivn, 
fterres domanialesj since 1700, should exhibit their 
titles to the sub-delegates, who confirmed them of 
course, if they had been accorded by the viceroys 
and governors, and if the boundaries of their lands, 
corresjionded with those nicntioned in the conces- 
sion. In default of thus appearing before the sub- 
delegates, their lands reverted to the crown. If on 
a survey it was discovered that an estate was more 
extensive than specified in the concession, the pos- 
Bessor was obliged to purcliase the surplus of the 
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king, at a moderate price — otherwise, even though 
cultivated, it reverted to the crown and was sold. In 
short, the sub-delegates had, thenceforth, the right 
of granting vacant lands, or in other words, to dis- 
pose of them to the highest bidder. For the Spanish 
exchequer did not suffer this means of augmenting 
its duties to escape unimproved. 

The price of lands, as may be supposed, is pro- 
portioned to their situation, irrigation and proximity 
to a large town or a sea-port — if they are cultivated, 
the species and state of cultivation have a direct in- 
fluence on their value. 

The land is measured by ^fanegada^ forming ^ 
square of four hundred and forty feet (French mea- 
sure) from one angle to another. 

IFatering, 

Irrigation, being the most important agent of vege- 
tation, inasrnuch as it renders man independent of 
the inconstancy of weather and intemperance of sea- 
sons : and being, above all, indispensable to cacao, 
is naturally an object of the first consideration. 
The multitude of vallies devoted to agricul- 
ture, have each their floods, their rivulets and 
their rivers ; but it is seldom tliat their waters are 
equally distributed among plantations where the land 
is often uneven, The planters, therefore, have often 
occasion, more or less, to turn the course of streams, 
to which the neighbours frequently make opposition. 
From hence arise innumerable law-suits, ruinous and 
perpetual. Mwe than one half pf th^ causes that 



come before the audience of Caraccas, afe relative to 

the distribution of water : and as it is easy to give 
any kind of face to such actions, cither by bribed 
surveys, by mendicant declarations, by the length 
and intricacy of writings, and by the sophisms of 
chicanerj- ; the tribunal, whose duty it is to pronounce, 
hesitates, demands new information, and contributes, 
by its irresolution, to perpetuate and complicate dis- 
cussion, till it becomes a complete labyrinth, where 
the opinion of the judge cannot distinguish truth 
from falsehootl, reason from paradox ; all be- 
comes doubt and incertitude except the ruin of cli- 
ents and the languisliing of agriculture. 

Possessionx tn Mortmain. 

The laws of the Indians have vainly endeavoured 
to free Spanish America from the injuries resulting to 
public prosperity and the fortunes of families, by the 
possession of territorial property lield in moitmain. 
Different decrees have expressly forbidden the sale 
or gift of lands, either cultivated or uncultivated, to 
ecclesiastics, communities or fraternities. A cedule 
of the 24th October, 1576, addressed to the viceroy 
of Mexico, says, " In the mean time you will ordain 
" that none of the said monasteries of monks ornuns, 
" shall acquire a purchase, or be able to acquire other 
" effects or rents than those ivhich they shall possess 
" at the moment when you receive these presents." 
Another cedule of the 20th of May, 1G31, addressed 
to the audience of Quito, contains the same disposi- 
tions : but the national spirit, rarely disposed to 
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trees, whicR successively perish, spring tip and per- 
ish, to form new deposits, should contradict the na- 
tural supposition that the mould should be deep, in 
proportion to the centuries which have furnished it 
with the means of increase. 

Has this part of the globe, then, experienced parti- 
cular revolutions, subsequent to those of the ancient 
continent ? Did the sea cover this portion of Ameri- 
ca for a longer period than Europe ? Was it still the 
dominion of waters, when Asia was already the do- 
minion of man ? Or is the powerful action of the sun 
injurious to the formation of mould, by the rapid de- 
siccation of the vegetable skeleton. These are ques« 
tions, too evidently springing from conjecture, to be 
placed in the rank of historic facts. My task con- 
fines me to exjplain the grand fertility of this soil, 
though almost deprived of the fundamental agent of 
vegetation. This phenomenon is occasioned by the 
violent heat of the sun under the torrid zone, and by 
the immense quantity of rain which falls between the 
two tropics. Heat and moisture, two fixed princi- 
ples of vegetation, fertilize the most ungrateful soil, 
and give to nature that ever smiling aspect, w hich in 
the temperate and frozen zones, is checked by the 
frosts until the vivifying influence of the sun, repairs 
for some months the ravages of winter. 

Thevallies of Terra-Firma are most productive, 
because they enjoy a more equal combination of heat 
and moisture than other parts. The plains, too 
much exposed to the ardent rays of the sun, ftimish 
only pasturage, appropriated to the raishig of oxen, 
mules and horses. ' * . 



Productions. 

>*. 
For a century after tlic acquisition of Terra FiriTia, ^ 
the settlers did not attemjjt to raise any aptcies of 
commercial produce. They only disturbed the 
soil, in search of gold and silver. But not finding 
in the mines sufficient to satisfy their avidity of riches, 
they turned their thoughts entirely towards the peai'I 
fishery, ivhicli, in a short time; being found too in- 
considerable to pay the necessary expenses which it 
required, was also abandoned. 

If' Caeao, 

Disappointed in these expectations of speedily a- 
massing wealth, the inhabitants of Venezuela found 
themselves obliged to procure the objects of ex- 
change, by the slow method of agriculture. They 
gave the preference to cacao, or rather this was the 
only production which invited cultivation. Indige- 
nous to America, cacao became one of the princip;il 
aliments of the Spaniards, as it had been since time 
immemorial of the Indians. To the latter it also 
ans^vered the purposes of money. One hundred and 
fifty cacao nuts were valued at a rial of eight to the 
dollar. The rt'lish for chocolate passed, after the 
conquest, into Spain, where in a little while it was 
used as generally as in America. It may even be 
said to have become Avith the Spaniards, a want 
which precedes that of bread. It was introduced by. 
the Spanish monks into France. 
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Its medicinal virtues. 

Alphonso de Richelieu, cardinal of Lyons, is the 
first who made use of chocolate, to cure obstructions 
in the liver. He must, however, have had an uncom- 
inon faith, to attribute that property to chocolate ; for 
medicine at present is far from acknowledging it. It 
is generally agreed that those who use chocolate 
every day, derive no other advantage from it, than 
what they promise themselves from a nutritive sub- 
stance. It is nevertheless inccntestible, that choco- 
late thins or thickens the fluids, according as it is 
more or less roasted. It is beneficial to those attack* 
ed with a phthysic or consumption. A confection 
h made of the cacao, which is serviceable in fortify- 
ing the stomach. The oil, extracted from the nuts, 
is a remedy for colds in the lungs, and against cor- 
rosive poisons. 

Mr. Henley has lately discovered that chocolate, 
warm from the mill and cooled in a pewter vessel, 
becomes highly electric, and even retains this pro- 
perty for some time after it is taken out of the vessel ; 
but soon loses it on being handled. This power may 
be restored to it once or twice, by melting it in a 
large iron ladle, and pouring it as beibre, into a 
pewter vessel. But when it is dry and in powder, 
this power cannot be given to it by the same pro- 
cess. But, if a small quantity of olive oil is well 
mingled with the chocolate, and die latter melted in 
a ladle or iron pot, its electricity may be 'restored, by 
cooling it in a pewter vessel. From these experi- 
nxenia Mr. Henley conjectures, that there is a great 
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affinity bet^veen the phlogistic and electric fluids, and 
that perhaps they arc the same thing. 

Chocolate is at present used througliout Europe ; 
« each nation gives it a particular preparation, which 
however, can only differ in the degree of thickness 
or liquidity which they allow it ; or in tiie quantity of 
sugar and the quality ofthearoniatics which they use 
in its composition. It is remarked also, that the 
southern nations prefer the oily cacao, whereas those 
of the north give preference to the dry and bitter. 

Its cultivation. 

Plantations of cacao Avere speedily multipHed in 
Terra-Firma, and the soil so admirably seconded the 
labours of the planter, that hi the yield abun- 
dance was united to excellence. The cacao of this 
quarter, ranks next to that of Soconusco. It is well 
known that the best commercial recommendation of 
cacao, is that of coming from Caraecas, or in other 
words, from Terra-Firma. But even in these pro- 
vinces the quality varies. The cacao of Orituco is 
superior to that of other places, and a quantity of 
equal bulk, weighs twenty per cent more. Tlie 
cacao of the coast comes next, and obtains a pre- 
ference over that of the interior. 

The plantations of cacao are all to the north of the 
chain of mountains which coast the sea, and in the 
interior country. The former extend from Cumana 
to the mouth of the Tocuyo : the latter are situate in 
the valUes of Tuy, Orituco, Ocumare, Cura, Mar- 
rin, Tare, Santa Theresa, Santa Lucia, Zuy.'jvcB., 
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king, at a moderate price — otherwise, even though 
cultivated, it reverted to the crown and was sold. In 
short, the sub-delegates had, thenceforth, the right 
of granting vacant lands, or in other words, to dis- 
pose of them to the highest bidder. For the Spanish 
exchequer did not suffer this means of augmenting 
its duties to escape unimproved. 

The price of l^nds, as may be supposed, is pro- 
portioned to their situation, irrigation and proximity 
to a large town or a sea-port — if they are cultivated, 
the species and state of cultivation have a direct in- 
fluence on their value. 

The land is measured by 2ifanegada^ forming d 
square of four hundred and forty feet (French mea- 
sure) from one angle to another. 

Watering, 

Irrigation, being the most important agent of vege- 
tation, inasrnuch as it renders man independent of 
the inconstancy of weather and intemperance of sea- 
sons : and being, above all, indispensable to cacao, 
is naturally an object of the first consideration. 
The multitude of vallies devoted to agricul- 
ture, have each their floods, their rivulets and 
their rivers ; but it is seldom that their waters are 
equally distributed among plantations where the land 
is often uneven, The planters, therefore, have often 
occasion, more or less, to turn the course of streams, 
to which the neighbours frequently make opposition. 
From hence arise innumerable law-suits, ruinous and 
TCipetual. More than one half pf th^ causes thsU 



come before the audience of Cai-accas, a-'e relative to 
the distribution of water : and as it is easy to give 
any kind of face to such actions, cither by bribed 
surveys, by mendicant declarations, by the length 
and intricacy of writings, and by the sophisms of 
chicanery -, the tribunal, whose duty it is to pronounce, 
hesitates, demands new information, and contributes, 
by its irresolution, to perpetuate and complicate dis- 
cussion, till it becomes a complete labyrinth, where 
the opinion of the judfije cannot distinguish truth 
from falsehood, reason from paradox ; all be- 
comes doubt and incertitude except the ruin of cli- 
ents and the languishing of agriculture. 

.! in Mortmain. 



The laws of the Indians have vainly endeavoured 
to free Spanii^h America from the injuries resultingto 
public prosperity and the fortunes of families, by the 
possession of territorial property held in mortmain. 
Different decrees have expressly forbidden the sale 
or gift of lands, either cultivated or uncuhivated, to 
ecclesiastics, communities or fraternities. A cedule 
of the 24th October, 1576, addressed to the viceroy 
of Mexico, says, " In the mean time you will ordain 
" that none of the said monasteries of monks or nuns, 
" shall acquire a purchase, or be able to acc|uire other 
" effects or rents than those which they shall possess 
" at the moment when you receive these presents." 
Another cedule of the 20th of May, 1G31, addressed 
to the audience of Quito, contains the same disposi- 
tions : but the national spirit, rarely disposed to 
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trine, should* dctermiue the distance at which they 
should be placed. That kind which the Spaniards^ 
call hucare arraveo^ is planted in a fertile s(n}, at the 
distance of two alleys, that is to say, at each second 
ranprc of cacao trees. That which they call bucare 
peonioy is placed at the distance of three alleys in 
good soils (about 48 French feet.) 

The former species of erytrine is that which ele- 
vates itself the highest. The second species has ma- 
ny thorns, the upper surface of the leaf is darker and 
tlie lower whiter. Both kinds should be cut in the 
wane of the moon, and remain in the shade until its 
inci cjsc, at which time they should be planted. It 
is much preferable, however, to take them from a 
nursery. 

In one range of cacao trees, a banana is placed be- 
tween two cacaos, and an erytrine between tlie two 
following. In the other range a banana is placed be- 
tween each cacao tree, and no erytrines, so that the 
latter are at a distance of two alleys. 'Ilie banana and 
tlie er}'trine are first planted, and when a shelter from 
the sun is thus provided, the hole for the cacao is 
made, around which are planted four stalks of the yuc- 
ca plant, at the distance of two feet from each other. At 
the end of two months the cacao is planted ; the 
sniLilUr the plant is, the better. There are, never- 
tlukss, soils subject to worms, where the small 
plants do not answer ; but, excepting in this particu- 
1 '% the small i)lants are preferable, because the large 
require more labour for their transportation and plant- 
ii.j^, m.my of them dio, and those which survive, 
bua and bliooi loi th, bui me never of any value. 
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The cacao plant shoiikl not exceed thirty-sis inch- 
es in size when transplanted; if larger it succeeds 
with difficulty, as will be shown. 

The nurseries of cacao demand an excellent soil, 
well prepared, whure the water does not remain. — 
They should be well sheltered from the sun. Small 
knolls of earth are formed, in each of which are put 
two grains Of cacao, in such a rpanner that ihcy are 
parallel with the level of the ground. During tlic 
first twenty daj's the seeds are covered ivith two lay- 
ers of banana or other leaves. If necessary, the 
ground is watered ; but the water is not suffered to 
remain. The most suitable time for sowing is in No- 
vember. 

Where there is not a facility of watering, the plant- 
ing of the cacao should take place in the rainy sea- 
son ; but where the former is practicable, it is best 
to plant in dry weather and assist nature by irriga- 
tion, since it is then in the power of the cultivator to 
give the exact quantity of moisture necessarj'. But 
in all cases, care should be taken that the plants arc 
not wet, in the interval between ttieir bLJitjj; taken 
out of the ground and replanted. 

When the cultivation is from the seed, {which is 
never the case in the provinces of Caraccas) hvo 
grains of cacao are planted in tlic same manner as be- 
fore described, so that they are on a level ivith the 
surface. The)' are then covered with a banana leaf, 
folded three times, on which is placed a small weight 
to keep it down. As soon as the stcJs shoot forth, 
the iianana leaf is removed. If both grains ha\'e 
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sprouted, the feeblest plant is cut, to insure the vi- 
gour of the other. 

When the bananas grow old they should^be care- 
fully felled, lest the cacaos should be injured by their 
accidental fall. They are totally removed as soon as 
the erytrines yield sufficient shade; this operation 
gives more air to the trees of the plantation, and en- 
courages their gro\vth. 

Until the cacao plant attains four feet in height, it 
is trimmed to the stem. If it shoots forth several 
branches, they are reduced to three, at equal distan- 
ces ; und in propoition as the. plant increases, the 
leaves which appear on the three branches are strip- 
ped off. If they bend much, and incline towards the 
earth, they are tied in bunches, so that the tree may 
not remain crooked. The branches which are trim- 
med, are cut at the distance of two fingers from the 
tree. The suckers which spring from the tree are 
also removed, as they only live at its expense. 

Enemies of the Cacao. 

The cacao trees should have sufficient shade to 
prevent their being burned by the sun. If they are 
much exposed to its rays, their branches are scatter- 
ed, crack, and the tree dies. They are also infest- 
ed with worms which gnaw their bark all around, 
then attack their interior and destroy them. » The 
only remedy which has hitherto been found, is to em- 
ploy people to kill these worms, which are deposited 
by a small scaly winged insect, which gnaws the tree ; 
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as soon as it hears tiie api>roach of its destroyers, is 
lets itself f;ill and trusts to its wings for safety. 

The colour of this insect is a mixture of ash colour 
and white. If pressed, it emits a sound some- 
thing similar to the noise of water thrown on a very 
hot substance. It has tuo small Iiorns on its Iiead, 
the points of which are directed upwards. It is so 
lively that even when the head is separated from the 
body, it is a long time in dying. To depose its 
worms it makes small holes in the tree. 

At the commencement of the winter or rainy sea- 
son, another worm makes its appearance, wliich de- . 
vours the leaves ofthe young cacao plant. ThisspecieS 
of worm is called goasfnie, and they are some years SO 
abundant that all the people of the plantation are sole- 
ly employed iu destroying them. This worm is four 
inches in length, and of the thickness oi" a fmgcr. It 
is called angaripola or Indian, on account of the vi- 
vacity of its colours. It is believed tliat these worms 
are mediately produced by other large vi'orms in the 
earth, from which are engendered butterflies, who 
lay their eggs on the leaves of the cacao. Tlicse 
eggs are full of small worms which feed on the 
leaves of the cacao and which are in clusters of the 
size of a shilling. They are sought and destroyed 
with great attention, as they occasion considerable 
damage. Those whiuh escape, lodge themselves in 
the earth, and in the succeeding year are changed in- 
to butterflies. At the time when the worm makes 
its appearance, it is necessary to make fires, which 
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should not 0e so large as to injure the cacao, yet suffi* 
cient to attract and bum the butterfly. 

The plantations of cacao in the valley of Tuy, the 
quarters of Marin, Cuba, Sabana, Ocumare, San- 
Francisco, &c. are subject to another species of 
worm called rasquilla. It multiplies in the dry sea- 
sons. 

There are small insects, called by the Spaniards 
acerredores^ of the same figure with those who eat 
the bark of the cacao, but larger and of a blackish co- 
lour. Tliey eat the branches of the cacao. They 
are always found upon those branches which they 
have cut ; and the evil can only he obviated by kill- 
ing them. 

The worms called vachacos occasion also much in- 
jury. They eat the leaf and the flower. To destroy 
them it is necessary to seek them in their nests in the 
earth. Water is thrown on the spot and i^ stirred as 
in making mortar. By this means their young are 
crushed and the evil is diminished, if it is not entire^ 
ly removed. 

A creeping plant often attaches itself to a branch of 
the cacao tree, which it covers and causes to wither^ 
by nourishing itself with the substance of the plant. 
The only remedy is to remove it : this forms the oc- 
cupation of the slaves on Sundays. 

\Vhen the cacao trees are in a state of produce, 
they are subject to a disease called taint, (tache.) 
This is a black taint or stain which attacks the trees, 
encircling them below, and kills them. The mode 
of preservation is to make, in the beginning, a slight 
notch that shall pierce the bark. But if the taint is 
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^.-xteiisivc, it. is necessary to cut all the affected part. 
It then diychurges a liquid, and is healed. The bark 
remains of a violet colour in the part that has been 
tainted. 

The other enemies of the cacao are the agouti, 
stag, squirrel, monkey, &c. The agouti produces 
most huvoc. Its ravages are not confined to what it 
cats. It occasions others still more injurious, by 
causing the fruit to fiill which grows on the body erf 
the tree. It often destroys in one night all the hopes 
of the proprietor. 

The stag eats the hu-iks or pods of the cacao, while 
yet tender, with so much voracity that in the body 
of a stag killed on the banks of the Tuy there was 
found three hundred unmasticated. Stags are also 
fond of the buds, which thuy reach by standing on 
their hind feet ; and on that account ai^e more dan- 
gerous by reason of the tender age of the cacao plant. 
They produce further ravages by striking off the 
bark with their horns. 

Squirrels eat oniy the liquid exudation of the cacao, 
without touching the grain ; but the fruit is thrown 
to the ground and is either eaten by some other ani- 
mal, or lost in the ditches made to carry off the 
water. 

Monkeys devour the grain in the same manner as 
hogs : the Spaniards call thtm goarrus, of which 
there are several kinds. Tliey occasion great de- 
struction, as they eat the pods, small or large, and 
throw doNvn with their paws the flowers and young 
fruit. To drive away all these animals it is neces- 
sary to use a gun. 
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Bird^ are* all not le$s injurious to the cax^ao. The 
whole class of parrots, in particular the great Ara, 
which destroys for the pleasure of destroy ing, and 
the parroquets, which come in numerous flocks, 
conspire also to ruin the plantations of cacao. 

Means of preserving a Cacao piantatien. 

it is necessary that a cacao plantation should have 
always shade and irrigation ; the bnuicfaes of the 
plant should be cleared of the scurf that forms on 
them J the worms should be destroyed ; no large 
herbs or shrubs should be permitted to grow j since 
the least disadvantage resulting therefrom, Would be 
the loss of all the fruit that should fall into these 
thickets. But it is most essential to deepen the 
tretiches which carry off the water, in proportion as 
the plant increases in size, and as the roots of course 
pierce deeper : for if the trenches are left at a depth 
of three feet, while the roots are six feet in the earth, 
it follows that the lower part of the cacao jdant is in 
a situation of too great humidity and rots at the level 
of the water. This precaution contributes not otdy 
to make the plantation more durable, but also to 
render the crop more productive. It is necessary 
also to abstain from cutting any branch from cacao 
plants already in a state of produce. Such an c^era- 
tion might occasion the subsequent crop to b(^ 
stronger ; but the plants become enervated and often 
perish, according to the quality of the earth artd the 
number of branches cut off. 

Jf the earth of the plantations is pressed and 
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trampled by animals, the duration of the plant is di- 
minished. Irrigation, made with judgment, main- 
tains them long in a state of produce. 

JFither'mg of the Cacao. 

Tile fruit of tlie cacao withers on the tree from 
tlvree causes : 

First, when the plantation is, during a long time, 
inundated with water. I have seen planlutions of 
cacao, which had only been covered with ^vater 
thirty hours, and of which the fiuit was totally 
withered. 

Second, verj' abundant rains, particularly in very 
damp vallies. This is only to be remedied by keep- 
ing die plantation well drained, that the water may 
not remain on it. 

Third, a want of necessary irrigation, and the 
watering of the plantation u ider an ardent sun. The 
vapour from the earth withers the fruit. If the rains 
are deficient for a time, and an excessive rain 
succct-ds, the fruit of the cacao also withers. 

This desiccation or withering takes place every 
where ; but in some places die surplus of fruit, 
which the tree is unable to nourish, is alone subject 
to it. In others, as Araguita and Caocaga, it 
withers in proportion to the northerly r;>ins. The 
soil occasions another kind of withering. The pods 
become stinted, containing some good and some 
bad grains. The Spaniards call this rocnsearse, which 
means defective. 
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Harvest of the CatM. 

The cacao gives two principal crcqps in a year, one 
about St. John's day, the other is towards the end of 
December. The cacao also ripens and is gathered 
during the whole year. But in all seasons, the peo- 
ple of Terra-Firma make it a point, as far as possi-^ 
ble, to collect their crops only at the decline of the 
moon, because, say they, experience proves that 
this precaution renders the cacao more solid, and 
less liable to spoil. 

Don Fernando Blanco, an inhabitant of Caraccas, 
maintains, however, that this is a ridiculoiis preju- 
dice. He even adds that the practice is impossible . 
since it would be necessary to make the whole har- 
vest during fifteen days of the decline ; but tliat in 
thus observing the phases of the moon, the cacao 
would never be gathered, without much of the fruit 
rotting on the tree ; great advantages would therefore 
be lost by suspending the harvest during the increase. 

To collect the cacao, those negroes and Indians 
are employed who have the sharpest ^ght.; — that 
the ripe fruit only may be gathered. The most 
robust and active are chosen to carry it to the places 
where the grain is to be shaken out. The aged and 
maimed are employed to shake oiit the grain. This 
operation is performed on a place, well swept, and 
covered with green leaves, on which they place the 
cacao. Some open the pod, and others strike out 
the grain with a small piece of wood, which must 
not be sharp, lest it should injure the grain. 

The good and bad cacao must not be mingled to- 
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^ether. There are four sorts of cacao in every crop : 
the ripe and in good condition, the green but sound, 
the worm-eaten and the rotten. The first quahty is 
best, the second is not bad; but the two others should 
be rejected. 

As soon as that which is not fully ripe begins to 
shew specks it must be separated. As to the pods 
which are not perfectly ripe, they should remain in 
heaps during tlirec days under green banana leaves, 
that they may ripen before they are hulled. Where 
the cacao is put in store, great care is necessary not 
to leave among it any pieces of the pod or leaves, or 
any other excrementitious particles. This care must 
be repeated every time tiiat it is removed Irom the 
store or replaced in it. 

The cacao must always be exposed to the sun, on 
the fourth day after it has been gathered, and this 
exposure should be daily repeated until it is perfectly 
dry. When that is the case, the grains burst on be- 
ing squeezed, their shell resounds when struck, and 
they no longer become heated on being placed in 
heaps ; the latter is the best proof that the moisture 
injurious to their preservation is dissipated. If the 
cacao is not sufficiently exposed to the sun it becomes 
mouldy, if too much, it withers and easily pulverises ; 
. in either case it soon rots. 

When the quantity of cacao.gathered is considera- 
ble, it is placed in the sunshine by a hundred quintals 
at a time, unless the cultivator has a sufficient num- 
ber of persons employed to expose a greater quan- 
tity : this operation is indispens,ible to prevent it from 
becoming mouldy. If the rains prevent this ck^- 
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sure to die aiun, it is neeessary, aqk soon as it is 
sufficiently cleared pr purified, to spread it in apart- 
ments, galleries, or halls, with which the planta.* 
tions of cacao must be provided : this operation cai^ 
not be delayed without danger of losing the crop. ' 

It is to be wished that stoves were employed to 
dry the cacao when the sun fails, but this expedieati 
so simple and important, b unsown in Terr^ 
Firma. 

It is almost nmversally befieved that the most 
essential precaution for preserving the cacao, con- 
sists in gathering it at the decline of the moon. I be- 
lieve that they may more seriously calculate on the care 
of depositing it in apartments, so hermetically closed 
that the air cannot penetrate : it would be advisable 
to iQak^ these apartments of wood, for Ae more 
perfect exclusion of moisture. The floor should be 
elevated two feet ; under the floor a pan of coals is 
placed covered with a fumiel, the pointof which en- 
ters into the heap of cacao and there diffuses the 
vapour. In the apartment which contains the cacac^ 
some persons place bottles of vinegar, slightly stop- 
ped with paper, to prevent the formation of worms. 

The cacao, which begins to show specks, jaay be 
preserved from entire corruption by a slight appli- 
cation of brine. This occasions a small degree of 
fermentation, which is sufficient to destroy the w(Mins, 
and to preserve the cacao during a considerable time 
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from new attacks. Why is not this preservative also 
employed, after the cacao is dried, and when plac^ 
in the store where it awaits'the purchaser ? 
At St. Philip, they make use of smpke to pre- 
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serve the cacao : it is also ascertained that fine salt, 
thrown in small quantities on the cacao protects it 
from worms. 

Much has been done for the cacao, when it has 
been cleared of all green or dead grains, and of all 
extraneous articles ; when it has received no bruise 
or injury in the oparalion of drying ; and when it has 
been subsequently kept in a place that is dry and not 
exposed to the air : 3'et, even with all these precau- 
tions, cacao of the best quality is seldom found still 
merchantable at the end of a year. 

These circumstances sufEciently prove, that the 
culture of cacao requires attention more than scieniS, 
vigilance rather than genius, and assiduity in pre- 
ference to thcor)'. Choice of ground, distribution 
and draining of the waters, positions of the trees des- 
tined to shade the cacao, are almost the only points 
which require more than common intelligence. Less 
expense is also required for an estabiiahment of this 
kind, than for any other of equal revenue. One 
slave, as I have already said, is sufEcient for the 
preservation and harvest of a thousand plants, each 
of which should yield at least one pound of cacao, in 
ground of moderate quality, and a pound and a half 
in the best soil. Bv an averaged calculation, of 
twenty ounces to each plant, the thousand plants 
must produce twelve hundred and fifty pounds, 
which, at the customary price of twenty dollars per 
himdred, produces two htmdrcd and fifty dollars per 
annum for each slave or labourer. The expenses of 
the plantations, including those of utensils, machines, 
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and buildings, are also less considerable for caai» 
than for any other produce. The delay of the fin^ 
cropj and the accidents peculiar to cacao, can alone 
diminish the number of planters attached to its cul- 
ture, and induce a preference to other commodities. 

The cacao plant b not in a state of perfect produce 
till the eighth year, in the interior, and the ninth in 
plantations on the coasts Yet, by a singularity 
which situation alone can explain, the crops of cacaa 
commence in the sixth year, in the valley of Goapa^ 
and at the east of the mouth of the Tuy . In the vicir 
nity of the line, and on the banks of Rio-Negro, the 
plantations are in full produce in the fourth, or at 
most the fifth year. . 

, The cacao tree continues productive to the age rf 
fifty years oa the coast, and thirty years in the in- 
terior country* 

In general the culture and preparation of cacao re^ 
ceive more attention in the eastern part of Terra- 
Firma than in other places, and even than in the 
French colonies. It is tnie that the excellence oC 
soil contributes much to the quality of the article^ 
but, without the assistance derived from art, it 
would be far from possessing that supieriority awarded 
to it by commerce, over the cacao of every other 
country. 

indigo. 

Cacao was exclusively cultivated in the provinces 
of Caraccas till a very recent period. In 1774, Don 
Pablo Orendain, a priest, and Don Antonio Arroide, 
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applied themselves, to the astonishment of their 
felloiv- citizens, to the culture of indigo, which had 
previously been attempted and abandoned. All 
their firmness was requisite to brave the sarcasms of 
prejudice, which could perceive only foUv in re- 
quiring indigo from a soil accustomed to yield only 
cacao. 

The first essays was se\'ercly censured, tlie second 
experienced less severity ; and after a short time, 
this pretended madness found numerous apologists. 
The force of prejudice could not withstand the test 
of experience ; and it was speedily ascertained that 
the indiffo of Tena-Firma was not inferior in quality 
to that of Guatimala, the invariable price of which 
(eighty dollars per hundred) is more than the indigo 
of any other part of the globe will command. 

All new plantations were from that time prepared 
for indigo, and the vallics of Aragoa, chosen for 
this new species of culture, experienced an unexam- 
pled and astonishing rapidity of increase. Immense 
plains till then uncultivated, were covered, as if by 
enchantment, with plantations of indigo. The con- 
course of cultivators and the profits resulting from 
the indigo occasioned many villages to spring from 
nothing, and gave to others which were then in a state 
of ruin, as Maracay, Tulmero, and Victoria, the 
smiling aspect and substantial consistence of cities. 
The culture of indigo has extended from the vallies 
of Aragoa to the southwest as far as Varinas : on the 
coast none of it is seen, nor eastward of Cai'accas to 
the gulph of Paria, nor southward to tlieOronoko. 
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The soil requisite for Indigo. 

Indigo is one of those plants which require a light 
soil and warm climate.* The land destined for it 
should be well cleared and drained : for the same 

* It has been believed till the present day, that the indigo 
plant flourishes only in the climate of the torrid zone, and in 
those parts of the temperate zone which are near the tropics.— 
Experiments recently made by Brulcy in Italy, by order of go- 
vemment, have proved that nature has not excluded Europe 
from the possession of this plant. It is only requidte to choose, 
in a southern climate^ a suitable, soil and exposure, to profit of 
the season most favourable to vegetation, to sow good seed, and 
the principal difficulties will disappear. Those which apper- 
tain to the manufacture of the indigo would reattily yield to a 
umon of talent and observation. With these precautions and 
these expedients, M. Bndey has obtained the indigo plant in 
the gardens of the chateau de la Venerie near Tuiin ; and by 
submitting it to the process employed at St. Domingo he ext> 
tracted an indigo wliich might bear comp^ison with the finest 
indigo of the colonies. 

M. Bruley made his plantations towards the end of February. 
They gave him three cuttings of a plant handsomer than 
those produced by the generality of land in the torrid zone j 
for it rose to the height of five feet, while that in Ame- 
rica rarely exceeds three feet. It also furnished an equal quan- 
tity of indigo, witli that given by a plant of equal bulk, in the 
colonies. These remarks, it is true, are only warranted by small 
experiments : possibly, they would experience some variation 
in larger undertakings. 

M. Icard de Bataligni, another colonist, proprietor at St. Do- 
mingo and a man of excellent observation, cultivates t^he indigo 
plant at this moment, (1805,) in the department of Vaucluse. — 
His results confirm the hopes formed, with respect to the culture 
pf indigo in Europe. 



degree of hiimidity which favours the nourishment 
of the plants, is fatal to indigo. 

In ground on which indigo is to be sown, the 
wood should be cut four months before it is set on 
fire. The flames consume it then more readily, to 
the stumps. The lines or rows are then to be im- 
mediately traced ; and the earth being thus well 
cleared, the seeds are to be sown under favour of 
the first rain, and three months suffice to produce a 
good crop. 

j\fode of Smv'm^. 

Attention is due to the choice of seed and to the- 
manner of making the holes which receive it. They 
should be three inches deep and two feet distant 
in good land, but ten inches only in land of bad qua- 
lity. In the French colonies the holes are but two 
inches deep and only from five to six inches distant. 
The quality of the soil requires it. It is customary 
to make these holes in strait lines ; but at Terra- 
Firma ihey also plant in beds, and tliose who liave 
adopted this methotl, extol it with as much warmth 
as every systematist employs to defend a new system. 
In each hole as many grains are thrown as can be 
taken between the finger and thumb : they are then 
covered with an inch of earth. It is of no use to sow 
fields of indigo except in time of rain ; the earth 
must have already imbibed water, or rain must 
speedily follow the sowing : otherwise the seed be- 
comes heated, corrupts, and is lost with all tlie la- 
bour it has occasioned. 
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fFeeding. 

Provided the season favours vegetation, the indige 
begins to sprout the fourth day, often even on the 
Aird. At the end of fifteen days it is ah^ady as- 
sailed by herbs which dispute its subsistence, and 
which finish by destroying it, if the hoe is not spee- 
dily employed. 

Not only the abundance of the crop, but even the 
manufacture and quality of the indigo, absolutely re- 
quire the weeding to be so scrupulously performed as 
to remove every other plant. If this care is not 
rigorously employed, difficulties will occur in the 
fabrication which cannot be obviated after the ap- 
pearance of the iridigo. They are occasioned by 
other herbs being cut and carried to the vat (or ctwe) 
with the indigo. These herbs give, by fermentation^ 
a juice which deranges all the signs of fabrication, 
and prevents by its interference, the developemcnt - 
and re-union of the essential parts of the indigo. ^ 
The indigo thus obtained is bad in quality and less 
in quantity than the crop promised. 

The cutting of Indigo. 

After three months, the indigo is commonly fit to 
cut, and this operation is far from immaterial. It 
has also its rules and its procedure. The first object 
of attention is the maturity of the indigo : the second, 
to cut the plant one inch from the earth. To cut it 
higher may retard the shoots of a second cutting, or 
may even entirely prevent them. Large crooked 
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knives are much more convenient for this [nirpose 
than any other instrument ; and at the same time 
more advantageous \vith regard to the subsequent 
crops. 

The indigo plant is transplanted as soon as cut, to 
the place where art must give it the form, under 
which it becomes merchandise, Allthe implements 
necessary for the chemical process arc reduced to 
three great vats (or awes) of mason-«ork, built 
one above the other in such manner that the middle 
cuve can receive the tit|iiid from that ^vhich is above 
it, and can discharge it into that \ihich is below. 
The first and most elevated is called ia pourriture or 
trtmpoire ; and is much larger than ihc other tivo. 
In the French colonies, it is from ten to twelve feet 
long, nine or ten broad, and tliree deep. In the 
province of Venezuela it is from eighteen to twenty 
feet long, fourteen or fifteen feet broad, and only 
tu'cnty inches deep. 

The second citve bears the name of hatterie. It 
is not so wide as the poarritifre but much deeper, that 
the water may be agitated in it without escaping 
over the edge. 

The third ciivc, smaller than the preceding, is 
called bassinot or repository. It is there that the indigo 
undergoes the last operation. But the most essen- 
tial article to an indigo maker, is a rapid and very 
limpid stream of water, that may be employed at 
pleasure in the fabrication of the indigo. 
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Pabritation^ or manufacture of Indigo. 

I come now to speak of the fabrication or maniN 
facture, which appears in these places so simple, easy, 
' and natural that it'is confided to negroes who know 
nothing, or to whites who are equally ignorant. — 
Both are incapable of giving a reason for the slightest 
cause ; but they know admirably well how to com- 
mand eflFects, and to obtain by practice, results of 
which the most skilful chemists would be proud. 

The blue colouring substance known to us under 
the name of indigo, is combined with heterogeneous 
articles from which the manufacturer must disengage 
it. This combination is so intimate that it eludes the 
nicest eye. Like many other results it appears to 
be the product of a peculiar operation, the effect of" 
which gives great satisfaction : but we are groping 
in the dark when we endeavour to pursue the causes 
- ^^'hich have contributed to produce it. 

The whole body of the plant, compressed in a 
certain quantity of water, enters into an extremely 
active fermentation, of which we will notice the 
details. 

In proportion as the caloric increases, azote is 
disengaged, the herbaceous mucilage separates, the 
vegetable is decomposed, the mixture absorbs oxy- 
gen. Ac first the liquor takes in the basin a green 
tinge. It is strongly agitated, that the elements of 
the vegetable may subtilize, and the fermentation 
speedily augments to the highest degree. The fer- 
menting fluid passes from a green to a violet tinge, 
and this by degrees changes to a Mue colour. 



The first fermentation takes place in tfic trempoire, 

ill which very clear water had been previously placed. 
The plant is prevented from suimininj; by being 
pressed beneath the surface. The state of the plant, 
the ground tliat produced it, and the season in which 
it was cut, are guides to direct the manufacturer. 
This fermentation takes place more or less promptly, ' 
according to causes which concur to hasten or retard 
it. Ten, twenty and thirty hours are most fre- 
quently the term : it rarely requires a longer time. 
In Terra- Firraa, when not prevented by the state of 
the plant, nature of the soil, or the season,, twelve 
hours suffice for the fermentation. The great art of 
the fabricator is to check it at a proper degree. If 
the fermentation is too feeble or too brief, the plant 
remains impregnated v.ith much essential salt, which 
diminishes the quantity of the indigo. If it is too , 
long, the tender extremities of the pbnt undergo 
a putrefaction which destroys tlie colour. 

The odour of the fermenting liquid, and the nu- 
merous flies which fly over it, are signs to which the 
indigo-makers of Terra-Firma attach most weight. 
There was published at St. Domingo, some years 
ago, the follo\ving criterion to ascertain invariably 
" the correct fermentation of the indigo. 

It is only requisite to write on ^x'liite paper witli 
the matter to be examined. If this ink is of very 
high colour it is a proof that the fermentation is not 
yet at its true point. The experiment is repeated 
every quarter of an iiour-, till it is perceived that the: 
liquid has lost its colour. This w^is pronoui:ced an 
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infallible index to show the true point of fermentation^ 
This test had its time and its mode ; but the planters 
retuiTied to the use of the silver cup. 

When the fermentation is advanced, some of the 
liquid is tlirowTi inta a silver cup, and shaken till 
grains are formed ; by their quality and that of the 
fluid they judge of the fermentaticMi. In this expferi- 
ment, the best method is to draw oflF the liquid, by 
means of a spout or cock, from the cuve into the 
cup.* 

* The active genius and cotistaht observation of the inhabi* 
tants of St. Domingo, have carried the preparation of colonial 
produce to a degree of perfection which the nHghbouring colo- 
nies have been unable to attain. The ^brication of indigo alone, 
seemed condemned to be the perpetual sport of chance, and the 
caprice of cix'cumstances. Its success was always doubtful. The 
fabricator of indigo who* only lost a tenth of the cuves, or vats, of 
, that plant, was considered as skilful. There were some who lost 
a fourth. The honour of ascertaining invariable rules was re- 
served for the intelligence and experience of M. Nazon, an inha- 
bitant of the quarter of Mirbalais. The arts are indebted to him 
ibr certain marks, according to which, ind^ is niade upon prin- 
ciples as constant as those which direct the refiner in the manu- 
foctare of sugar. M. Brulcy, who has imparted this discovery in 
an excellent memoir upon indigo, read in the lyceum of the arts, 
on the 30th Floreal, year 9, expresses himself thus i These 
" precious advantages France will henceforth enjoy. She owes 
^^ it to the labour^ and the intelligence of citizen Nazon, a col- 
" onist, and a proprietor at St. Domingo, but at present in 
^ France, and an associate of the lyceum. By judicious obser- 
" vations and long experience, he has been enabled to secure the 
" success of all the cuves of indigo. 

" To obtain this colouring substance the indigo plant must be 
^ cut in Us maturity. It must be put entire to^maceratc itttt 



After signs of complete fermentation are obtained, 
the whole contents of the cuve tire passed into the 
batterie, where it undergoes iinotlier process still 

" basin of mason-work called a cuve. The climfnsioiis of it arc 
" twelve feet, French measure, (jualre metres. 

" The macei'atioh requires from fifteen lo thirty and even 
" thirty-aix hours, more or less accoi'ding to the temperature that 
•' is experienced at the moment. It is also necessary to ha\'e ve- 
" gard to the quality of the plant, the nature of the soil thai pro- 
-'' tJiiced it, and that of the water in ivhich it is immersed. 

" The first iiides which shows that tlie macei-atioii approaches 
" its proper point, is the sinking ot the scum or foam which rises 
J' into the apace of about a sixteentli of a metre, that was left va- 
*' cant in llie cuve on compressing the herbs, [a metre is three 
" Jeet^i "When the cuve is covered with a kind of cmst of a cop- 
" per blue, the moment of sufficient maceration is not far dis- 
" tant. This symptom, however, is insufficient, and often deceitful. 
*' There is another. on which more reliauce can be placed : that 
" is to draw from a spout or cock in the inferior part of the cuve 
*' a little of tlie fluid .it contains. It is received in a silver cup : 
»' when the feculent particles begin lo precipitate to the bottom of 
*' the cup, then it is judged that the herbs liave attained the true 
*' degree of maceration for obtaining indigo, 

" Such was the piocedure most in use, but it loo often led to 
*' error. A certain mean to insure correctness, is to observe 
*' carefully tlie ivater contained in the cup. Fi^e or sjx minutes 
" after it has been placed there, it forms imind the sides of the 
" cup a glory {aureole) or cordon of ferula or seeliment, at first of 
•' a green colour, and then blue, ^^'hell the maceration is nol 
*' at the requisite point, this coiilon or girdle, has <lifficulty tode- 
" tach itself from the sides of the cup, but finally precipitates, 
*' and concentres at the bottoms of tlie vase, alwaj's towards the 
" centre, antl the water aliovc it becomes limpid, though of a 
" yellowish tinge. 

" When these signs arc perceived, they indicate, infallibly, the 
"success of this first operation. The 1iq\ncl i-^ then passed int* 
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more important, as it is intended to sep^at^ the car- 
bonic acid, and to facilitate the re-union of the par- 
ticles composing the blue feculae or sediment. This 
object is obtained by violently agitating the fluid. — 
No less care, attention and experience are requisite 
in this, than in the preceding operation. According 
as it is well or ill performed it may correct the errors 

" a second basin or cuve, made below the former. Thia second 
" cuve is called batterie^ because its use is to beat the fluid, still 
" chai'ged with the fecula. That it may speedily detach itself, 
" it is stirred : this operation is performed with the ami, or 
" with a mill. It is essential that it be not beaten too long a time. 
" Excess of beating mixes anew the fecul» with the water, from 
" which they cannot be again separated, and the contents of the 
'' cuve are lost : in place of indigo, only troubled waiter is obtained. 
" The latter inconvenience may be easily avoided with a little 
" attention. When it is observed that the feculent particles are 
" sufficiently united, the water is poured from the batteric into a 
^^ third and smaller basin or cuve, called diablotin. The botton^ 
^* of the batteine is found covered mtli a blue aiid very liquid paste ; 
" this is received in sacks of coarse linen in form of reversed 
" cones; and the watery parts are left to drain from them. The 
" sacks are then emptied upon tables in the aechaira or drjrjng 
*•' places ; the blue paste is kneaded ; when it becomes thick, it 
" is spread and cut in small squares, that it may the sooner bc- 
" come dry. The indigo is then niade and is soon sufficiently 
^' dry to be merchantable. 

" I suppress details, contained in a much longer memoir, qf 
*^ which I furnish only an extract. It was important to make 
'' known, that tliere exists a certain process, by pursuing which 
" there is no fear of being deceived in the fabrication of indigo. 
'• itxperience has proved that this process has never failed to pro- 
'' duce complete success : more than fiPwcen hundred cuves, fa- 
" bricated according to it in diffijrent quarters of St. Domingo, 
** have furnished proofs of its correctness." 
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of imperfect fermentation, or may occasion the loss 
of indigo, which has thus far been correctly fabri- 
cated. If it is not sufficiently beaten, the grain is 
left diffused in the water, without re-uniting at the 
bottom of the cuve ; the mass of feculent matter 
that forms the hidigo, is also diminished. If it is 
beaten too much, the grain is dissolved and broken. 

The fiicility with which the jjjain precipitates to 
the bottom of the batteric is an unequivocal sign that 
the beating has arrived at the correct point. We 
should not hesitate to pour ofl'thc water, and to empty 
the miry or feculent matter into the third cuve or 

It only remains to put the indigo in sacks, ivhich 
should be suspended to facilitate the expi^ession of 
the water it still retains. It is then put to dry in the 
sun, in boxes made for the purpose. Before it 
it perfectly dry, it is cut in small pieces of an inch 
square, M'hich detach themselves readily from the 
box when the indigo is entirely dry. 

The inhabitants of Terra-Firma dry the indigo un- 
der sheds. This method is more tedious, but is fa- 
vourable to the quality of the indigo. Its combina- 
tion is more intimate, as is proved by the hardness 
it acquires. The different actions it experiences in- 
creases its lustre. In short, the weight in propor- 
tion to bulk, is greater than that of indigo dried in 
the sun. Yet however well ch'ained and dried the 
indigo may be, it always experiences, in the first 
mouths of its fabrication, a diminution sufficiently 
ei'ident to warrant a hastening of the sale. 
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It is customary to pack the indigo ia barrels and 
thus to circulate it in commerce. The Spaniard 
alone, put it in packages of a hundred pounds, and so 
well conditioned, that the rough usage they encounter 
between the place of manufacture and the sea*port, 
4oes not occasion any damage. 

Indigo is packed in sacks of coarse linen, and the 
sack i^ cpvened witfi a beef's hide, so hermetically 
/sewed that nothing can penetrate it. These packet^ 
are called ceroons. They possess great advantages 
over barrels. They are more solid ; • may fall on 
stones without incurring daiiger j and are much 
more convenient for transportation. Two eeroon§ 
make the load of one animaL They are stowed to 
much greater advantage in stores and buildings. — 
And in their circulation in Europe, ^y have nmdh 
less to fear from the care}e^ne$$ pr pnskilfuliiess pf 
carriers. 

Cotton. 

• 

Indigo had scarcely obtained a distinguidbed nxA^ 
among die commercial productions (rf Terra- Firms, 
when the same honour was sought for cotton ; which 
tiQ that time, was ranked among a thousand local 
productions applicable to domestic uses, but unwor- 
thy to .figure in commerce by the side of cacao. A 
hundred plants formed about the proportion of the 
largest plantation. In 1 782 some planters effected 
that for cotton, which others had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted for indigo. The vallies of Aragoa, Va- 
lencia, AraurC) Barquisimeto, Varinas, Cumana, 
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and successively several other places in the provinces 
ofCaraccas, assigned a part of their territory to the 
cultivation of this plant. 

JMost grounds suitable for Cotton. 

The cotton plant, says Valmont de Bomare, is one 
of the most useful productiono furnished by nature in 
either continent, and manufactured with art by hu- 
man industry. There is perhaps none less delicate 
respecting the nature of soil. It grows on almost all 
lands, and if any preference is shown, it is in favour 
of those grounds which other vegetables reject. It 
only requires particularly to be protected from the 
north winds, which are destructive to it, by reason 
of the drizzling rains which accompan}' or follow 
them. Heavy rains are equally injurious. The 
same degree of humidity which gives vigour to the 
vegetation of coffee, cacao and the sugar cane, occa- 
sions the cotton plant to perish. 

The parish of Troii, situate in the northern part 
of St. Domingo, exptrienccd five years of extraordi- 
nary drought, which commenced in 1772. The plains 
covered with sugar eancs, and the hills cultivated 
with coffee, were afflicted with a desolating sterility. 
M. Chevalier, au inhabitant of that quarter, took 
(Occasion in 1776 to so%v his grounds with cotton, and 
gathered prodigious crops. All the sufferers by thai 
calamity imitated his example, when in 1777, the 
rains having resumed their ordinary course, destroyed 
all the cotton plants, and restored to the soil its for- 
mer productiorw. 
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The cotton tree requires, therefore, laikl which, bjr 
its position and natural productions, repels clouds 
rather than attracts them, and which is not exposed 
to the north. The coast from cape de la Vela to 
cape Paria is, from its bearing, improper for the 
culture of cotton ; of course we find there no estab- 
lishments of this kind. 

Cotton plantation. 

The only preparation that the soil destined for 
cotton requires, is the removal of trees, shrubs and 
other plants. When the ground is well cleared, they 
proceed to the planting of cotton. The season most 
proper for the colonies of the gulph of Mexico, is 
during the four months of June, July, August and 
September. In the dependencies of Caraccas they 
only plant in May and June, because, as the cotton 
plants blossom always in the month of November, 
those which had been planted in July and August 
would be surprised by the blossoming season, before 
they had reached their natural growth, and had ac- 
quired the consistence necessary to perfect fructifi- 
cation. 

We in general plant cotton trees, in the French 
colonies, in a quincunx form. This mode requires 
more time and skill, but has advantages which en- 
title it to a preference, ^n Terra- Firma they plant 
on straight lines drawn with a cord, and separated by 
a space of seven or eight feet. The holes to receive 
the seed are four feet distant from each other, and in 
each, five or six grainy are thrown. When half the 
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number rise, the plantation is forttinate. In fifteen 
days tht young plant begins to shoot ; at this period 
a light rain assiiits it ; but it does not make very evi- 
dent progress during the first five or six weeks. It 
is tlien weeded, that no other plant may share with 
it the nutritive juices of the earth, and only two or 
three of the stronsjest stalks are left in each cluster. 

Treatment of the Cotton Plant. 

In the Antilles, no weeding suceeeds the first till 
the fourth month ; and tlien the plant is pruned, by 
cutting the length of an inch or more, from the stalk 
as well as the branches. It is seldom necessary to 
repeat this operation, as the cotton tree stops at the 
height of five feet, and the sap does not diffuse itself 
into useless or superfluous branches. But in Teira- 
Firma the richness of the soil, or rather the activity of 
its principles of \'egetation, rec[uire that the pruning 
should commence in the first month, and should be 
repeated cverj' month at tlie decline of tlie moon, till 
the blossoming season. The first pruning should be 
made ^vithout cutting, and only witli the finger and 
thumb, that the tree, which is yet tender, may not be 
injured. After the first time a knife is always em- 
ployed, to check the growth of the tree to the height 
of six feet. The weeding should also be repeated 
every month, until the cotton tree has attained suf- 
ficient size to cover die soil with its brancheSj and by 
its shade, prevent any herb from growing. 

Vol. II. ' X 
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From the tfth to the sixth month, the plant ftn> 
nishes abundance of flowers, to which succeed the 
husks or pods containing the seeds, enveloped m a 
down which is called cotton. 

Its Harvest. 

After the seventh month the cotton bursts the pod, 
and, if not gathered in time, it falls to the ground 
and is spoiled. Violent winds and heavy rains, which 
happen during the cotton harvest, occasion consi- 
derable losses to the planter. It is not merely at this 
epoch, that the cotton plknt experiences many risks. 
Its seed, softened by the developement of the germ, is 
devoured by worms, wood lice, and scarabs. In the 
first month (rf its existence it is attacked by crickets^ 
who effect their ravages in the night.^ Its leaves, 
while tender, are the pastures of insects called rfia- 
blotins (little devils.) An infinitude of other worms, 
contribute equally to its loss in our colonies. 

The worms have never visited the cotton plant in 
the vallies of Aragoa until the year 1802, and their 
appearance then, has been attributed to. the abun- 
dant rains which fell in the four preceding years. 

As soon as the harvest is finished, some French 
planters, and the English generally, cut the cotton 
plant, the former merely every second or third year, 
the latter every year, and within three or four inches 
qS the ground. The Spanish, as well as the gener- 
ality of the French, are of opinion, that in replanting 
it every year, they are insured a better crop, and in 
conformity to this belief, all the planters who have 
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sufficient hands to perform this increase of labour, 
renew every year, their plantations of cotton. 

Several of them have assured me, that the shoots 
of the cotton plant do not give half the quantity of 
cotton yielded by the original plant. 

Cleansing. 

It is not merely in its cultivation that the cotton re- 
quires most care ; it derives its value chiefly from the 
manner in which it is prepared. The cleaning or 
picking, is unquestionably the most delicate opera- 
tion; it is above all essential, that the cotton should 
be freed from the grains which it envelopes in the 
pud, and that these grains should be removed whole. 
If broken, they impart jellow stains to tlie cotton, 
wliich diminish in value, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the damage. The principal merit of cotton 
consists in its whiteness ; and whatever contributes to 
deprive it of that quality, does it a material injurj'. 

The most advisable mode of cleansing the cotton 
perfectly, is to pick it with the hands, but its slow- 
ness is discouraging. A workman, whatever may 
be his activitj-, cannot clean more than eight poimds 
per da}'. This sole operation, therefore, would em- 
ploy more hands, and more time than the whole culti- 
vation ; and would cause expenses, which would 
increase enormously the price of cotton. This is as- 
signed as tlie cause ■wliy its culti^-ation lias been so 
much retarded in Terra Firma. In fact, it experien- 
ced no increase, until mills for cleaning cotton were 
introduced. The use of these machines has so ra- 
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pidly become general, that some habitations possess 
from twenty to twenty-five. With flie as^stance of 
one €^ them, a person can clean with ease, twenty- 
five pounds of cotton per day. Intfaevallies of Ara- 
goa, several of the inhabitants have submitted these 
machines to hydraulic power, and save thereby much 
expense and time. The purity of the cotton is great- 
ly afiectedby the materials, of which the small cylin- 
ders, adapted to these machines, are constructed. 
Wooden rollers cleanse the cotton less expeditiously, 
but they cleanse it better ; those of iron bruise the 
grains, break the stalk, and singulariy alter its qibali- 
ty. At Cumana, Barquisimeto and Narinas, wood- 
en rollers only are used, and the cotton from those 
parts, has a marked superiority to that from the val- 
lies of Aragoa, where they use lione but iron cylin- 
ders. 

Packhig or baling. 

In general the Spaniards are less careful of their 
cotton than the French, English, or, above all, the 
Dutch : but they pack it better. Instead of packing 
it up, like other nations, in bales heavy and incom- 
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modious, of which the weight, which is three hun- 
dred pounds, render the management and transpor- 
tation difficult, and the size occasions it to be ill 
adapted to storage, the Spanish make small pack- 
ages of a -quintal, and reduced to so small a compass 
by the aid of presses, that each package is not more 
than fifteen inches in length, nor from ten to twelve 
in breadth. The package is generally covered with 

\ 



an ox's hide, skilfully arranged, so as to protect the 
cotton fiom all dam:ige. This method is certainly 
recommendablc to universal adoption. 

The colonies, it is true, possessing but Flw homed 
cattle, cannot give to their cotton the same en\'clope 
which is used by the Spaniards ; they can only imi- 
tate the form of the package, and reason dictates 
that is the most advisable. 

Perhaps it is no disadvantage to the colonists that 
the}- cannot employ liides in this manner, since I am 
assured, at the moment I am uTiting, that this usage 
ought to be proscribed, because the hide, when wet, 
emits a liquor which stains the cotton, renders it 
more difficult to be spim, and less proper for manu- 
facturing. 

Poffce. 

The produce which, next to cotton, engaged the 
attention of the Spaniards of eastern Terra-Firma, 
was coffee. The colonies of every other nation have 
for more than fifty yeais carried on a considerable 
commerce in this article, while in the Spanish pos- 
sessions it was uniformly cuhiiatcd merely for do- 
mestic, consumption. 

In 1784, D. Barthelcmy Blandiii, encouraged by 
the example of the French colonies, devoted his pro- 
perty and care exclusively to the cultivation of coffee. 
The land wliich he chose in the valle}' of GJiacao, 
within one league of Caraccas, proves that he was 
guided in his choice of a situation, rather by its 
proximity to the city, than by fertility of soil ; and 
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tbe same TaOer. The ejes of al the province were 
fixed upon these cvo cnkivalDcs ; and diej^ had their 
izmtatDTSy in proportun 10 de progress of dieir new 
cultiire. TheTaIIe7<£AragQa^ vfaeie k seems that 
a3 dse actiritr of die Spainsh is concentrxled, was 
the first to adopt diis oeTT branch of coIdTation, and 
k rapidhr passed fincxn one end of these provinces to 
the other. Not oohr all die new pJantafions, com- 
menced ance 1796, are in colee, but many of die 
inhalHtants hare abandoned cacao and ind^p and 
cnkivated k in preference. This has been princi- 
pallj occaaooed by the long war firom 1793 to 1801: 
the seas, covered widi Fj^fish cruisers, oflferii^ no 
prospect to commerce but that of inevitaUe losses, 
the communication widi die modier countiy was cut 
off, and the different ardcles of produce remained in 
the hands erf* the colonists, at least that of cacao : 
since, as will be shown in chap. viii. the odier arti- 
clcs were not in want of a market. It is well known 
that cacao will not keep for more than ten mondis or 
a year, and that after such time, it loses its value ; it 
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was natural therefore, for the colonists to substitute 
in its place another produce of quicker sale, or 
which might wait in the magazines for a change in 
politics, with less risk of damage than cacao; and 
the article which presented these advantages was 
cofiee. 

It must not be supposed, ho^vevcr, that this culture 
has attained all the increase of which it Is susceptible 
in a soil so extensive and fertile as that of Terra- 
Firma The quantity produced, independent of what 
is used for domestic consumption, docs not exceed 
one million pounds. 

Siiitahlc^ Soil. 

All land within the extent of sixty leagues crossed 
by the line, is suitable for the cultivation ufcolTec, 
excepting land composed of hard and cold clay, or 
light and sandy ground on a bed of maile. The 
leaves of the colFce planted in such soils, turn yellow, 
and the tree perishes or is bajTcn. It requires, in pre- 
ference, a soil new and free, a litilc elevated, where 
the coolness and the rains moderate the excessive 
heat of the torrid zone, which would overpower the 
plant if exposed to all its violence. 

A rule equally easy and invariable in foiming a 
coffee plantation, is to choose land newly cleared. — 
The size of the trees is the most certain standard by- 
which to judge of the fertility of the soil. Moun- 
tains or hills, the elevation is unimportant, provided 
the thermometer of Reaumcr never descends below 
ten or twelve degrees. The plantation should be ex- 
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IIbc land (ksdned £ca: the ecdbe beio^ well ckand, 
holes are made for the new pfaoi, hi such order as die 
pbntKT Koj think proper, aod at the distaBce icqund 
bjr the giuimd. 

The cuhiTatioQ of coSee is not siifficientijr ad¥aa- 
ced in Terra Firma^ nor the scmI sufficienttjr scrati- 
fuzed to endure the adopting an j other method than 



that of planting the coffee in parallel lines more oi* 
less distant from each other, and the holes more or 
less separated. But the time will probably arrive, 
when iiidustn', eager to convert everj- thing to profit, 
will not disdain to avail itself of the results effected 
by the talents and emulation of its neighbours. Ii 
is for such a period that I would recommend the me- 
thod of planting in triangks, a method the more pro- 
fitable, since it saves nearly the sixth part of die 
land. 

A square of ground planted in triangles of seven 
plants, gives two thousand nine hundred and twentj"- 
sis coffee plants ; if in squares of seven plants it only 
gives two thousand five hundred; if in squares of 
ten, it gives twelve hundred and twenty five ; if in 
triangles of ten, it yields fourteen hundred and forty 
one. 

To plant In triangles, a cord must be stretched, 
divided by knots at the proposed distances. Suppose 
seven : place a coffee plant at each knot. For the 
second range, have two sticks of seven feet in length ; 
place the end of one of the sticks at the last plant, 
and the end of the other stick at the first ; bring the 
other ends of the sticks to touch and they form the 
summit of an equilateral triangle. At the point thus 
formed, place a stake, to which fasten the cord divi- 
ded by knots. The same operation is observed at 
the end of the cord. It is fi.\ed and a plant of coffee 
deposited at each knot. The other ranges are form- 
cd in the same manner. 

In whatever manner die planting is performed 

Vol. II. A a 
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the distance of the holes should always, as I have 
observed, be proportioned to the richness of the soil ; 
the more fertile the land the greater should be the 
distance between the plants. This, like all other 
useful truths, had to combat with custom and pre- 
judice, but experience soon insured to it, in our colo- 
nies, the respect due to true principles. In fact, it 
was natural to suppose that, on an equal surface, a 
greater number of plants would yield more coffee 
than a less one. The influence of light and air on 
vegetation was not as yet theoretically known there. 
They groped on in the majestic career of the opera- 
tions of nature. They made all kinds of experiments^ 
and the preference was given to that which succeed- 
ed the best. As they are instigated to these obser- 
vations, rather by the avidity of riches, than the 
love of science, they profit themselves of the re- 
sults, w ithout analyzing the causes. 

It was the custom at first to place the coffee plants 
at the same distance in every kind of soil, and in- 
terest dictated to plant them very close. The com- 
mon distances was from four to five feet; after seve- 
ral years, it was discovered that this mode obtained 
good crops on poor land ; where the land was most 
fertile, the plants had the appearance of the greatest 
beauty when budding and flowering. They increas- 
ed in size ; their branches were entangled and became 
so bushy, that the planter feared lest they should break 
under the load of fruit, with which they promised to be 
burthened: but, scarcely had they acquired this 
luxuriant appearance, when nature, exhausted by 
her premature liberality, ceased her benefits, and 
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left the cultivator confounded and disheattened by so 
fatal a phenomenon. It was finally thought proper to 
increase the distance between the plants, and by de- 
grees this distance was entirely regulated by the na- 
ture of the soil. In the poorest lands, it should not 
be less than four feet ; and in the most fertile, never 
less than cii^ht. Prudence and interest must point 
out the just proportion. 

A judicious planter regulates also tlic depth of the 
holes to the tiuulity of the soil. The deeper the bed 
'of vegetable earth, the deeper he makes the holes, 
and vice versa ; for the grand object is to prevent the 
roots from penetrating to the stony stratum and pe- 
rishing. At all events, the coffee may be planted 
in grains or in shnibs, as it is done at St. Domii g >,* 
but it neither yields as much, nor as quickly, neither 
does it endure so long, as if taken from a nursery. — 

» " In oitkr to procure the coffct- plant, they go under the 
old trees and pull up the younjj buslits piixiuced by the Ikll of 
the ripe fruit. They transpoi-t ihcm in bundles, from one 
plantation to another; afn^r having cut off a part of tbeir roots 
lliey place tlicm in the holes prepared for tlidr reception. — 
This method is defective ; a gfeat part of the plants procured 
in this manner, independent of the faults in their formatloni 
vvhicli they may have acijuired under the parent tree, are suh- 
ject also to the disadvantage of having never been exposed to 
,he ardour of the sun ; they llicrcforc present no certainty of 
success to the planter. The planters are often obliged to re- 
commence their plantations for several auccesiiive years, be- 
fore they are regularly established. 

" I avoided this inconvenience, by an expedient wjiich several, 
planters have since adopted. 
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The choice (ff soil for the nurseries demandst more at- 
tention than would be supposed. If the soil is un- 
grateful, the plant will not have the requisite quantity 
of that animating principle which constitutes its vigour, 
and removal to a better soil will never obviate this 
original defect. If, on the contrary, the soil of the nur- 
sery, is much richer than that of the plantation, the 
young plant will not find, in the new soil to which it 
is translated, an equal quantity of that carbonic acid 
which contributes so powerfully to augment the ener- 
gy of vegetable life ; and it will inevitably decay. 

It is rare, however, that the failure of plantations 
is ascribed to this cause, when every appearance 
would otherwise warrant their perfect success. 

The young plants should be taken up with all their 
roots, and planted in the same state. They should be 
tw'^o feet high. They are covered with earth two in- 
ches above their roots, and cut at ten inches above 

^ I sowed the cofToe grains at six inches distance^ in a quincunx^ 
in soil prepared for that purpose. The nursery that sprung from 
them was watered and treated with care : from thence I took the 
young plants necessary to form my plantations. When they 
were to be transplanted from the nursery, care was had to water 
well the ground, and the small plant was taken up with the earth 

» 

which surrounded its roots. 

" It may easily be imagined that the plants thus transported 
from the nursery, would suffer no alteration nor delay in their 
vegetation : the plantations also were regular. Very few plants 
had need to be replaced ; none were defective in their formation ; 
they were all accustomed to the scorching heat of the sun, and 
I tempered the effect of it on the soil where the plants were placed, 
by heaping flints around them which preserved a freshness even 
in the driest season. All those coffee plants offered t(ie advan- 
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the surface of the earth, leaving nothing but the 
stem. 

The season for planting coffee is not very important 
in land which contains sufficient watery prmcipltrs, to 
perform the grand work of vegetation. But in j^c- 
neral, it is most adviseahle to plant shortly before the 
rains. 

It is important to fruitfulness that the plants should be 
Sopped oft" at a certain height, regulated by the quality 
of the soil. In the poorest land, they are trimmed 
at two feet and a half, and in the best, at four or five 
feet. The planters of Terra-Firma allow their plants, 
commonly, a height of only four fett. — They 
mahitain, with reason, that a greater elevation ren- 
ders the harvest of the coffi'e difficult and imper- 
fect. This attention, however, is not general ; for there 
are many who do not lop the plants at all, and who 
suffer them to have their full growth, which nature 
has fixed at from twenty-four to twenty-six feet. 

The precautions necessary to be observed in plant- 
ing the coffee, would be useless if not followed by 
those required in freeing the plants from the quan- 
tity of herbs, which dispute with them tlie nutritious 

tages of being handsomer, stronger, and yielding sooner tlian 
those of my neighbours, planted at the same time accordinj* to the 
ancient manner. I am assured also, that eien now, these plan- 
tations, although neglected like all those of St. Domingo, are very 
beautiful. {Memoire tur k Cqfitr, read at the public sitting of the 
Lycee des Arts, le 30 pluviosc, an 9, by M. Bmley, a nienibi r. 
of that and several learned societies, r.oloiiiul proprietor at St. Do- 
mingo.") 
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matters and fhe principles of increase which they re- 
ceive from the soil, the air and the light. The coffee 
plants need assistance to conquer these enemies of 
their existence, only during the first two years ; for 
in pn^XMTtion as their branches extend, they cover 
sufficient land to deprive the herbs of the air and light 
necessary to their propagation and increase. M . Bru- 
ley observes, very properly, that it is more recommen- 
dable, for preventing the reproduction of the herbs 
and the injury of the soil, to pull them up by hand 
rather than to destroy them with the hoe. 

Between the ranges of the young coffee plants, suffi- 
cient vegetables may be raised for the consumption of 
the plantation. The prudent planter never fails to avail 
himself of the advantage which a cultivated soil offers, 
for having all vegetables he has occasion for, without 
any further trouble than that of planting them. 

Unless great contrarieties happen in the season or 
the soil, the coffee plants give a light crop, in the 
second »year, and are in full bearing in the third. 
Each plant yields accordmg to the nature of the soil. 
At St. Domingo they calculate one poimd to a plant ; 
at Jamaica, one pound and a half ; and at Terra Fir-' 
ma, two pounds. 

Several causes are injurious »to the coffee harvest. 
Drought is one. The plant requires much rain, ex- 
cepting during the time of blossoming, for then the 
rains destroy the flowers and all prospect of fruit. A 
too great quantity of cherries with which the tree is 
loaded, is another. The tree cannot furnish sufficient 
of the nourishing juices for this superabundance of 
fruit ; a great many grains are therefore Spoiled. Ano- 



ther cause is the quantity of herbs, ivhicli, through 
the negligence of the cuhivator, usurp a piirt of ilie 
nourishment from the young coifec plants ; they dimi- 
nish the quantity of them, and singulaily affect their 
quality. InsCcts, running vines of the nature of the 
mislctoc, &.C. fogs and hurricanes, injure also the cul- 
tivation of coffee. 

Harvest. 

We now come to speak of its harvest, an article the 
more important, since the beauty, goodness and price 
of the coffee depends on the manner in which it is 
gathered and prepared. The process is simple and 
easy ; it demands neither great talents, nor profound 
clicmical information ; it does not consist of a learned 
combination of matters, submitted to be analysed, 
or destined to change ihfir form and acquire new pro- 
perties. 

All that is necessary is the kno'.iledge when to col- 
lect, clean and dry the grain, without impairing any 
of those qualities, ivhicli serve to augment its price and 
consumption, as nothing is requisite to attain this end, 
but precision and very simple machines ; attention, 
care and exactness are more than sufEcient to form a 
good manufacturer of coffee. It must not be suppo- 
sed, however, that this simplicity is so great, that it is 
impossible to prepare the coffee otherwise than well. 
This operation, like all the works of man, is subject 
to divers systems, and opposite opinions. We have 
not yet, and it is probable that we never sliall have, 
a single art, whose principles and process are irre\'o- 
eably recognized and observed bv all those who ru!- 
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tivate it, and the fabrication of coffee is not sufficient- 
ly ancient in America, nor sufficiently difliised, nor 
conducted theoretically enough, to form an exception 
to this general rule. It is necessary, therefore, Aat 
experience should form by degrees the path which 
should conduct to its perfection. To this effect, it is 
peculiarly useful that th^ various modes followed, not 
only by the different colonial nations, but also by each 
planter, should be known, in order that their results, 
of which commerce can only judge, should decide 
to which mode preference should be given. 

The country entided to the highest rank in the 
cultiu^ of coffee, is Arabia Felix. Either from the 
superiority of its soil, or from the method observed 
there in preparing this article of produce, or perhaps 
fh>m both, the coffee of tiiis country, commands three 
times the price of that of any other. The mere deno- 
mination of moka coffee commands this superiority. 
The preparation which it receives, exacts, it is true, 
cares too minute and tedious to be entirelv suitable to 
considerable plantations ; but they are not, therefore, 
• the less necessary to be known, that the principles 
may be adopted on which they are founded, and that 
they may be observed as far as localities will permit. 

WTien the Arabian cultivator, says M. Bryan Ed- 
wards, sees that his coffee is ripe, he spreads large 
cloths over the trees, which he shakes from 
time to time to make the ripe cherries fall. He 
never pulls one grain of coffee, with the hand, what- 
ever appearance it may have of maturity. He consi- 
ders none as ripe, but such as fall, on lightiy shaking 
the tree. This process, more or less rigorously ob- 



served, serves at least to confirm the principle, that 
perfect maturity is aii essential requisite for obtaining 
good coffee. 

The griiins thus gathered are exposed to the sun 
on mats with their pulps, until thej' are perfectly dry ; 
which requires a long time. Their dry envelope is 
then removed, by means of a large stone cylinder, 
and they are replaced in the sun ; for the planters of 
Yemen are persuaded that the coffee is apt to ferment, 
as long ns it retains any panicle of humidity. It is 
then winnowed, and packed in bales for merchandize. 
This practice hidicatcs, that the coffee can never be 
too dr)'. 

The English follow, in their colonies, nearly the 
same method that we observe in ours. As soon as 
the cherries of the coffee acquire a deep red colour, 
they are sufficiently ripe to be collected. 'i"he negroes, 
employed in this work, have a coarse linen bag, 
which is retained open by means of a hoop, placed in 
its mouth. It is suspended to the neck of the negro 
who gathers ; and he empties it into a targe basket. 
If the negro is in the least active, he can collect three 
bushels in a day. But he should not be hurried, 
lest, to accelerate his work, he should mingle green 
grains with those which are ripe. Each harvest is 
made in three jobs, because all the grains do not ri- 
pen together. At each time, those only are gathered 
which are perfectly mature. One himdred bushels 
of cherries, just from the tree, yields about one thou- 
sand pounds of merchantable coffee. 

Vol. II. H b 
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Mode of Drying. 

The coffee is dried in two manners : the first £s, 
to place the cherries in the sun, in layers of four inches 
thick, on sloping terraces, or on inclined platforms. 

They ferment in a few days, and the pulp dischar- 
ges itself in the fermentation.* The coffee is thus left 
until it is entirely dry, which is not in less than three 
weeks. The skin of the cherries, already broken^ 
is removed by mills made expressly for that purpose* 
In default of mills, recourse is had to mortars. The 
coffee, thus prepared, whatever its quality, weighs 
five per cent more than that which has received a 
different preparation. 

The other method is, to separate at once the grain 
of the coffee from the pulp. This is done hj 
an appropriate mill, and they are left to soak in wa- 
ter for twenty-four hours. After this operation, the 
grain is placed in the sun, that it may be promptly 
and perfectly dried. 

These two manners of preparing coffee, have each 
many advocates and many opposers. The latter, 
perhaps, is the most advantageous, being the most 
expeditious, but there is no doubt but that the first 
preserves most the flavour of the coffee, particularly if 
attention is ^aid to prevent its too great fermentation 
on the terraces or platforms. This might easily be ob- 
viated by making the layer less thick, that is to say, 
in giving more room to the cherries which are to be 
dried. 

It still remains, to strip the grain of coffee from 



tlie pellictile, with which it is immediately covered, 
and which is called parchment. For this also, use 
is made of mills which art, animated by interest, is 
simplifying and perfecting every day. 

Lastly, nothing further is wanting than to winnow 
the coffee mingled with the grindings and dust of the 
parchment. This is effected by mills, of which the 
mechanism varies according to circumstances and 
judgment. The coffee is then put in bags, and sent 
for sale to the nearest sea port. 

J^cgligencs of the Cultivators of Terra- Fir ma. 

The Spaniards of eastern Terra-Firma, do not be- 
stow equal care on their coffee, as it receives from 
otlier nations. The disposition of nature, which 
seems inclined to give the Moka cofite a dangerous 
rival in this country, so overwhelmed with her bene- 
fits, is thwarted by the carelessness of die Spanish 
planters. They particularly neglect the weeding of 
it ; so much so, that the young plants have to strug- 
gle continually against the herbs which attack their 
existence. 

The same negltgcnce extends to their manner of 
gathering the coffee. The cheny which commen- 
ces to redden, as well as that which is quite red, are 
indiscriminately gathered and delivered to the pro- 
cess of preparation, which is not itself exempt from 
defect. 

But every thing announces that these evils will not 
be of long duration. As a proof of this, I will give 
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ibe infcM-matidn which is propagated, the emulation 
which is established, the activity which revives, the 
interest which is revealed, and tht laudable ambition 
which manifests itself. 

Sugar. 

The sugar is the prime article of commercial pro- 
duce in all the colonies situated between the tropics. 
At Terra-Firma it enjoys only a secondary grade. 
There is very'littie, if any, exportation of it ; for, if 
we except a few quintals of poor, coarse sugar, char- 
ged with all its molasses, which the Spaniards term 
papeloTiy and which is carried to the island of Curra- 
coa for consumption, it may safely be asserted that, 
unless by chance, not one pound is exported. Not that 
there are not many sugar plantations spread through- 
out the province of Venezuela, but that all their re- 
venues are consumed on the spot. The Spaniards 
are gener^ly very fond of sweatmeats, and every 
thing composed of sugar ; and the Spaniards of Ter- 
ra-Firma, above all, have the greatest passion for su- 
gar. All, without distinction of condition, fortune, 
or colour, make sugar the greatest article of con- 
sumption. An intoxicating beverage, called goU- 
rapo^ results from the fermentation of sugar in wa- 
ter, and is so common in Terra- Firma, that all class- 
es make use of it — particularly those of an inferior 
rank. This custom gives rise to a great demand for 
sugar. 

The most important part of a rich man's repast, is 
confectionary. Inabanquet, the desert is the ser^ 
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vice on which all his ostentation is laviiih^d. I have 
partaken of repasts given to forty or fifty persons, 
where more than three hundred dishes of suf;;ars, in 
every f(,rm and shape, were tastefully arranged on 
a different table from that where we had been served 
with meats, and were tlestinedto eaiptivatc the admi- 
ration of the gueals. To sum up all, in one word, 
there is not a negro, whether a slave or free who, 
thoitgh perhaps restricted to but one meal per day, 
does not make it with a little cacao, boiled in a great 
deal of water, and a large lump of coarse sugar, 
which he eats like bread, sipping and relishing his 
porringer of chocolate, or rather tincture of cacao. 
Thi^ beverage is called chorote. However small the 
quantity of cacao mingled therein, its universal usage 
cannot but contribute considerably to the consump- 
tion of that article. In fLLCt, by calculations within 
bounds, it is estimated, that ihcy consume, within 
the sole province of Venezuela, forty thousand 
quintals of cacao per annum, and much more of su- 

iMnil, proper for the cultivation tiftliv Siignr I'niie. 

The variety and extent of land in the provinces 
ofCaraccas, readily afford soil proper for the cul- 
tivation of the sugarcane. Kstablishments of this 
kind, are generally in the environs of towns, be- 
cause riiere the sugar finds a vent, and the proximi- 
ty of them, faeilitatea cultivation. There are some, 
however, at twenty leagues distance ; but in a 
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countT}»^ so vast, where some planters have ten or 
twdve days travelHng before they reach their planta- 
tions, the distance of twenty leagues appears mode- 
rate. 

The sugar cane delights in hot climates,* and par- 
ticular, soils," Humid soils, hills, sandy plains, 
such as those to the north of the Oronoko, in the en- 
virons of Coro, Maracaibo, &c. promise no success 
to this species of culture. 

* The sugar cane gives incontestibly the preference to hot - 
countries : there are, in fact, none too hot for it ; but it may be 
had also, with all its properties, in the temperate zone north, un- 
to as far distant as the tropic of Cancer. In Spain it is cultivated 
with success in the kingdom of Grenada, situated between the 
tweniy^seventh and twenty-eighth degrees of northern latitude. 
It can be cultivated much farther north, since at Paris they have 
obtiiiiied sugar well chrystalized, from -canes reared in the garden 
of plants. 

M. de Cossigny, proprietor in the Isle of France, member of 
several learned societies, and of the agricultural society of Paris, 
on his return from a voyage made in 1801, to the Isle of France, 
brought several sugar canes with him, which his care had pre* 
served in good condition. He gave them to the garden of plants 
at Paris, with Uie sole intention of augmenting the nomenclature 
of exotic plants. Necessary precautions were taken to preserve 
them from cold. But on the 31st of May, 1804, iA, de Cossigny 
having judged from the appearance of the canes which they had 
produced, that they contained the saccharine particles, in as 
great proportion as the canes of the torrid zone, and equally easy' 
to he extracted, requested and obtained them from M. Thouin, 
administrating professor of the museum of natural history. 

Those canes were cut to the number of fifteen, and after hav- 
ing lopped off their tops, it was found that the smallest was six ♦ 
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The sugar cane requires a rich soil, and of which 
ihe mould is at least one foot in depth. It should al, 
so be free, for clayey land, and all others where the 
water filtrates with difficulty, yield meagre canes, 
the sugar of which will not defray the expense of 
their cuUivation. The sugar prefers rather a fat and 
ash-coloured soil. Land of this double quality, 
yields always a great deal of very handsome sugar. 
It must be admitted, that the planters of Terra-Fir- 
ma are well skilled in distinguishing the kind of soil 
which each production demands. The quality of 
their different articles of produce, is an indisputable 
proof thereof. 

feet in htight, and that one of tliem was twelve. Tliey weighed 
thirty-nine pounils twelve ounces, which, hy means of two press- 
ings, rendered nineteen pounds one ounce, an uncommon yield. 
The colour of that of Ihe first pressing, was greenish, and gave 
nine ilet^rees to tlie areometer of salts. The second pressing is 
made, by adding water to the husks of tlie canes : this juice 
veighed a liide less than four degrees. 

M. de Cossigny submitted tlie first juice lo the process of 
fabrication, at the house of Messieurs Bourne and M argue ron, 
apothecaries, rue Saint Hoiiore, where, in presence of experienc- 
ed men, assembled for this purpose, they made sugar, similar 
ill every respect to that which is made in our colonies, excepting 
that it was a little fat, because the cants were produced in a soil 
too much manured. The thirty-nine pounds twelve ounces of 
juice, gave about twenty-four ounces of handsome powder su- 
gar. 

This invaluable experiment, honourable lo tlic ze:il and takins 
of its author, may induce individuals, in the soutliern dtparl- 
menis, to profit of the most suitable exposures for culiivatiikg the 
sugar cane. 
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Cane of OtaitL 

All the sugar plantations of Terra-Firma were 
feown with the same cane as our colonies, until in 
1796, they brought from Trinidad, the plant of the 
cane of Otaiti, of which they soon preceived so clear- 
ly the advantage, that every one hastened to substi- 
tute it in place of the ancient cane. 

It cannot be disputed that every appearance is in 
favour of the cane of Otaiti ; it is, at least, double the 
size erf the other cane, and is much higher ; it conse- 
quently contains much more juice. As its plantings 
its treatment, and the cutting of it, does- not occasion 
more labour than the Creole cane, the result is, that 
in the same time, and with the same lands, an aug- 
mentation of revenue is obtained. 

It ripens, in the same season, much sooner than 
the cane of the country ; while this has need (rf six- 
teen months, the former ripens in twelve ; by this 
also is gained one- quarter of the revenue. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to ascertjun, whether the 
suckers will yield in the proportion of the parent 
cane, and how many times they may be cut, before 
transplanted. 

The enthusiasm which has prevailed among the 
planters for this cane, has prevented them from 
perceiving any except its good qualities. They 
are silent on its defects ; but time will teach them, 
that the sugar obtained from the cane of Otaiti, con- 
tains infinitely less of the essential salt, than that • 
yielded by the ancient cane. Three pounds of Ae 



former scai'ccly sugars as much as two pounds of the 
latter; there is, thcicfore, arciil lois of thirty-three 
and a third per cent, which commerce in Europe does 
not fail to deduct from the price. Sixty francs, for 
example, Is offered for a quintal of the sugar of the 
cane of Otaiti, while ninety is given for that of the 
Creole cane. To this loss must be added the cartings 
freight, and storage ofa quintal of this sugar, although 
it does not represent more than the value of sixty-six 
pounds and two-thirds of ordinary sugar, and it will 
be perceived that its pretended advantages, which 
are exaggerated, will scarcely compensate the losses 
v/hich are passed over in silence, , Nor is this all ; this 
sugar, abounding more in mucilage than in essen- 
tial salt, is susceptible of but a feeble consislence, 
which is far from insuring it from decomposition, 
during the time of its exportation to Europe, and of 
its storage until the time of sale, or unto the place of 
a second ex2>ortation. This sugar, therefore, can- 
not be denominated a produce truly commercial;* 
it is, at most, proper for consumption in the same 
■ It is abovit four years since M. Hopcl dc Lachennaye, che- 
mist, commissioned by Uie government lo Guadaloupe, announ- 
ced to tlicagiicultural sodtty_at Paris, tliat lie had discovered the 
means of giving to the sugar, proceeding from the canea of 
Otaiti, the consistence necessary for preventing the decomposition 
to which it is subject. He did not make his method known.—. 
The moat natural is to augment its degree of boiling, but this is 
not done except at the expense of the quaotity and quality of the 
sugar ; for the concentration of it diminishes necessarily the 
quantity, and renders it less proper to receive the benefits of clay- 
ing. If his method is different, and does not produce these cf- 
ccts, such discovery docs him infinite honoui\ 
Vol. II. cc 



places where it is manufactured ; and its value will 
necessarily diminish in proportibn as the use of it in- 
creases, since its comparative defects will then be 
taore clearly perceived. All these reasons, I am assur- 
ed, determined several planters of the island of Cuba, 
whohad adopted the cane of Ghaiti, to resume the cul- 
tivation of the Creole cane^ fully resolved to make no 
further experiments on this article. The eyes of the^ 
inhabitants of Terra Firma are not so readily opened^ 
because, selling their sugar in the province, interest 
will not give them any alarm, until the consumer shall 
have known the difference which exists between these 
two kinds of sugar. 

Planting of the Sugar Cane. 

The sugar cane is propagated by itselL When if 
is cut to be passed through the railly they lop oflF about 
one foot from its top,^ for the purpose of plantings 
The place assigned fcH* the plantation, is then marked 
out into squares, something like our gardens, that by 
planting them successively, the canes of each square 
may ripen in the same order, allowing time to each 
to be cut and the sugar fabricated, without the other 
canes suffering. The French call these squares pieces 
de Cannes^ they are generally of four squares; the 
English divide them by fifteen and twenty acres, 
which they call plats y the Spaniards of Terra Firma 
make their divisions, of a hundred vares^ square, 
each vare of thirty-one inches three tenths of a French 
foot, and they call them tablones; at Havanna they 
make them double and call them canaveralesy which 

* A French measure* 



.signifies also a piece of ground covere? with sugar 

canes. 

That time is chosen for planting of the sugar cane, 
when, according to the order of the seasons, rain 
may be expected. This election is particularly ob- 
served, where there id not a facility of irrigation : for . 
the assistance of water is essential to the perfect ger- 
mination of tiie plant. Without water the cane does 
not thrive, nor does it ever acquire, even though 
favoured by tlie season, that degree of vigour and 
that saccharine juice for which it is remarked when 
properly watered either by ait or nature. 

For planting the cane holes are made with a hoe ; 
which are fifteen inches long, ten wide, and six deep. 
lathis work, which is the most laborious appertain- 
ing to the sugar plantation, only male negroes and 
the most robust negresses are employed. Each slave 
can make, in ordinary ground, from sixty to eighty 
of these holes i n a day ; but if the ground has been 
previously ploughed, as is practised at Jamaica, a 
negro can make double the number. 

The distance between tEie holes must be determi- 
ned by the nature of the soil. During a long time, 
it was believed that they should be nearer each other 
in proportion as the soil was richer ; because the 
earth having more nutritious juices could nourish a 
greater number of plants. This opinion was specious, 
but was soon exchanged for one more philosophical; 
and it Jias been perceived that when the canes are too 
crowded, they must reciprocally impede each other's 
grovrth and maturity. Depriving themselves by this 
near approach, of air and light, the two most potent 
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stgents of their existence and vigour, they always 
present the aspect of abortions in place of thriving 
canes. It is sufficient to apply to poor and meagre land 
those principles, which have been applied to ground 
of a fertUe nature. The conclusion follows that the 
cmes should be planted distant in proportion to the 
fecundity of the soil ; thus, in the poorest land they 
afre planted three feet apart, and six feet in the richest. 

Akhocigh the holes have only been made to the 
depth of six inches, yet the earth which has been 
dugout, being left cm the edges, they appear to 
have a depth of more than a foot. Three cane plant3 
are laid in each hole, and they are covered with only 
three inches of earth and without pressure. This is 
the business of children, or rf hands belonging to the 
plantation, who are only capable of light wprk. The 
reisidue of the earth is left on the side of the pit, so 
that persons unacquainted with these labours would 
imagine the plantation not yet made. 

When the plantation is in marshy ground, where 
there is apprehension that the plant will rot, care is 
taken not to lay the cane in the pit. One end of it 
ctoly is put to the bottom of the pit, and the plant is 
placed in an inclined position, so that from four to five 
inches are above the ground. This is called planting 
^ danOHy because the'plant resembles a cannon pointed. 
I dm far from recommending plantations of this kind ; 
tiiey never pay the expenses tliey occasion. 

If it is determined absolutely to force nature, by 

Establishing on marshy ground, a sugar plantation, 

"^Wch v?ili cost immense labour before it becomes 

^active, prudence and interest require that the 
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^ound shoidd be previously drained. It Wie want of 
a declivity forms an insuperable obstacle, one expe- 
dient remains, more tedious, yet still more advanta- 
geous to the land. Let the rain M'ater be drawn from 
all parts and collected upon the soil intended to be 
drained: having deposited the earthy particles with 
which it was charged, and become clear, it should be 
released by opening the sluices, and this operation 
should be repeated according as the rains permit. 
This process unites the double advantage of elevating 
the soil, and of producing a bed of -^-egetablc earth, 
from which it derives peculiar fecundity. This kind 
of land is always too vigorous for the sugar cane. 
The plant acquires an astonishing increase, but is so 
watcrj-, that the most skilful refiner is unable to ob- 
tain sugar from it. This defect is corrected by plant- 
ing the ground with rice for two successive years. 
The planting of rice has the singular and double ad- 
vantage of elevating the land by the stocks it leaves, 
nnd of subduing it by drawing off the subtile juices. 
When the rice ceases to be productive, tlie sugar cane 
replaces it very advantageously. This method of 
correcting marshy grounds, through the assistance 
of rain water, is doubly serviceable to lands in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, because it frees tlicm at 
the same time from those caline particles which are 
unfriendly to vegetation. Let us return to our plant. 

Weeding. 

At the end of five days or more, but ten at the ut- 
most, the young cane shows itself nndcr the form of 



a single staM^^^ich is divided in a few days, int# 
two small, slender and opposite leaves. In propor- 
tion as the young plant increases, it puts forth two 
leaves in the same order with the first. At this pe- 
riod it requires rain, or artificial watering. It soon 
becomes indispensably necessary to remove the 
weeds, which would, otherwise choke it ; and the 
application of the hoe must be two or three times 
repeated, until the cane becomes sufficientiy strong 
to ch(^e, in turn, every strange plant. On each weed- 
ing attention should be given to cover the young 
plant with part of the earth, left on the edges of each 
hole at the time of planting. 

Maturity and qualities of the Cane. 

' The sugar cane ripens according to the season it 
experiences: rains retard, drought accelerates its 
maturity. Much depends also on the nature of the soil. 
In rich and moist lands the cane does not ripen under 
sixteen or seventeen months, while in a light soil, it ri-. 
pens two months earlier. In the ninth month, the 
plant begins to cast its leaves. Those nearest the 
foot of the cane fall first, and the others in succession ; 
so that by the time the plant arrives at maturity, the 
cluster of leaves which terminates it, alone remains. 

At the same time the ca^e assumes a yellow colour, 
an infallible sign of the good quality of the sugar it 
contains. It is not thus with the canes of marshy 
lands, and hollows or bottoms ; they retain the green 
colour, whatever may be their age, and thus an- 
nounce to the refiner the difficulty he will experience 
in obtaining the sugar. 

The distance of the joints furnishes also a certain 
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oriterion to determine the tiuality of the cane : in pro- 
portion as they are nearer to each other, the plaiil is 
inferior. It is of importance in the mannfiicture of 
sugar, to take the cane at the true point of its matu- 
rity. Before this period it will yield much water, and 
but little sugar. If it is over ripe, a much smaller 
quantity of sugar is obtained, than the cane would 
yield if taken at the proper time; the maniifiicture 
will also be more difficult and the quality inferior. Ac* 
cidents too often render it necessary to pass canes 
which are not ripe to the mill : for instance, when a 
fire consumes all that is combustible in a field of 
canes, or when a furious hurricane has beat down the 
canes, already too far advanced to admit the hope 
that they will rise again. It is in these cases more pru- 
dent to make nothing but syrup : the attempt to make 
sugar maybe fruitless; and the process of the fa- 
brication may occupy so much time that a great por- 
tion of the canes will become heated to such degree 
as no longer to yield even syrup. 

Cutting the Cane — S/woii'. 

The sugar cane should be cut with a bill, fxcrpej 
very near the root and at a small distance from the 
cluster of leaves at the summit. A piece of the 
tender part of the cane, near the summit, is then retain- 
ed for the purpose of planting. After the large canes, 
or the fu-st which proceed from the plant, arc rcmov cd, 
the young shoots are left, and require only weeding, 
and fair weather. Good land furnishes as many as 
five crops of shoots — that is to say, one may cut a 
plantation of canes five times without ve^V'i.vAJox'^. 
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At each cutting, however, the quantity of sugar b. 
less. A piece of cane, of four squares which yields 
at the first cutting seven hundred forms of rough su- 
gar, each weighing fifty-four pounds, will only give 
from its first shoots six hundred forms ; the second 
shoots five hundred, the third four hundred and twen- 
ty, and so on in like proportion. In bad ground the 
disproportion is much greater. The second shoots 
in such plantations i*arely yield half the quantity fur* 
nished at the first cutting by the large canes. They 
are therefore replanted as often as the strength of the 
establislimcnt will permit. 

Time of grinding the Cane. 

The season of the year in which the cane is cut, 
influences much the quantity of sugar obtained from 
\l. During November and the four succeeding 
months, it yields a third more sugar than in the oth- 
er seven months. This rule is general, but varies 
in particuliar places. In the northern part of St. Do- 
mingo, much advantage results from grinding, or 
making sugar in the season I have named, but with- 
out the difference being so great as to prevent its 
manufacture during the rest of the year. In the 
western and southern parts of the same island, all the 
labour of the plantation, that relates to the grinding 
of manufacture of the sugar, is exclusively perform- 
ed in the good season. In Terra- Firma they manufac- 
ture sugar during the whole of the year : but there, 
as in the other places, the five months I have desig- 
nated are preferred. 
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The labours of the sugar plantatlon'must be so 

distributed that the clifftient operations go on at the 
same time ; while some nt" grots cut the canes, others 
convey them to the mill, where they are ground as 
fast as they arrive. The juice extracted from the 
cane, is immediately subjected to the process for con- 
verting it into sugar. Every thing must be done at 
once. If the sugar cane is not pressed as soon as cut, 
it undergoes a fermentation, which effects the saccha- 
rineparts,renderinglhe manufacture very difficult, and 
the results less favourable. If the juice of the cane is 
not exposed to the fire as soon as expressed, it con- 
tracts a degree of acidity, which greatly embarrasses 
the refiner. The French colonists are so well con- 
vinced of the celerity requisite in ^hese different ope- 
rations, that from the moment when they begin to 
cut the cane, the labours of the plantation continue 
night and day. The negroes are divided into four 
companies or relieves, like sailors in the navigation 
of a vessel, and there is no intermission except on 
sunda}'. 

Nature of the Milk. 

The mill for expressing the canes is composed of 
three Iron cylinders. One In the centre, to which 
the moving power is applied, turns the other two, by 
means of teeth, of Iron or wood, at the upper parts 
of the three cylinders. These mills are worked 
by water or by mules. The former unite the valua- 
ble advantages of celerity and economy of animals. — 
One water-mill, constructed with accurate dimensions 
will furnish, in twentv-fonr hours, sufficient juice of 
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the cane fo^Vnundred and sixty forms of rough 
sugar, each weighing fifty-four pounds ; unless pover- 
ty of soil, or an unfriendly season should present im- 
pediments. A mill worked with mules, in whatever 
manner it may be conducted, will not furnish more 
than half the quantity. Those sugar- works in Terra 
Firma which deserve the name of manufactories, have 
all water-mills. It would be unpardonable, in a coun- 
try so well watered, not to apply to this use that fluid 
which is every where to be obtained, and in as great 
quantities as can be desired. The dependency of 
Caraccas is indebted for many of its water-mills to a 
mill- Wright named Dupont, a Creole of Martinique, 
whom the events of the revolution cast on these 
strange and distant shores in 1791. His works are 
far from being models of perfection, but the quantity 
of water tljat can be furnished in this country to these 
machines, is competent to correct all geometrical de- 
fects, provided the true mechanic structure is ob- 
served. 

Manufacture of Sugar. 

The juice of the cane passes directly from the 
mill, through a canal, into a large basin which is 
placed in the sugar- works, by the largest of five caul- 
drons. The collective name of these cauldrons, 
which are of different sizes, is equipage. The first 
cauldron, called la grande^ because it is the larg- 
est, is usually fifty-four inches in diameter ; the se- 
cond is named la propre ; the tliird, le flambeau; 



the fourth, le strop ; the fifth, la ba!W^. It is ia 
the latter that the sugar receives the hst degree of 
boiling. 

These cauldrons are placed in the same line, and 
by the side of each other : they are fixed in mason- 
work over a stove or kiln, the focus of which Is under 
tliat called la batterie, and from which a canal pusses 
beneath the five cauldrons, allowing the smoke to 
esciipe through a chimney by the side of the largest. 
The equipage, consisting of these cauldrons, is in 
general placed behind the wall of the sugar house. — 
But a short time previous to the revolution, they be- 
gan to adopt a nitthod of erecting the equipage in the 
middle of the bugar house, with a viewto employ two 
skimmers at each cauldron, and to disengage tlie su- 
g:ir more promptly and completely, from all hetero- 
geneous articles. To eqiiifiages of this kind, they 
adapted two batteries, situated aftcrthe cauldron call- 
ed le sirop, and in such manner that each could 
have a stove or furnace under it, that the fire might 
be nourished by two mouths, and the boiling of the 
sugar hastened ; for the experience of a century has 
proved that the sugar is handsomer in proportion to 
the violence of the ebullition. Modern chemistry will 
therefore, have much difficulty in communicating to 
our colonies its apprehension lest a portion of the 
sugar should be burnt .in the cauldrons in which the 
syrup is boiled ; and its ad\ice, to effect the evapo- 
ration with less fire, will not be followed. Every 
thing is employed, on the contrary, to augment the 
action of the fire in the sugar-houses. An eqiii/mge 
is well or ill made, a furnace or stove, more or less 



perfect, in pro|^tion as they facilitate the ebullition. 
To favour this operation still more, they employ for 
fuel the leaves which the canes cast off in ripening, 
and which have dried on the places where they fell. 
The bagasse (or cane which has passed through the 
mill and become dry) is employed also for the same 
purpose. It is observed that a good workman, ob- 
tains with the leaves and the bagasse a fire much more 
violent and more equal than that obtained with wood. 
There is also an advantage attending this kind of fuel, 
as the action of the fire can be moderated at pleasure. 
At the moment when the attendant ceases to throw 
this fuel into the stove the violence of the heat is ne- 
cessarily diminished, and this is very useful with re- 
gard to the just degree of boiling. 

As soon as the boiling is sufficient, the fire is check- 
ed, that the sugar may be removed, without experi- 
encing more ebullition at its own expense. This ad- 
vantage cannot be obtained with wood|Of any kind ; 
for it deposits in the furnace a bed of ardent coals, 
which maintains the violence of the fire much longer 
than is necessary, and reduces to a candied state, that 
part of the sugar which is more immediately at the 
bottom of the cauldron. 

On Terra- Fir ma, where wood alone is used to 
manufacture sugar, they calculate the boiling, by in- 
eluding that which the sugar will acquire during its 
removal ; but this estimate requires an accuracy of 
judgment so rarely met with, that the sugar most fre- 
quently either wants the requisite degree of boiling, 
or has exceeded it. In employing for fuel the leaves 
or str^w, and the bagasses, or cane that has passed 
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ihe mill, these inconveniencies are av^fled, and the 
labour is saved of negroes wnom the Spaniards era- 
ploy to cut and transport the wood. Bisides, when 
the season prevents the providing of wood, the^.ind- 
ing is necessirily suspended, and all the works suf- 
fer: while, with good stores of ia^asse, these extra- 
ordinary labours may be saved, and at any time of 
the year the cane may be cut, and the sugar majiu- 
factured. 

.Constituent parts of Sugar. 

Before we speak of the process b)' which sugar is 
extracted from the vesou, or juice of the cane, it will 
be proper to notice the nature of its constituent parts. 
But hoiv shall wc decide a question, on \vhieh there 
is so much difference of opinion ? Chemistry, that 
science founded upon fucts, whose problems, aided 
by demonstration, rank as truths — chemistry will be 
long involved in doubts and conjectures with regard 
to sugar. 

Some chemists maintain that the heterogeneous 
materials of sugar are a fecula, or sediment, an ex- 
tract, and a colouring matter, which become separa- 
ted by evaporation. Others think that it is only ne- 
cessary to obtain by simple evaporation and the action 
of fire, a diminution of the water and a reunion of the 
particles of sugar thus facilitating the coagulation and 
separation of the- feculie and the colouring matter. 

There are some who consider sugar as a saline 
substance, and as holding a middle station between 
mucilage and essential baits. 



English planters reckon in its composition eight parts 
of water, one of sugar, and one of thick oil and mu- 
cilaginous gum, with a portion of essential oil ; and 
it is on these principles that they manufacture sugar. 

French colonists merely suppose that the juice or 
vesou is composed of a great portion of superabundant 
water which evaporates by ebullition, and some acids 
or mucilages, from which it is necessary to disen- 
gage the saccharine part. To produce neutralization, 
they oppose to these acids a proportionate quantity of 
alkali, in order that the effervescence made by the 
alkali with the acid, assisted by ebullition, may ex- 
hibit them under the form of a saponaceous scum, 
which is removed with skimmers made for that pur- 
pose. 

Whether or not this system accords with the great 
principles of chemistry, it is certain that by observing 
it the French colonists obtain a sugar which, for 
chrystalization and whiteness, defies rivalship in the 
markets of Europe. 

Use of Lye^ or Alkali. 

The agents employed to alkalize the juice of the 
cane, are quick-lime, ashes, potash, &c. they have 
not found any vegetable alkali to produce as good 
effects. Some, however, of the systematic colonists 
have chosen to depart, from the customary usage, 
through an expectation to attract public attention by 
some useful discovery. But their experiments have 
generally been made at the expense of their interests ; 
and, according to the docility or obstinacy of their 
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characters, they have sooner or laterfj^med that 
method which self-love had induced them to abandon. 
The only allowable variation is, accoi-diiifj to the na- 
ture of the soil, to complete the alkalization with pot- 
ash in the cauldron c-^Wtzd Jlambeau, or in that called 
sirop, after quick-lime has already extracted the great- 
est part of the mucilages and other heterogeneous 
articles. 

The ashes of common wood injure materially the 
quality of the sugar: rendering it brown, without 
chryjtals and without consistence. 

It is some time since an inhabitant of Jamaica fell 
on a plan of alkalizing sugar with the ashes of the 
pimento tree, of fern, or ofcampeachy wood. The 
advantages resulting From this method were verified, 
published, and compensated by the colonial assem- 
biy. It decreed to M. Bousie, author of the disco- 
ver}'', the sum of 1000 pounds sterling. 'I'heuseof 
lime was on the point of experiencing a disgraceful 
proscription, when it was ascertained by commerce 
that sugar alkalized in this manner would not bear 
the sea ; because these ashes evidently impeded the 
intimate union of the particles. Lime recovered 
therefore the consideration it had began to lose, and 
the system of M. Bousie obtained onlj^ from public 
generositj' a publication, in which it was declared 
that lime and ashes might be conjointly employed, 
provided the refiner was skilful in combining them. 

It is from the just proportion of the alkali to the 
heterogeneous parts, that we must hope for the hand- 
^mest sugar. The great art of the refiner is there- 
fore to ascertain this point. The nature of the canes 



which fumisneathe juice, the lands in wliix^h they 
were cultivated, and the season which, prevailed du- 
ring their maturity, announce that greater or less de- 
gree of alkali is necessary. The appearance, odour, 
and taste of the juice itself, indicate also whether little 
or much alkali is required. But these signs are mere- 
ly approximative. They only become precise and 
infallible in the course of the manufacture ; and 
as it is infinitely more easy to correct defects arising 
from too little than from too much lime, the refiner 
uses at first but two-thirds of the quantity that he 
thinks requisite for perfect saturation. The lime is 
thrown into the first or great cauldron, the liquid 
being cold. The juice is slightly agitated, that the lime 
may be equally diffused. A conflict presently ensues 
between the alkali and the acid or mucilaginous parts; 
and these are thrown by the strong ebullition to the 
surface under the form of a scum, in which the eye 
and the touch recognize saponaceous properties. 

Removal of the Scum. 

One negro at least to each cauldron, is constantly 
employed in removing the scum, and frequently one 
is not sufficient. The skimmer performs, without 
dispute, the most important part in the manufacture 
of sugar. From his activity results the good or bad 
quality. All the other conditions necessary to pro- 
duce handsome sugar will be of no avail, if it is bad- 
ly skimmed. This operation is began in the caul- 
'Iron, Q2\\tA propre ; sometimes, but rarely, in the 

ande. 
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Prognostics. S,-%*-'* 

-The scum is at first of blucktsh hue, and extremely! 
thick, but in consequence of being iTmoved it ac- 
quires a more yellow colour. When it adlicres to 
the skimmer, and the eijullltion is large, dilatory and 
of dull hue, the alkali is judged insufficient. The quan- 
tity of lime is then auj^mentcd by degrees, till this 
indication ia no longer funiished. 

The juice or vesou is poured from the graii/^e into 
tbcpropre, where it experiences an ebullition of half 
in hour, durinj^ which time the skimmer is constantly 
passed over its surface ; it is thence emptied into the 
fiamheau, where it is skimmed anew. From tliat 
cauldron it is passed into the sU'Op where it remains 
till it ^Ives unequivocal signs of cleanliness, and is then 
removed to the batteric, in which nothing is necessary 
but to complete the boiling : so that the successive 
decantation from one cauldron to the odier, furnishes 
sigfnsthat the syrup is eufficicntly clean to be admit- 
ted to the datterh. 

When, on the contrary, the scum passes easily 
through the liolcs of the skimmer, and the ebullition is 
smalI,iiindicatcsanexcessof alkali, by which the qua- 
lity of the sugar will be afTccted. It will neither have 
the whiteness nor the grain it would otherwise have 
possessed. This defect is imperfccti}' remedied by 
adding fresh and unalkalized juice of the cane, that 
it may become charged with part of the supcrabund 
ant alkali. But, the evil can only be palliated ; it can- 
not be completely removed. 
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It often Ixl|)(ffis that the caiies have not sufficient 
water to hold them in solution till the scum is com- 
pletely extracted. When the refiner perceives that 
the scum continues foul, and that the juice of the cant 
acquires too rapidly a consistence unfavourable to its 
developement,he throws more water into the cauldron 
lo prolong the dissolution. The ebullition or bubbles 
of a middling size, well detached and sparkling, a bal- 
samic odour from the cauldrons termtd Jtambeau and 
siropy are certain signs of the good quality of the su- 
gar, and its good manufacture. When the bubbles 
in the batter'w are large, excessively agitated, and 
make explosions, we must expect sugar of bad qua» 
lity, which incrustates with difficulty, or not at all. The 
excessive quantity of water, which the process of 
the manufacture has not been able to carry off, holds 
it in a state of liquidity, and condemns it to remain 
syriip. 

JSoUing the Sugar. 

The talent of boiling sugar well is very highly ap- 
preciated in the colonies, as on the just degree of it 
depends the ultimate fate of the article. If the boiling 
is too violent, a part of the essential salt burns and 
diminishes the quantity, and the excessive union (or 
consolidation) of the particles resists the process of 
claying; for the molasses which it is necessary to 
extract, in whitening, forms with the sugaf, a sub- 
stance which the water used in purification cannot 
penetrate. If the boiling is too feeble, the incrusta- 
tion of the sugar is imperfect, and the water used in 
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daying, not finding the iiocessarj' reftrfttaice, carries 

off much of the sugar in tlie form of sj-rup. Each 
form of rough siig;ir weighs, in the Frencli colo- 
nics, fifty-four pounds. It is reduced to forty-one or 
forty-two by the process of claying ; but if the sugar 
is not sufficiently boiled, aiid the process of clay. 
. ing is attempted in the same manner as though it had 
been well boiled, it is reduced to thirty-two or thirt}'- 
three poimds. For this reason, when it is intended to 
sell the sugar in its rougli state, it n^ust receive a 
greater degree of boiling than when it is to be clayed. 
The mode of ascertaining the boiling of the su- 
gar is simple and infallible. One of the large copper 
ladles, used to decani die juice, is plunged into the 
iattcrie, and immediately withdrawn. By the quan- 
tity of tlie syrup which adheres to the sides of the 
ladle, the degree of thickness is perceived. When this 
sign indicates that the point of boiling approaches, 
the ladle is rcplungcd, and as much of the article 
taken from the back of it as the thumb can carrj' : — 
the index, or fore-finger, is then applied to this por- 
tion of the liquid; at the same time the thumb is 
dropped and the index elevated. The syrup forms 
a thread which should break when the fingers are two 
inches apart, and retire on itself in form of a cork- 
screw, toward the matter remaining on tlie thumb. 
This is called with reason, the proof, for there is in 
fact none belter. Phjsicians have desired to substi- 
tute instruments to which they have in vain guaran- 
teed infallibility ; for the results arc erroneous, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the cane which pro- 
duced the sugar. They have finally been compelled 



to admit tha^nance has procured for the cdomsts a 
criterion superior to any that art is able to invent 
The unexperienced refiner does not at first accom- 
modate himself to this mode of graduating the boil- 
ing, because it offends the delicate skin of his fingers ; 
but, as he progresses, the skin hardens, and becomes 
so callous as to experience no pain. A refiner of the 
colonies may be easily recognised, merely by inspect- 
ing the thumb and finger of his right hand, in like 
manner as they detect (fisguised sailors in England, 
by the calious skin on the p^ms of their hand$. 

The feebleness of the boiling is known by the dif- 
ficulty with which the thread forms ; its excess, by 
thb difficulty with which the thread retires, when 
broken. 

As soon as the desired indication is obtained, the 
fire is checked and the sugar promptly drawn off. — 
Two negroes, and sometimes three, each having a 
ladle of ten or twelve feet, empty the sugar, at once, 
into a cauldron placed under the ground of the sugar- 
house bv the side of the batterie. 

Crystalizatlon of Sugar. 

After half an hour the sugar is stirred in this new 
cauldron, that it may granula.te equally : for this 
purpose, a wooden spatula, nearly three feet long, 
called mouverorij is used. The sugar is presently re- 
moved from this cauldron to another, larger and 
more distant from the equipage^ where it is left till it 
forms an ice or crust, a line in thickness. This crust 
fjhows both the quality of the sugar, and the degree of 
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boiling. If it is green toward the ccik/o, the sugar is 
not good : if it is too friable, or brittle, the sugar is 
too much boiled ; if not sufficiently so, the boiling has 
been too feeble. The just point of boiling has been 
acquired, when on applying the hand lightly to the 
crust, it bentls and resumes its level. If it breuks too 
easily, die boiling was in excess; if it does not re- 
sume the level, the boiling was deficient. 

Putting the Sugar in Moulds or Forms. 

While the sugar is in this cauldron, large earthen 
moulds or forms are placed in the sugar-house, at 
a distance from the equipage, having been kept tivo 
or tiirce hours in water and well washed. They are 
placed beside each other, the point down, the hole at 
the point being carefully closed with a stopper of 
straw. As many forms are employed as are supposed 
sufficient to contain the matter that has been boiled ; 
the sugar is then put in them while still liquid. This 
operation has also its particular mode. For this pur- 
pose, a copper pan with two handles, and of conve- 
nient form is employed, called bee de corbin. It con- 
tains nearly four pots of liquid, and is ilUed with the 
article to be transposed. The negro who performs 
this task, is careful not to emjjtj' the bee de corbin in- 
to one mould ; but to distribute it among several, so 
that they may be filled at the same time. This pre- 
caution is necessary, that the liquid pait of the sugar 
may not be contained in some forms, and all the grain 
in others, but that the distribntion may be perfectly 
equal. 
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Stirring the Sugar, 



After an hour has elapsed, the sugar in the moy Ids^ 
still in a state of liquefaction, requires another stiridnf^ 
not less essential than the preceding. The object is 
to remove the grain of tlie sugar which has adhered 
through its own weight, to the bottom and sides of 
the mould ; and to divide it equally throughout the 
mould, precisely at the moment when the cooling of 
the contents gives to the sugar such consistence as 
will prevent the grain froVn precipitating anew. The 
success to be expected fcofx^ this operation, depends 
entirely on the moment in which it is performed* It 
is called mouver le sticrcy stirring the sugar. If the su- 
gar is too warm, it disturbs the harmony of the for- 
mation of the grain, and removes without advantage, 
that which is deposited at the bottom, and on the sides, 
to the mould. If it is tpo cold,* it has already become 
too thick to answer the wish of the refiner. 

Practice has furnished a means of seizing the in- 
stant, in which the sugar should be stirred. The re- 
finer plunges the spatula to the bottom of the mould, 
and leaves it to rise alone. AccOTding to the rapidity 
or slowness with which it reascends, he judges that it 
is too soon or too late. Quickness indicates that it is 
hot yet time ; slowness shows that the time is past 
A just medium announces the precise moment. 

He who performs the operation of stirring, shoukl 
apply the spatula to the sides, and remove it directly 
to the middle of the mould. The grain is thus de- 
tached from the sides, and distributed througliout the 
fonn. 



Sigm of good manufacture, dur'mg I'.j (.jol'ing of the 
Sugar. 

The sugar in cooling, forms a crust on tlie surface, 
more or less liiick, the middle of which presently 
sinks, leaving a kind of circle adhering to the mould, 
which resembles a plate with the bottom out. This 
circle is called collet, or collar. It should be about 
three inches in size, to satisfy the wishes of ihc refi- 
ner. If the circle is narrower, it is a proof that the 
sugar has not been sufficiently boiled, and the re- 
verse if the circle is large. This crust is called foun- 
tain, foiitaine, because there is a hole in the cen- 
tre, where there alwa)s remains a little sjrup, that 
has not been crystalized ; it furnishes also proof with 
regard to the quantity of alkali employed. If this crust 
is fat, and the hand on being applied to it comes off 
with more or less mucilage, it is a proof that the sugar 
has not received sufficient lime. If, on tlie contrarj, 
the crust is dry and brittle, lime has been used in ex- 
cess. The colour of the crust furnishes at once two 
indications, with respect to the boiling and the alkali. 
A handsome golden colour announces that the sugar 
has been well manufactured, and well boiled, a pale 
yellow, discloses the deficiency of alkali, and of boil- 
ing ; dark yellow shows the excess of both. 

When the sugar is perfectly cold, the forms, or 
moulds, are removed from the sugar-house to the 
place of purification, ivhere they are placed on large 
eartlien jjots, with narrow openings, called canaris. 
But, previously, the stopper of straw which closed the 
.opening at the point ef the form is not only removed. 
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but the cont^n^is also pierced with a peg or pm a 
foot and a half in length, which is immediately with- 
drawn. "ITiis i^l^lled piercing the form. The hole 
thus made mui>t be exacdy in the centre, that the ^va- 
ter of terrage or claying may filtre equally through 
all parts of the form, and give it a uniform white- 
ness. If it is not pierced in the centre, the water 
proceeds to the vacancy ; the side of the form to- 
ward which the hole inclines receiving the fluid in- 
tended for the whole form : the sugar itself is there- 
fore carried away by the weight of the water, and be- 
comes full of crevices ; while the opposite side, de- 
prived of the water it should receive, remains black, 
without experiencing any advantages from the clay- 
ing. The same inconveniences occur to the form 
which has not been placed perfectly perpendicular on 
the canaru The side inclined receives all the water, 
and diat opposite retains its molasses. 

Claying the Sugar. 

The sugar is left to drain on the canarisy during 
five or six days ; after which it undergoes the process 
of claying f terrage J* . The \Ahele of the fountain, or 
crust on the surface, is removed. The sugar is well 
mixed with a kind of trowel, and a layer of sugar al- 
ready blanched is placed on it, which is united with 
it as well as can be effected without pressure. The 
vacancy of about two inches, remaining in the form 
or mould, is then filled with a paste of black earth, 
well divided. The water w hich drains from this earth 
l^nctratcs throughout the form ; and conveys witk 
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it intothcranun aliihc molasses to be cdh-icd off. ^Vhen 
this earth becomes dry, water is poured on it. This 
is called giving it a refreshment. The sugar gene- 
rally receives tuo supplies of earth, and to each two 

refreshments. 

Manner of drying the Su^ar. 

After the last earth is removed, the sugar is Icfc 
to drain during twelve days. A fine day is then cho- 
sen for exposing it to the sun, from ten until three 
o'clock. For this purpose it is removed from the 
form or mould. This is called locher le Sucre, loosen- 
ing the sugar. The form is placed on straw, with the 
snu'.ll end uppermost; it is then struck with both 
hunds, so gently aa not to break, the form or bruise 
the sugar, but with suffieiunt force to detach it. This 
generally happens about the third or fourth stroke. 
The sugar is exposed to the sun, that it may actiuire 
a consistence which will bear handling, without being 
broken. After three o'clock it is carried to the stove. 
This is a building of masonr}', twenty feet squart-, 
more or less, and thirty feet high, without other 
opening than a small door which closes hermetically, 
and which opens into the puger'ws, or place of purifi- 
cation. It bears some resemblance in form to a tow- 
er of our country steeples. In one of the exterior 
sides there- is an opening two feet square, even widi 
the ground, to which is adapted, in masomy-, a cano- 
py of beaten iron, of which all the cavity is within 
the stove. In this place the fire and the wood tsxc 
pi;t, which it is necessary to nourish both day and 
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night. The' stroke escapes by the s^me avenue, 
through which the fuel is supplied, in order that it 
may not penetrate the stove. The heat is kept up to 
the fortieth or fiftieth degree of Reaumur's thermo- 
meter. In the interior three or four stages of boards, 
arranged in the form of a grate or lattice are prepared, 
on which the sugar is placed. Twelve or fifteen days 
are sufficient to give it a solidity which it will retain 
two or three years, provided it is preserved from wa- 
ter and excessive humidity. 

When the sugar is removed from the stove, it is 
broken or pounded, put up in hogsheads, and deliver- 
ed in commerce. 

Boiling the Syrup: 

The syrup which drains from the forms into the 
co;^am, undergoes a new action of fire, and furnishes 
sugar, more porous than the former, but almost equal- 
ly merchantable ; and it passes through the same pro- 
cess of claying. From the syrup which again results, 
another sugar of inferior quality is produced : finally, 
the last syrup is sold to distillers for the purpose of 
making rum. 

« 

Proceedings of the Spanish Refiners. 

It is very necessary that the Spaniards of the east- ' 
ern parts of Terra-Firma should pursue the same or- 
der as the French, m the operations relative to sugar. 
Ashes form the greatest part of the alkali they em- 
ploy, Henc^ it comes, that, notwithstanding the rich- 
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ness of soil, their sugar never equals thitf of the 
French colonies, cither in crystalization or white- 
ness. Their manner of claying is equally exception- 
able. The earth, not being well divided, does not 
compel the water to filter througii with sufEcicnt 
slowness ; but allows it on the contrary, to escape so 
rapidly, that it carries off in its course much of the 
sugar, which falls with the s)Tup. This prejudice is 
the more remarkable, as I do not know one indivi- 
<lual who boils again, even the grosser or first syrup, 
Their places of purification, far from presenting, 
like those of the French, the agreeable aspect of a 
parterre well kept, resemble receptacles of filth, in 
which one cannot enter without being mired in the 
syrup. They do not use canaris, but place the forms 
of sugar, destined for blanching, on a kind of plank 
elevated four feet. Each line of forms discharges the 
syrup into a canal of wood, %vhich conducts it to a 
basin in which all the canals empty. It has been ob- 
served to mc, that this saves the expense of canaris, 
and of transporting the syrup to the general reservoir, 
but I insist, that by this proceeding they lose more in 
syrup than the price of the rajicWj. Besides, the clean- 
liness of a building, where the eye may contemplate 
the products of tlie culture, without the pleasure be- 
ing disturbed by the disgusting sight of the filth from 
the syrup, should certainly be taken into calculation. 
Their mode of drj'ing the sugar also, is far from 
presenting the same advantages as ours. They spread 
the sugar upon an elevated platform, covered by a 
grooved roof. In fair weather tlicy shove aside the 
roof, and the sugar receives the drying rays of the 
Run. Excepting at such times, t\ic i:oq^ v?. wqWc- 
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moved, and the sugar has time to regain during the 
rains, or from the dampiess of the nights, that humi- 
dlQr w|iich a few hours of die sun had imbibed. — 
These transitions from dry to damp and from damp 
to diy, cannot but destroy the grain of the sugar, and 
prevent it from acquiring the consistence necessary 
to render it durable. 

In general, the fabrication of sugar at Terra-Firma, 
and, above all, the claying, are, and will naturally be; 
a long time behind hand, because interest dictates to 
sell as sugar, a mass composed of all the molasses, 
and of eight-tenths of the mucilage, which experience 
has taught us to place in the rank of heterogeneous 
particles. This substance is divided in small loaves 
of sugar, to which, as I havis ateady said, they give 
the name of papelons. They genierally weigh three 
pounds, and are worth a real, whilst a pound of white 
sugar is worth a real and a half. The poor, who sub- 
sist principally on papelon^ procure this precious ne- 
cessary at a small expense, and habit causes them to 
prefer it to clayed sugar, which costs more than four 
tunes as much. 

For the fatnication of the guarapo, of which I hare 
q;K)ken at the commencement of this article, the pa- 
pelon is much the best, because it contains the prin- 
ciples of fermentation in a superior degree to the 
clayed sugar. 

As to the litde consistence which the sugar can ac- 
quire by the means which they employ, it is almost 
unimportant since the sugar is destined to be consum- 
ed on the spot as fast as manufactured ; and not like 
the sugar of our colonies, to be transported across 
the sea, deposited in magazines in the mother coun. 



try, and perhaps afterwards to be sent fo the north of 
Europe. It would therefore be useless, perhaps inju- 
rious to the interests of the planter of Terra-Firma, 
to deprive the sugar of a humidity, which augments 
its weight, and increases its proceeds. 

It would not be surprising, however, if the manu- 
facture of sugar should shortly undergo an advanta- 
geous reform in these provinces. The valuable work 
of M, Diitronc, on the history of the cane, and on the 
means of obtaining sugar in a greater quantity and of 
superior qualit}- than by the ordinarj' process, is in the 
hands of several planters, who admire the principles it 
unfolds, and are only prevented from applying them, 
by the difficulty of procuring the requisite utensils. 

"Tobacco. 

A sixth aiticle of produce in Terra-Firma, is to- 
bacco. Its aultivation was at first free. Its com- 
merce knew no other tic, no other shackle, no other 
enemy or oppressor, than the company of Guipus- 
coa. The culture of this plant, which the soil princi- 
pally favoured, and which might be prosecuted on a 
large or small scale, and without costly utensils or 
expensive machines, was adapted, in every respect, 
to a people scattered, who had no other means of ex- 
isting excepting by labour and perseverance. 

Cultivated on the Kmg''s Accoutit. 

But the time arrived when the necessities of the 

■itate, and the expenses of the government of the pro- 
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vinccs dependent on Caraccas, obliged the king to 
draw from tobacco, the same fiscal resources which 
he had derived from it, for a long time in the king- 
d(»ns of Mexico, Peru, and Santa-Fe, A cedule of 
June 22, 1777, reserved the exclusive vent of tobacco 
there, unless the planters preferred to redeem them- 
selves therefrom, either by a poll-tax or by any other, 
of which the result would assure the king of an equi- 
valent of 12 dollars per quintal. This occasions great 
disputes between the planters and the intendant; 
but as they relate entirely to finances, I reserve the 
details of them for the chapters destined for that sub- 
ject, and in this will confine myself solely to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco. 

The cedule which I have just cited, was executed 
in 1779. It severely prohibited all persons from sow- 
ing tobacco, and chose the places which were consi- 
dered the most suitable in the different provinces, for 
cultivating and preparing tobacco on the king's ac- 
count. Tatapa and Goaruto, in the valleys of Aragoa ; 
Orituco, to the east of Calabozo ; Varinas and Grita, 
at the south-west extremity of Venezuela; Cumana- 
coa and Tjpure, in the province of Cumana ; and 
tJspate, at Guiana, gained the preference. 

In each of these places administrations were esta- 
blished, all subject to a director general of tobacco 
residing at Caraccas, with a salary of 4000 dollars. 
The first who occupied this employ, was Don Este- 
van de Leon. He obtained, in 1793, the office of in- 
tendant ; under the obligation which he imposed up- 
on himself, of discharging gratis the functions of di- 
rector of tobacco. In the month of January, 1803, he 
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he was superseded by Don Dionisio Franco, one of 

the subjects of ^pain, who best knew the interests of 
his country. 

The persons employed iu these administrations 
distribute allotmenls of the land destined to the cul- 
ture of tobacco, to such as apply therefor. 'I'lie quan- 
tity is proportioned to the abilities of the grantee, 
and to the number of cultivators which he engages to 
employ. They even make him cautious advances of 
money, which they deduct from the amount of the 
first tobacco which he delivers to the king. He is en- 
joined to sow all the land given him, with tobacco, 
and forbidden to employ it in any other species of 
cultivation. He must deliver to the king all the to- 
bacco which he raises, without retaining a single leaf, 
and he is paid according to its quality. The culture 
and preparation of tobacco docs not require fatiguing 
labour, but great care : the least negligence in the 
weeding and other proceedings which will be detail- 
ed, occasions the loss of tlie crop. 

J\'iirsL'ries of Tobacco. 

Tobacco requires a fat and humid soil. Orituco 
has sand mingled with the mould, and produces the 
best tobacco. It would reproduce itself from its seed; 
but, in the plantations of the king, they establish nur- 
series whicli demand a rich soil where the ivater does 
not settle and stagnate ; for the seeds would rot in- 
stead of sprouting. 

The time chosen for sowing, is from tlic month of 
August until in November. The first care is to pre- 
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vent, by goocf inclosures, ai^mals from enterirtg the 
nurseries. After having fitibhed sowing, tliey water 
the earth, and this operation is repeated as often as 
the want of rain renders it necessary. The herbs 
which spring up at the same time with Ac tobacco 
are very injurious to it ; they are pulled up by hand, 
taking care not to affect the young plant. It is often 
necessary to sow all the land a second time ; but they 
are always obliged to scatter new seed in the parts 
where the plant has made its appearance. It is very 
rare that th^ first sowing does not le^cve large spaces 
unproductive. At the end of ftnty or fifty days the to- 
bacco is to be transplanted. 

Flanting. 

In the mean time the land destined, to be planted, 
is prepared. It is broken in a sufficient degree that 
the rains may easily dissolve the salts, provoke fer- 
mentation, and make the tobacco shoot forth hand- 
some sprigs and long roots. When the moment of 
planting is arrived, the young plant is taken up with 
all possible caution, particularly guarding it in its 
transportation against the ardour of the sun, and a- 
gainst being bruised. If the weather is dry, it is ad- 
viseable to water the nurseiy the evening before, that 
the young plants may be more cool and fresh when 
taken up, and more disposed for the new germination. 

The tobacco is planted in lines, three feet and a 
half distant from each other. The holes are made at 
two feet distant in high ground, and at one and a half 
in the plains. They should be made two days before 
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the planting; bccmue, in tliis interval, all irjurioiis 
jiarticles have time to exhale, and the rain deposits 
the moisture nefcssary to fertilization. 

The plant should be placed in the hole M-ith great 
precaution. Cart ^.hould be taken, not only against 
damaging its tendtr roots, but al.so, that the soil which 
cliiigb to them should also Ije detached iii taking 
up. All hard clods of earth which might injure the 
young plant, are rejnoved, and the hole is closed up 
in such a manner as to prevent the water from set- 
tling there. Without this attention tlic tobacco plant 
would perish. 

It is adviseable to cover the plant with a banana leaf, 
or something simiKir ; bv this means the tobacco is 
protected from the heat of the hun, and from the heavy 
rains, which would not prove less prejudicial. Four 
days afterwards it is uncovered to replace such plants 
as through the fault of the planter, or [mj' other cause, 
may not have taken root. The plantmg may take 
place at any time of day, provided the weather is over- 
cast, otherwise it should only be done in the morning 
or evening. 

/Feeding. 

After al! these precautions, the plantation must be 
weeded as often as the quantity of herbs renders it 
necessarj'. Nothing tends more to die thriving of the 
tobacco than to keep it clean and unembarrassed. — 
As soon as the young plant has acquired a certain 
size and substance, it seeks to free itself from its first 
leaves, which themselves annoLince, by their wither- 
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ing, that they mre injurious to the plant. Nature de-r 
mands in this case, to be assisted by the hand of the 
cultivaton 

Tobacco Vermin, 

From its most tender age the tobacco is attacked 
by several species of worms. It would inevitably pe- 
rish, if man did not defend it against its destroyers. 
As each of these worms makes its ravages in a differ- 
ent manner, the first measure to prevent them, is to 
study well their characters and movements. The 
drooping of the plant intimates that it is attacked by 
the worms called canne. They lodge themselves in 
the summit of the stem, and are found on opening 
the leaves thereof. All that part of the stem da- 
maged by the worms, is cut away close to the healthy 
part. It then puts fortl^ a new bud, which, with care, 
forms a passable tobacco plant. 

The rosea worm makes it attacks only in the night. 
In the day it hides itself in the ground. A bed of 
prickles placed about the tobacco plant, is the best 
trap that can be set for them. 

It is believed that the insect to which the people 
of the country give the name of punaise volante^ in- 
jures the tobacco by a kind of corrosive transpiration, 
which it deposits on the plant. The tobacco is seen to 
decay insensibly, and does not revive, until relieved 
from its enemy. 

There is a species of butterfly, called, by the Spa- 
niards of the country, palometa^ which makes great 



havoc in the tobacco. It escapes ivitli Activity duriitg 
the heat of the day, but the dampness of the morning 
benumbs it, and it is easily killed, 

The gvuh f/mcerot! J is almost imperceptible j h 
perforates the bud, and destroys the plant. 

A species of scarab, called, in the country, arador, 
enters the f^round, and fct:ds on the roots of the to- 
bacco, which it occasioub speedily to perish. 

But there is no insect from which the tobacco has so 
much to apprehend as the horned worm fi'er a come J. 
It requires but one night to devour a leaf of tobacco, 
whatever may be iis sixc. 

The catalogue of ivorms destructive to tobacco 
might be coiisideraDly augmented; but I believe I 
liave mentioned sufficient to give an idea of the vigi- 
lance which this plant exacts froni the cultivator. 

Increase of the Tobacco Plant. 

The plant soon springs up and forms on the sum- 
mit a bud, towards which the sap would direct itself 
if a remedy ivas not applied. The means employ- 
ed with success, is to cut off the bud. The plant 
is tlicn one foot and a half in height. This ope- 
ration is repeated when it has attained tlircc feet. 
There are some who repeat it three times, but this 
is rare. At the same time they cut all the sprouts 
and all the branches which draw off the nutritive 
substance of the leaves. Experience has proved tliat 
the branches or sprouts whicli slioot from the stem, 
render the tobacco bitter and retard its harvest. 
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Signs of its Maturity. 

In consequence of these operations the tobacco be- 
comes bushy, and acquires by degrees, a colour be- 
tween blue and green, a sign of the approach of its 
maturity. It is known to be ripe by a small bluish 
spot which forms itself at the point where the leaf 
joins to the stem ; this commonly takes place in De- 
cember. 

All the leaves do not ripen at the same time, be- 
cause the sap is not equally distributed throughout 
the plant. Those leaves only are gathered of which 
• the cdour indicates their maturity. The others have 
not yet the essential juice, and would only yield to- 
bacco without flavour. "JThe gathering is continued 
and repeated as the leaves ripen. 

Precautions in gatherings 

It is highly important to the quality of tobacco, 
that it should not be gathered except when the sun 
is in full force above the horizon ; for the dews or 
any other humidity would injure, by fermentation, 
its constituent principles, and would render ineffec- 
tive the benefits which it had already received from 
nature, and those which it might expect from a me- 
tliodical preparation. 

According as the ripe leaves are gathered they are 
placed in heaps from twenty to twenty- five, between 
the ranges of the plants. The labourers collect them, 
arrange them on mats, cover them to protect them 



from the Kun, and In this manner traflsport them to 
ihe manufactory. 

The Spaniiirds of Tcrra-Firma give their tobacco 
two kinds of preparation, one tliey term citra seca, or 
the drv preparation ; the other cura negra, or black 
preparation. The only difterence consists in the de- 
gree of fermentation given to the tobacco, snbmiljed 
to the process of the bhick preparation. Its object is 
to obtain therefrom a juice highly esteemed in the 
countrj'. This operation blackens the tobacco. It is 
this which gives the name of black to this mode of 
curing. 

Drij Preparation, or Citra Seca. 

j\s soon as the tobacco arrives from the fields to 
the houses assigned for its preparation, it is divided 
into small parcels, which are placed hi the shade until 
the next da\\ 

At the end of twenty-four hours they hang under 
sheds and on bars, the leaves of tobacco, two and 
two, if in winter, or four and four if in summer. 
This is done to make tiic tobacco lose, by the action 
of the air, its tension and green colour, to acquire in- 
stead a yellowness and softness which render it more 
flexible. In rainy weather it must remain three dai's 
in this situation, and sometimes four; but if the V/'ca- 
thcr is diy, two days arc sufficient. 

As soon as the tobacco has obtained the colour 
and softness of which I have sjioken, it is taken do^vn 
without being piled up, lest it should ferment ; they 
Ihen take out the stalk, from the point, until within 
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four inches of the part where the leaf was united to 
the stem. This is done with the fingers, and with 
the caution necessary to prevent the leaf from behig 
damaged. The leaves which have undergone this 
process are laid on one side, and the damaged tobac- 
co and the stalks on the other, without putting them 
in heapSy because there is still danger of their heating 
or fermenting. ^ 

At the same time they make cords or twists of 
these leaves, which they divide into balls of seventy- 
five pounds, which, after the process of preparation, 
diminish into twenty-five pounds. All this requires 
great celerity, because the leaves may dry, and con- 
sequently it would be more difficult to take out the 
stalk and to twist them. Thus, therefore, if the ope- 
ration is retarded or delayed, it will be fortunate if 
the tobacco turns out even of the second quality. 

The interior of the cord is made, like, segars, of 
broken or damaged leaves, which are covered with a 
good leaf. As soon as the ball is of the proper size, 
it is made anew, so that the outward end becomes 
the centre of the new ball. This is done to prevent 
it from untwisting. 

The balls of tobacco are then placed on beds or 
layers of a foot thick, formed of the branches or 
stalks, covered with the damaged tobacco. A cover- 
ing of the branches is likewise spread over the balls, 
and kept down by weights or skins. All this should 
be done in the shade and under sheds ; for it is ne- 
ccssary to guard against the sun and the rain. 

The tobacco is sufiered to ferment for forty-eight 
hours, if it was too dry when the large stalk was taken 
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out ; but only twenty hours if it wfis at its proper 
point ; it is afterwards rolled anew, so that what was 
on the exterior becomes the centre ; and at the s^me 
time it is highly moistened to prevent fermentation. 
The balls arc then returned to their former place to 
ferment, and in this state they are left for twenty-four 
hours, if the first time they were siifl'ered to fciment 
forty-eight, and vice versa. 

When it is judged that the balls of tobacco have 
sufficiently fermented, they arc exposed to the ;iir, 
until they become cold; tliey are wound over morn- 
ing and evening for three or four days. By tliis pro- 
cess, more or less repeated, the visible defects of 
the tobacco are corrected. It is entirely exempt fr(.>m 
them if its colour is blackith, its jtiicc viscid, and its 
smell agreeable. 

Lastly, the balls are unrolled, and the tobacco put in 
jnanoqncs* which are suspended in the bhade and 
separated, that the tobacco may lose its superfluous 
humidity, and acquire tliat colour which infiuencca its 
value in commerce. If the weather is too damp, it 
is necessary to light a fire beneath the suspended to- 
bacco, or to place there such materials as «'ill yield 
a thick smoke. 

It is difficult to assign the exact period of lime, 
which the tobacco should remain in this state. That 
depends on the temperature, on the greater or less 
proportion of fat particles which It contains, and on 
the nature of the precautions observed In its pre- 
paration. It is known by opening the cord and 
squeezing it. If the juice run freely, the tobacco 

' Miui'iijiie dc rubac, a long roll of tobacco. 
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is not sufficiemtly dry, but it generally dries in forty 
or fifty days. 

In some manufactorie.s they put the tobacco at 
first in manoques and suspend them in the air. — 
When they judge that it is sufficiently dry, they 
bring the manoques together, so that by the contact, 
which endures for several hours, the juice of the plant 
concentrates. All superfluous humidity being dissi- 
pated, they profit of such time of the morning, or of 
a cloudy day, when, the cord is most flexible, to tie 
the manoque to four points at equal distances. This 
is done with strips of the bark of the banana so as 
not to break the tobacco. They then place the 
manoques in heaps which they arrange on a bed of 
dry banana leaves of the height of nearly two feet. 
They cover the heap with the same banana leaves on 
which they place weights which press down the mass. 

At the end of eight days they uneover it, to inspect 
the state of die fermentation ; if it is too considera- 
ble, they suspend the manoques anew in a place shel- 
tered, but airy, where they remain until the fault of 
excessive fermentation is visibly corrected. If the 
fermentation is at the point desired, they form a new 
heap in an inverted order, and with the same precau- 
tions. Fifteen days afterwards they examine the 
fermentation to invert the heap once more ; it re- 
mains in this new state fifteen days, as in the preced- 
ing instances. 

The humidity of the atmosphere occasions some- 
times an interruption to the order of these operations, 
or requires that much greater attention should be 
shown to the process of the fermentation, in order 
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to preserve the tobacco from coniipticvi. Each time 
that the heap is made over, care should be had that 
the cord does not sijciccn, nor the manoqucs open. 

AH the operations beint^ finished, the heap is made 
anew for the lust time. The manoques arc detach- 
ed, the cords ot"lobLicco extended at full Icnijlh in a 
magazine sli'^htly watered, the ground of which is 
covered with fresh banana leaves, which are like- 
wise sprinkled, or which have been rendered humid 
by the dew. The first layer of tobacco being made, 
it is covered with similar leaves, imd new layers are 
siiccess!\'cly formed, until the wliole of the tobac- 
co is thus heaped up. Then a strong layer of ba- 
nana leaves is spread above, which is kept down by 
weights, and sometimes a little water is added, if 
there is any anprchensicai that the tobacco is too 
dry. 

It remaiiis in this situation four days. The mmiu- 
facturer then untwists the cord and ascertains the 
quality of the tobacco. He separates the pieces of 
an inferior quality, and makes them into balls of 
twenty-five pounds. The tobacco of the first quali- 
ty recei^'es the same form ; and both the one and 
the other are placed in magazines. 

Preparation of Black Tobacco, or Ciira JK'egra. 

All the measures which I have just mentioned, have 
for their object, merely the preparation of tobacco cura 
spca. Those which are employed for the cura negra 
differ in some few particulars. The first fermenta- 
tion of the tobacco, when in balls, is made in the sun 
Vol. II. h h 
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under a layer gf green herbage, ^hich is charged 
with weights to augment the compression. After 
three days the covering is removed, and a thick va- 
pour is emitted. The balls are returned after being 
wound over, and they undergo a second, third and 
fourth fermentation, until the colour of the tobacco 
evinces that it should be placed in the shade. When 
this is done, the balls are made anew, and a weight 
is placed on each of them, which presses, therefrom 
a liquor, which is received in appropriate vessels. — 
The balls are once more wound outside in, and sub- 
mitted to the same process, and they emit the same 
liquid, known in the country by the name of moo 
and chimoo. 

The rest of the preparation of this tobacco, is near- 
ly the same as that of the dry tobacco, which has al- 
rcadv been described. 

' The liquid which is expressed from the tobacco 
. is not suffered to remain in that state. It is boiled to 
the consistence of a syrup. It becomes, by this 
means, an object of great consumption among the 
planters of the interior of Tcrra-Firma, principally 
in the part of Varinas. The women have a small 
box, which they wear like a watch, suspended to 
one side, at the end of a string. Instead of a key, it 
is furnished with a little spoon, with which they help 
themselves from time to time of this juice, relishing' 
it in their mouths like a sweetmeat. This corres- 
ponds to the chewing of tobacco among our sailors. 



Mode in -which the Kins^ pays Tabaciv to the Culti- 
vators. 

The tobacco is paid by tlie king to those who un- 
dertake its cultivation, according to its quality. The 
tobacco is first divided into cura seca and cura negra, 
and each of those two species are sub-divided into 
three qualities, of ivhicli the prices ;ire very differ- 
ent. In the manner of classing them great abuses 
and injustice have taken place, which the law has 
never been able to prevent. The wise, but ineffect- 
ual regulation, which prescribed the forms to be ob- 
served in the delivery, reception, weight and quali- 
ties of tobacco, is of the 2d of June, 1787. 

Accordingto this regulation, it should all be done 
in the presence of the factor, the hook-keeper, the ad- 
ministrator of the magazines, the visitor or inspect- 
or, the cultivator and the commissary general of the 
plantations. 

The inspector classes the tobacco, and he must 
not be impeded or interrupted in the (Kscharge of 
his duty. If the cultivator is not content, he ap- 
peals to the assistants, who cannot change any tiling, 
unless unanimousl)'. If they are divided In opinion, 
the)' nominate persons experienced in the business to 
decide. 

Notwithstanding that the tobacco may not have 
all the qualities requisite to preserve it for a length 
of time, yet it must be received according to its 
state and vakie, provided its corruption may be re- 
tarded five or six months. 

The tobacco is weighed in the presence of the 
members of this assembly, and the steelyard is held 
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by one of the gosirds nominated by the administra^ 
tion. Two invoices are made of it, signed by all 
the assistants. One of them remains at the factory, 
and the other is consigned to the commissary gene- 
ral of the plantations. 

After all these formalities, the cultivator of the 
tobacco is paid at the following rates : 

For a quintal of tobacco^ cura negra* 

First quality, . . 11 Dollars. 

Second quality, ... 10 
Third qi^ty, . . . T 

For the cura scca. 

First' quaKty, , . . lODoBarw. 

Second quality, ... 8 
.Third quality, ... 5 

Reflections on the Cultivation of Terra-Firma. 

It is a matter of astonishment that, in the most 
beautiful country in nature, where every thing con- 
curs to promote luxuriance of vegetation, the plan- 
tations should be so inconsiderable in magnitude. — 
A planter whose income amounts to four or five 
thousand dollars, is considered rich. There cannot 
be enumerated twenty plantations in all the province 
of Caraccas, which produce a greater revenue. It is 
not, however, that the property is too much divided. 
It is rare to see a plantation, of which one tenth 
part of its extent is cultivated. It is a cheerless and 
painful sight, to behold the labour of three successive 
centuries crowned with such pitiful results. On a 
soil two hundred times less spacious, incomparably 
less watered and less fertile, and with not more than 



one half the white population, the Frgnch have suc- 
ceeded in niising at St. Domingo, ten times more 
produce than is raised at this day in the vast provin- 
ccs.of Caraccas. 

First Cause of xts Decline. 

What arc the causes ivhich have produced such 
striking effects ? I'he first that presents is, the mass 
of mortgages withwliich everj' estate in Terra-Fir- 
ma is more or less bnrthened. There are so few 
houses, plantations, &c. vvhicli are not oppressed by 
the censGs, or obligations to pay interest on the capi- 
tals mortgaged on them, that their scanty number is 
too inconsiderable to constitute an exception. 

It is the custom of the Spaniards not to alienate 
any property. They may be poor, but they must 
appear rich. If they arc in want of money, they 
ivill borrow it on their fast property, and iigi'cc to pay 
five per cent interest. These kinds of loans are tlic 
more easy, because the want of stir in commercial 
affairs, leaves money at a low rate there. The Ijest 
real property, will scarcely yield four or five per cent : 
live per cent, dicrcfore, on his money, is a clear 
gain to the lender ; it is natural, then, that he who 
has funds, is equally eager to lend, as he who is in 
■want is to borrow. 



Second Cause. 

The pious legacies and the prebends, which aug- 
ment from generation to generation, instead of beii 
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extinguished h^ pajntient of the Capitals, oblige the 
plantfei* to pay regular interest, and G<Misequently de- 
prive him of the means of increasing his productions. 
It would be a thousand times more advantageous for 
the public prosperity, if ^11 the pious donations were 
discharged in toto, even though it were expedient to 
sell all, or part, of the fest property, rather than suf- 
fer them to accumulate on the possessions, the an- 
nual interests of which consume their revenues, and 
pamlyse the industry of the most active proprietor. 
r The income tax of five per cent paid to tlie king 
fcMT the duty of the alcavala, and the tythes, are not 
by ^ny means as detrimental to the progress of culti- 
vation, as the mortgages, because they are only le- 
vied pn tji^e proceed^^ and are proportione4 to their 
profession ; whereas the interests of the mortgages 
are always the same, whether the year is abundant or 
sterile. • 

Adverse seasons which destroy two or tliree crops 
successively, ruins forever a planter who is burthene^ 
with mortgages, however laborious he may be. The 
expenses augment continually the magnitude of the 
debt ; chagrin overcomes all his industrious inclina- 
tions ; his property is sequestrated, and passes, un- 
der the form of a sale, and at the same charges, to 
another planter, who is menaced with the same fate. 
Thus, all conspire against the increase of cultures, be- 
cause they offer no benefits eventually, excepting to 
ftdvocatcs and attornies. 
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Third Cause. , 

Another obstacle to cultivation, greater if possible 
Uian those just mentioned, presents itself in the man- 
ner in which the Spaniards regulate their plantations. 
Their principal and habitu al residence is in the cities. 
Every proprietor lias his house and residence there. 
The furnihhing of it, number of domcsticsj, and ex- 
penses, are regulated according to the revenue of 
the plantation, which is generally calculated on tiie 
proceeds of the most fertile and prosperous year. It 
is consequently rare that the expenditures do not ex- 
ceed the receipts, and that in place of economising, 
for the sake of improving the cultivation, they in- 
volve themselves in debt, and accuse the intempe- 
rateness of the seasons, and the imperfection of tlie 
laws, rather than their own want of order and dis- 
cretion. 

The Spaniard who visits his plantation once a year, 
thinks he has done a vast deal towards making his 
fortune, and he often takes no notice of the labours 
going on there. I recollect my demanding one day 
of a Spanish doctor, who retumed from rci;iding two 
months on his sugar plantation, if the weather ivas 
favourable to vegetation; if the sugar made a good 
appearance, in a word, if all answered his wishes. — 
He answered v:\\\\ a disdainful smile, that all these 
details were under the jurisdiction of his overseer ; 
and tliose who were present immediately took up the 
subject, to assure me seriously, that the doctor went 
to his plantation only for his pleasure, and not for 
his interest ; to enjoy tlie purity of the air, and not 



to overlook <|ic management of his property. It 
cost me a prompt and serious apology. I remained 
confused, to have offended a Spanish planter with 
questions which would have flattered a French plan- 
ter of the highest order. A country where more ho- 
nour is not paid to agriculture, is unworthy of the fa- 
vours of nature. 

Fourth Cause. 

The management of plantations in Terra- Firma, is 
confided to negroes, mulattos, and sometimes to whites 
of the Canaries ; but never to Creoles, who prefer the 
indolence of the cloisters, the attractions of the epau- 
lette, or the labyrinth of chicaner)', to the noble la- 
bours of the country. Employments are the great 
and sole objects of ambition to the Spanish American. 
Whatever riches may be insured to him by the best 
soil in the world, yet he still rests short of his de- 
sires, unless he has a militar)'^ grade, a place in the 
fimuices, a judiciary office, or the cross of an order. 
He wastes his life and lavishes his fortune in obtainbg 
grades and employs, and in soliciting new ones. — 
Every Spaniard honorado^ who is above the common- 
alty, has his empowered agent at Madrid. He is 
ever ready, at the order of his constituent, to collect, 
at the offices, all necessary information ; and accord- 
ing to circumstances, he acts without waiting for 
the orders of his client, and solicits such place or ap- 
pointment as he thinks will be suitable for him. The 
solicitor, however, does not take a single step, nor 
speak a single word, unless the money, already de- 
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posited al Madrid, pays him well fcr his labours, 
and often even for those which lie has not taken. — 
There isuot a Spaniard, moreover, who'does not 
consider a remittance of money to Madrid, as a pre- 
liminary condition of the success of every solicitation. 
There are daily, instances of planters who mortgage 
their plantations for the purpose of effecting these 
remittances, and who thus dry up the source of their 
landed riches, to succeed in that which springs from 
favour. It is difficult for men, thus thirsting after 
prerogatives, to deliver themselves entirely to the 
study of productive nature ; to renounce the ambi- 
tion of those distinctions, after which all their coun- 
trymen arc sighing, and to content themselves with 
the simple tide of cultivator, to which nobody at- 
taches any consideration. 

A strong proof that all men have a common stamp, 
is, that we had planters in our colonies, who equal- 
led the Spaniards in their mania for distinctions. But 
it is equally true, that the plantation ahva}'s resented 
the vanity of its owner, and the contempt which he 
evinced for it. 

B)' the character of the overseers employed, we 
may judge of the multiplied defects in the manage- 
ment of a plantation. Neither emulation nor intel- 
ligence are esteemed in these administrations. To 
obtain passable productions, it is necessary that the 
fertility of soil should atone for the evils of the igno- 
rance, which presides over their culture and prepara- 
tion. — With a similar system, our colonies would not 
furnish the tenth part of what they at present produce. 

Vol. II. I i 
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If any one wmild Unsh a proof of the advantagfes 
resulting to produce, from the residence of planter^ 
on their |iroperty, let him cast his eyes <m the plan- 
tations which prosper, on those which remain un- 
changed, and on those which fall into decay ; he will 
find that the first are conducted by proprietors, 
whose whole ambition is to increase their revenues, 
and who pride themselves on being cultivators ; the 
greater pi\rt 6( these men are Biscayans. The se- 
cond appertain to Spaniards, who divide their time 
between the city and the countiy, and who superin- 
tend the labours while they are on their property, 
and direct such as must be performed during their 
absence. The plantations which decline, belong in- 
variably to persons who only visit theth as strangers, 
who disdain the infcxmation necessary to a planter, 
who seek after favours and employs^ or who are dis- 
sipated and extravagant. 

Fifth Cause. 

The fifth and last cause of the decline of culture^ 
and which has contributed most to diminish, in an 
alarming manner, the productions of Terra-Firma is, 
the fault of not introducing negroes. The Spaniards^ 
as I have observed in Chap. IIL Article Slaves^ have 
jnever been allowed their direct importation. They 
were permitted to purchase them in the Antillcjv 
to pay for them in the produce of the country, ex- 
cepting in cacao, and to resell them at Terra-Fir- 
ma: the law^ even afibrded partipnlar favours to 
this branch of commerce. 
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The revolt of the blacks of the Fjench colonies 
took place in 1791 ; alt were on the brink of beinp; 
lost. St. Domingo, the richest and most brilliant 
of all tlie colonies of the world, became the theatre 
of carnage and devastation. All the disorganizing 
elements seemed to dispute the glory of hastening its 
entire destruction. I'he slave no longer beheld in 
the master but a victim, and the master no lonrer 
found in the slave but an executioner. Flames an- 
sihilated the possessions, while the Africans, or the 
descendants of Africans, bathed themselves in the 
blood of every one who had the appearance of white. 
A spectacle so terrible, was naturally a cause of af- 
fright to Terra-Firma. They considered it as dan~ 
gerous to public tranquillity, to augment the number 
of blacks; and besides, the war rendered the im- 
portation of thcra more difficult. No one purchased 
any more of them, cither in the Antilles or at Terra- 
Firma. Twelve years elapsed, without the arrival 
of a single negro. 

In the me;m time, agricuhiire demanded hands, 
the labours of the country languished, the mass of 
productions diminished ; but prudence demanded 
precautions. The intendant, Juan Vicente de Arce, 
conciliated these extremes, in forbidding, by his de- 
cree of May 12, 1803, the introduction of negroes 
coming from strange colonies ; which was the more 
prudent because, leaving this commerce, which had 
become more critical, in the hands of strangers, ava- 
rice might excite them to buy in the French colo- 
nies, negro prisoners who would carry to Terra- 
Firma the seeds of revolt. The intendant, for the 
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furnishing of the provinces, left only the execution 
of a permission, g^ven by the king to Edward Barry 
and company, for the introduction of four thousand 
negroes ; but the grantee being dead, the operation • 
was arrested, and only particular permissions were 
given. Two merchants, in May, 1804, obtained 
two of these permissions, each amounting to fifteen 
hundred negroes. In this manner the introducers of 
blacks are known, and can be made answerable for 
any irregularity in their mode of proceeding. 

But this me^ure is stiU very insufficient for a 
country where there is not the twentieth part of the 
population necessary for its cultivation ; for a country 
where the births of slaves are far from supplying the 
vacancies made by their deaths ; where the bcnevo- 
lerice and piety of the masters annually draw a con- 
siderable number of individuals from the class 
of slaves, to render them free, who thencefor- 
ward become useless to agriculture and a charge to 
society. 

It appears impossible to remove these evils, which 
menace this country with a slow but infallible disso- 
lution, except by facilitating^ the introduction of 
blacks. But circumstances make it necessary that 
this measure should not be adopted but with the 
greatest precautions. 

This object has become a point of political econo- 
my, capable of fixing all the attention of the legisla- 
tor, and all the vigilance of the government. To 
refuse the reception of negroes, would appear absurd, 
until the number of slaves equalled that of the free 
population, and not to deliver the local regulation of 



blacks to a severe and guardian polict, would be lo 
jeopardize the public tranquillity. 

Reason, humanity and policy permit the employ, 
ment, for the safety of these provinces, of another 
measure, which is wanting- in all the other European 
possessions in the giilph of Mexico ; it is that of em- 
ploying in agriculture the idle hands of free men of 
colour, and of the Indians of doctrinaries and mis- 
sions. The Canaries, the youth of which, have a 
decided taste for America, mit^ht also furnish Terra- 
Firma with useful and laborious men. It rests with 
tiie wise combination of the laws, and \vith the zeal 
of the magistrates, to proceed on this measure, and 
to devote themselves seriously to the grand work (rf 
leading the provinces to that degi'ce of prosperity for 
which they were designed by nature. The salaries 
of workmen should be punctually paid, their emula- 
tion excited and activity should succeed to idleness. 

Means of encouraging AgiicuHurc. 



It would be unjust to deny that the laws might be 
more advantageous lo agriculture than they have 
been, and than they are. I willremark, as their first 
defect, that they do not give public respectability to 
the cultivator ; they do not render agriculture the 
most honourable and most favoured occupation. 

The talent of a legislator consists in directing for ihe 
public good, the opinions, prejudices, and even pa: 
sions of the citizen : as therefore the Spaniards hai 
in general, a religious respect for every thing tliat 
in representation, it appears to mc that agrici 
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irould derive miidi benefit fiom Ais Baticmal Mas; if 
a chamber of agriculture were established in the 
chief citj of each government ; the number of mem- 
bers being in prc^xxtion to the popuklioa of the pro- 
vince. 

Every tiling relative to agricultiiie mig^t be refers 
ed to diis chambor, iriiich should hold its sessions 
twice a week. Itdiouldbe incessantly occupied in 
expedients to simplify labour, by the use of suitaUe 
madrniea, to put all the idle hands of the country in 
employ, to perfect die manufacture and preparation 
of produce, &c. This chamber mi^t be invested 
with power to decide, without delay or expense, all 
disputes relative to the watering of lands, the dama* 
ges committed by animals on nei^bouring [danta- 
ticHis, the payment of wages to workmen, the bad 
treatment of slaves, &c. 

All these causes, though summary by nature, pass 
at present through the circuitous and ruinous vrind- 
ings of judicial formalities, and obtain that sdemni- 
ty of attention to which the most complicated cases 
htive, among other nations an exclusive right. Will 
it be credited, that if the cognizance of these ai&irs 
were taken from the royal audience of Caraccas, its 
roll of causes would be reduced more than half ? — 
This alone proves the advantage that would result to 
public prosperity from this reform. It would at one 
blow restore to agriculture a moiety of the immense 
sums at present divided, under denomination of 
expenses, among notaries, advocates, attomies, 8cc. 

If the utility of establishing chambers of agri- 
culture is admitted, justice and good policy require 
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that the gratuitous service exacted frqpi them, should 
be rewarded with prerogative, honours, and prece- 
dency. 

The first members should be nominated by the 
govenior, and his choice should be regulated by the 
morals, intelligence, and love of labour in the indi- 
vidual. Half of the chamber should be changed eve- 
ry year, in such manner that, after the first year, 
every memlier should continue two years in office. 
The moiety departing should be replaced by ballot 
of the whole chamber, from a list of candidates, at 
the head of which those cultivators should be placed, 
who during the course of the year had made useful 
discoveries, or presented memoirs of merit, on the 
art of cultivating or preparing produce. The mem- 
bers whose times expired, should not be eligible to 
re-election during two years ; for it is necessary to 
prevent this chamber from becoming the exclusive 
appendage of a small circle of men. The noble, the 
white plebeian, the military m:m, the la^vyer andthe 
priest, should be equally eligible. Nothing should ex- 
clude but colour and the want of possessions, cultivat- 
ed in commercial produce. Every election to be 
submitted to the approbation of the governor. 

The quality of a member of the chamber of agri- 
culture, should be taken in all public and private 
acts, as an honourable title, to which should be i 
tached the qualification of scigneurie^. 

The members, after the expiration of their i 

should retain, during life, the title of ex-menib< 

the chamber of agriculture ; but the title of j«i^,v 

• Equi\-a!ent to the title of hiB honour^ his worship, &c. 
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should be limitsdto the time oi holding the station. 
TheyshouI4 have» during life, .;^ r^[fat of sitting in 
the chamber. 

In public ceremonies, the chamber of agriculture 
should take rank next to the au^ence. A particular 
and ornamented station should be reserved for them 
in the principal church. It should be exclusively oc- 
cupied by them ; and the members might take their 
seats in it, either individually or in a body. 

On the days of compliment, besamanos, the cham- 
ber of agriculture should be first admitted to compli- 
ment the governor, in cities containing neither an 
audience nor a bishop ; and the governor immedi- 
ately after receiving the compliment rf the chamber, 
should send two deputies to return the courtesy. 

The secretary should hold his office for life, and 
wiia appointments for an honourable maintenance. 
In large cities, it could not be less than 3000 dollars, 
fiut the establishment of chambers of agriculture 
could not accomplish the great object proposed, if 
they did not possess the means of disseminating in- 
formation by correspondence, by memoirs submitted 
to tlieir judgment, and by the publication of experi- 
ments advantageous to agriculture. For this pur- 
pose, a printing-press is requisite. By that alone, can 
a general system, founded on good principles, be 
prepared from the various methods employed to.ob- 
tain commercial produce. In the present state of 
things, no planter profits by the experience of his 
neighbour, or communicates his own. On the con- 
trary, a selfish principle induces each to conceal from 
all others, any discovery that chance has diseiosed 
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to him. He seeks the profit of it alpne, because he 
would derive no credit from clivulginfj his secret. 
But, then, in detailing it to the chamber of af^iculture, 
he would receive the fiattering comphment of public 
ihanks, so gratifying to the pride of every man. 
The ensuing ^Jublication, by the chamber, aimounc- 
ing the discovery, and naming the author, would be- 
come an honourable monument, which would render 
dear to succeeding generations the memory of him, 
ivho had the happiness of being useful to his fellow- 
citizens. 

This is a suitable moment to speak of the diRicnl- 
ties which have been experienced in attempts to esta- 
blish a printing-press at Caraccas. The consulate, 
convinced of the great advantages offered b}- typo- 
graphy to cultivation and commerce, requested per- 
mission from the king, to establish a priuter at Carac- 
cas, under the same regulations and superintendancc 
with those of Havanna, Santa-Fe, Lima, Mexico, &c. 
An absolute refusal was returned in 1803. The Spa- 
nish government apprehended that the insurrection 
of 1797, was not perfectly extinguished, and that the 
seditious, availing themselves of the facility to print 
their projects, might thus give a bias to public opi- 
nion, fatal to the Spanish sovereignty. 

My residence in the capital of Venezuela, has en- 
abled me to ascertain sufficiently the disposition of 
the people, to be conviiiced that these fears are chi- 
merical and injurious to the inhabitants of that great 
cit)'. 

While there are lucrative posts in the diflcrcpf 
branches of administration, civil, military and r 
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gious ; and ndijle the nomination of all these employs 
rests with the king, it will require efforts, far supe- 
rior to those of Spanish eneigy, to endanger the royal 
authori^ in the slightest degree. Every Spaniard is 
solicitous of office. He whose wealth does not require 
the addition of official revenue^ is ambitious of ho- 
nours, crosses, and Castilian titles, such as marquis, 
count, barcMi ; and it is fXKSax the king alone that he 
can hope for these gratifications. Assuredly, a press at 
Caraccas, whatever license might be given to it, would 
be far from having the ability of affecting this state of 
affairs. What danger then could possibly result, when 
it would be subjected to inspection and censure ? 
Those who create phantoms have always terrifying 
objects before them. In seeing evil on every side, it is 
impossible ever to act correctly. Prudence, it is true, 
enjoins precaution, but excessive precaution is only 
dictated by pusillanimity, or by that tentn* which ba- 
nishes reason. Charles VII. through apprehension of 
poison, abstained from eating. He incurred death 
through the fear of dying. 

Besides the great objects of utility already defcrib- 
ed, a printing-press, at Caraccas, would offer otl.ers 
not less important. A weekly gazette might be filled 
with all sorts of advertisements, which would sup- 
ply the, want of communication between the citizens. 
It often happens that one neighbour is desirous to 
sell effects, which another is solicitous to purchase ; 
but, through want of the requisite knowledge, both 
are deprived of the opportunity. A merchant has fre- 
quently articles in his store, which are wanted in the 
city, or which he can sell below the ordinary price ; 
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but the circumstance is not known, jnd the articles 
remain unsold. A proprietor wishes to sell, hire, or 
farm out his plantation, his house, his slaves — years 
pass away without his finding an opportunity, be- 
cause his intention is unknown. By means of a pe- 
riodical paper, every person would know all that was 
important for his convenience in the province, and 
could make known whatever he might offer to that 
of others. 

Government for all its measures ; the royal audi- 
ence for its regulations ; the archbishop for his man- 
dates ; the university for its acts ; the college for its 
notices; the intendant for his arrangements; the 
consulate for commerce ; even religion, for its exer- 
cises and prayers, would find, in the printing-house, 
means of multiplying, promptly and at little expense, 
copies of every thing destined to publicity. It seems 
therefore, impossible that such an establishment 
should experience still new obstacles. 
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YllAPTER Vill. 

Commercial System of Spain with regard to its 
CohmieSy and Commerce of the Eastern Part of 
TerrorFirma. 

First commercial relations between Spain and her colonies— Establish- 
ment of the French in America, and their colonial system — Causes 
-which prevented Spain from pursuing the same system — First rela- 
tions of Venezuela with Spain^-Intenoping commerce uf Holland — 
Fruitless attempts of the Spanish commerce at competition—- Com* 
pany of Goipuscoa— Wise conditions of that concession — ^Exclusive 
commerce — ^Modifications— Operations oftlie company — Injurious 
alteration of aystero-— Freedom of commerce-^Commercial revolu- 
tioa that succeeded— Opening the ports of America to commerce* 
with Spain, and wise discriminations-Politic and fiscal bases of the 
i^panisli customs— Condkions regulating the commerce of Spanish 
Americar-Partition of commerce in the portsofTerra-Firma— Profit 
of the Spanish merchant — Management of cargoes — Importations 
by the commerce of the mother country — ^£xp<»rtations— Purchase 
of produce— Qiiality of the produce of Terra-Firma — ^Their price — 
Freight of produce to Spain — Insyrance— ^Reciprocal commerce of 
the Spanish possessions — Cash in circulation-^Commerce with fo* 
reign colonies— Commerce in animals-exportation of produce to 
foreign colonies defended— Momentary opening of the ports to fo- 
reigners — Revocation of this measure — Inactivity .of the Spanish ma- 
rine in the Antillea—Opening of the ports anew to foreigners— Com- 
merce with enemies — Contraband — With Jamaica — With Curracoa 
•—With Trinidad — With Surinam*— Number employed in the contm- 
band — Manner of effecting the contraband — Merchandize suited to 
the Spaniards — Retail merchants — Consulate — Conditions' of eligi- 
bility — Appointments — Revenue — Competence — Form of procedure 
—Deputies of the consulate-*-Assembly of the consulate — Its privi* 
leges-^Statement of duties of enti*aiice, departure, £cc. 



First commercial Relations between Spain and her 

Colonies. 

\t HATEVER may have been the inducements 
which conducted Columbus to America, it is certain 
that the qualities of those productions \v hich nature 
has exclusively granted to the torrid zone, was far 
from entering into his calculations. During a long* 
time, America was not appreciated, citlier by that 
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great man or his successors, except for the richness 
and iibundance of its metals. Spain, though much 
more enlightened at the present day, and furnished 
with the example of other nations, \vho also jkjsscss 
colonies, does not yet appreciate her own but hi pro- 
portion to the gold and silver obtained from their 
mines. The most fertile soil, which promises to the 
cultivator periodical and inexhaustible riches, is re- 
garded b}- the Spaniard with indifiercncc, ivhcn com- 
pared with a sterile and mountainous tract, co;-crcd 
■with sohd rocks of schistns or |:^aniie — the signs, 
though not infallible, of a mine. That region in 
M'hich the land yields nothing except from cultiva- 
tion, envicfi the lot of that in ivhich excavations have 
been attended with some success. In short, men be- 
come planters only because the)- arc iniable to be- 
come miners. 

This preference fjiven to metals over commercial 
produce, has deprived Spain of the obvious and lu- 
crative exchange of necessary articles, which the dif- 
ference of productions bet^veen the old and new con- 
tinent presented. Spain might render all the natlon& 
of Europe tributary, for the productions of the torrid 
zone, as America already was for those of Europe, 
But, during more than a hundred and fifty years, in 
which she had exrhisive possession of America, no- 
thing was seen to arrive in Europe, from that conti- 
nent, but gold and silver. 

Fate ordained, that in the same epoch, when Spain 
laid the foundation of her sovereignty in America, 
she should experience at home, a revolution injurious 
to the arts, and to the new relations ;ihe hnd rormed. 
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The expulsion «f the Moors, and the emigration of 
naticHial mechanics, on whom fell the weight of those 
taxes formerly paid by the Moors, occasioned the 
ruin of manufactures, Govemm«it did hot perceive, 
or appeared not to perceive, the wound given to the 
state ; because the money furnished by America en- 
aUed her to purchase from abroad, diose articles no 
l<mger produced within the realm. 

In the mean time, all Europe envied the wealth 
derived by Spain from her American possessions. 
Im^nation, ever apt to exaggerate the woncferful, 
depicted tliese distant countries, as filled with sources 
of gold aiHl silver, where cupidity might be satiated, 
without the slightest labour or least delay. Hardy, 
enterprising and ambitious men, did not hesitate to 
detach themselves from their respective naticHis, of 
which they were the refuse with respect to their mo- 
rals, but the select in regard to their intrepidity : — 
they turned their attention to these regions, which 
witliheld fortunes from Europe, to lavish them on 
those who dared to brave the dangers of the sea. — 
The laws of the Indies, prohibited all strangers from 
settling those parts of America, in which they were 
enforced. The obstacles resulting from those prcAi- 
bitions, compelled the adventurers to seize on thle 
Antilles, where they hoped to find the same treasures 
obtained by the Spaniards on the continent. After 
the first researches, the most restless and courageous 
of them, reserved to punish the Spaniards for thus 
refusing to strangers, a participation in their labours 
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and good fortune, by seizing the cargoes destined for 
Spain. The little island of Tortua, situate on the 



porthem side of St. Domingo, was^choscn for the 
rendezvous, and tlie residence of these vicious, but 
^vonderful mtn, uho arc distinguisiiicd in history, by 
the title of^ Ji/bustiers, or buccaneers. Tiic acts of 
piracy, or if you plciise, of heroism, which nourished 
their ambition and cntcq>rise, during more than fifty 
years, are foreign to my subject. It is sufficient to 
say that their number was preserved, and even aug- 
mented by other adventurers, simiJLir in courage, 
hardihood and morals; but at length, fatigue, versa- 
tility, or reason, directed their emulation towards ter- 
ritorial productions; and the love of country induced 
them to demand from the government to which they . 
belonged, chiLfs snfllcienllv intelligent to govern 
them. 

E^tahHshmeitt of flir French m America, and their 
Colonial Si/stem. 

It wa.s then tliat tiie French, governed by the last, 
king who knew how to make it respected, and ad- 
ministered by Collx^rt, the most able and virtuous of 
ministers, thought seriously of fonning solid estab- 
lishments in America. A friend to the arts, a protector 
of manufactures, an enthusiast in regard to agricul- 
ture, he formed a plan for connecting the modicr 
countrj' with the colonics ; and he was careful not to 
take as a model, the conduct of Spain towards her 
colonial possessions. Colbert conceived that nature 
had established between France and America, a re- 
ciprocity of wants, which sliould form a reciprocity 
of exchanges advantageous to the French of bi 
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tions were fixed upon this basis, the most solid that 
imagination can suggest. 

In exchange for the protection accorded by govern- 
ment, a religious obligation was imposed on the colo- 
nies, to supply their wants by consuming exclusively 
the productions of France, and to consecrate their pro- 
duce exclusively to their commerce with the mother 
country. But the absolute exemption from duties, 
on every thing imported from France, and the very- 
trivial duties imposed on colonial produce, rendered 
these restrictions preferable to a liberty of commerce 
with all nations : for in that case, the French com- 
merce, less assured of reimbursement, would not 
have made those considerable advances, to which 
the colonies are indebted for their increase. The 
royal treasur}^ took no part in the regulation of these 
distant possessions ; the French government reserved 
to itself all the advantages of commerce. The freedom 
from duties extended not only to the departure from 
France, and entrance into the colonies, but alsp to those 
articles which the commerce of the mother country 
received from foreign parts into France, for the desti- 
nation of the colonies. Thus, foreign as -well as na- 
tional merchandize, which formed the cargoes of 
French vessels, were at the same price in the colo- 
nies as in the manufactories, with the addition of 
freight, and of moderate profits to the French mer- 
chant who made the shipment. 

By this vast and profound policy, which no other 
country has had the courage, the generosity, or the 
wisdom fully to imitate, the French colonies became 
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general markets for all the other European establWh- 
ments ; in particular for the Spanish settlements, 
which were in their neighbourhood, and on which 
they bordered in numerous points. 

If the revolution has for an instant suspended this 
secondary commerce, the return of order, and the 
same regulations, will naturally re-t-stablish h. 

The extreme moderation of duties on produce, as 
well at their embarkation from the colonies, as at 
their arrival in France, and extending even to their 
new departure for abroad, places in the hands of 
French commerce, the exclusive sale of colonial pro- 
duce in the different markets of Europe. 

The English, the only competitors to be appre* 
hended, on receiving their sugar in London, are op- 
pressed with a duty of eighteen per cent more than 
5s paid in France on colonial produce. They must, 
therefore, become losers in foreign ports, where the 
French merchants are contented with moderate pro- 
fits. To this wise arrangement, also, was the French 
commerce indebted for ihe preponderance it had at- 
tained. It will obtain it anew, as soon as the abun- 
dance of colonial productions shall give to these spe- 
culations tlieir ancient range. 

Causes which prevent Spain from foUowini^ the same 
System. 



Spain long since has discerned the excellf 
of such a system, and would have adopted it, il 
manufactures could supply tlie wants of America.- 
But, being compelled to obtain all, or nearly 
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frotoi abroad) it has peiceived with regret, that its 
commerce must be an agent to that of other nations, 
among whom must necessarily -be Effused all those 
means of prosperity which confirm their relations with 
America. 

That all may tiot be lost, it has used the preroga- 
tive of sovereignty, in establishing considerable du- 
ties on merchandize, which multiply with every new 
destimatioiL The product of these duties diminishes, 
^thout doubt, the mass of interior imposts of the me* 
tropolis : this is almost the only benefit resulting to 
the Spanish nation fix>m its immense estabKshment in 
the new world. 

The fiscal theory introduced local imposts into* 
America, in addition to those duties, of which a de» 
scription will be found in Chapter IX^ Their pt)duct 
serves to furnish salaries to an infinite number of of- 
fices which the Spaniards <^ both worlds sdidt widi * 
eagerness and occupy with dignity. 

Mexico and Peru so completely captivated the at* 
tentkm of Spain, in the first moments of discovery^' 
that all the residue of America was regarded mth m^ 
difference ; and their mines appeared so precious that 
the other productions were not taken into calculation. 
Hence the province of Venezuela and its dependen- 
cies were only so far prized as it was imagined that 
some productive mine would give them value. Seve- 
ral were absolutely discovered, which excited hopes-; 
buthappily, various considerations occasioned their 
abandomheilt. ' Spanish commerce carefully avoided! 
those shores, since it could neither expect a prompt 
nor an advantageous sale of its cargoes. If by chance 
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any vessel did appear upon these coasts, it was only 
to deceive the Spaniards, and to cany off" the effects 
of the Indians, and even the Indians themselves. 

First commercial Relations of Fenezuela with Spain. 

The first legal corameicial relations between the pro- 
vince of Venezuela and the mother country appears to 
have been solicited by t!ie colonists. Nothing ar- 
rived from Spain. Every thing was wanting in these 
countries, abandoned to their |X)verty. Neither the 
Spaniards, occupied in conquest, nor the inhabitants 
of Coro, Tocuyo, Borburata, Barquisimeto, Valen- 
cia, Truxillo and Collado, the only cities then found- 
ed, were supplied, either for combat or for cultiva- 
tion, with any thing but what nature and the soil fur- 
nished them. The former were sustained by their 
ambition, the latter by their perseverance. 

In one of those intervals, ^vhen the reins of govern- 
ment passed into the hands of the cabildos, a deputy 
of the province, named Sancho Brizeno was sent to 
Spain, as has been said in Chapter V. Article Cabil- 
dos : he was, among otlier things, to solicit from the 
king permission for the annual arrival, at the port of 
Borburata, of a vessel from Spain, the cargo of which 
should pay only half of the enormous duties of entry 
and departure, imposed on the commerce with Ame- 
rica. This request was granted, on the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1S60; the vessel arrived every year at Borbu- 
rata, and, after that port ivas abandoned, it came t( 
Laguira, until an epoch which history has neglec 
to transmit. Probably it continued until the in 
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tflXits had fonnd more convenient expedients to pro-^ 
cure the same articles. 

During the whole of the sixteenth century, the 
province of Venezuela procured no kind of commer- 
cial produce. The daily expectation of ^scovering 
mines, stifled every idea of agriculture, though it in^ 
cessantly disappointed the hopes of those infatuated 
enthusiasts. Cupidity received no other aliment but 
^ that derived from the pearls in the environs of Mar^ 
garetta. Here.the pearl fishery was carried (Hi with 
equal activity and inhumanity ; but soon, by means 
of sacrificing Spaniards and Indians to this murder- 
ous occupation, the b^nl^ of oysters \duch produced 
them was exhausted. 

Int^hpmg Commerce of the Hollanders. 

In 1634> the Hollanders seized the island of Cur- 
racoa, which they made upon the instant a consider- 
able emporium of merchandize. It was then that the 
inhabitants of Terra^Firma, encouraged by these new 
2faA industrious neighbours, thought seriously of pro- 
fiting by the superfluity of their productions, which 
the Hollanders would receive in exchange for the 
commodities they had to sell. They attached them- 
selves particularly to the culture of cacao ; which, 
with hides, constituted during a long time, the ob- 
jects of a commerce, rapidly augmented by theu^ ne- 
cessities. 
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jFriiitless Competition of Spanish Ci 

This new state of things was scarcely known in 
Spain, when permission was solicited and obtained tp 
send two commercial vessels to Venezuela. Such 
was the system of Spain with regard to its colonies, 
that no expedition to America could be undertaken 
without permission from the king : a permission ob- 
tained with difficulty and much expense; and with 
the charge of paying enormous duties, and making 
the harbour of Seville the place of departure and re- 
turn. 

The merchandize, already dear, from being the 
workmanship of Spain, or from the profits of a se- 
cond liand, if of foreign manufacture, ^vas still loaded 
Avith additional charges. Folly or ignorance alone, 
could expect advantages from shipments to a coun- 
try, where the same articles were carried by the com- 
merce of Holland, without duties, without shackles, 
and directly from the manufactories of Europe. — 
These speculations were of course, ruinous. The 
two Spanish vessels sold their cargoes at a loss of 
sixty per cent, and received scarcely any lading in 
return. This experiment was sufficient to warn 
Spanish commerce against further expeditions to 
these countries. 

From this time, the trade of the Hollanders v 
Terra- Firma became more open and more extent 
The residue of the century elapsed, without 
rival of a single vessel from Spain. During tht 
thirty years of the succeeding centiuy-, the concu 
of Spanish vessels, thoug^h very great in com]: 
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to the companyt The merchandise captured was to 
be sold at Caraccas, subject to the customary duties* 
Cargoes of cacao seized by the cruisers were to be 
sent to Spain ; and the company might arm such cap- 
tured vessels, as were suitable for their purpose. — 
The company's factors had the privilege of sending 
to Vera-Cruz, the cacao which its vessels could not 
export to Spain. The company was expressly obli- 
gated to supply not only the province of Venezuela, 
but also of Cumana, Margaretta and Trinidad. The 
governor of Caraccas was invested with the right of 
deciding on every thing relative to the commerce of 
the company of which he was nominated judge con- 
servator. An appeal from his decision must be car- 
ried to the council of the Indies. Finally, the king 
promises his protection to the company, and declares 
that any person may be concerned in its commerce, 
either directly or indirectly, without derogation to his 
nobility J and without loss of honour^ estate or reputu^ 
tion. 

We remark with astonishment, that all the condi- 
tions imposed on the company of Guipuscoa were on- 
ly balanced by the simple permission of commerce 
with certain provinces of Terra- Firma. The king 
reserved the right of granting similar privileges to 
others, if the advantages expected from this grant 
were not obtained ; and the company could only de- 
pend on the choice of its agents, the economy of its 
expenses, and the wisdom of its administration^ to 
render useless the efforts of competition. It is cer- 
tain that this measure, where more depended on 
chance than foresight, produced two wonderful 
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should be permitted to supply tlic ctftinlry and ex- 
port its produce to the metropolis. Never were cir- 
cumstances more favourable ; never was a proposi- 
tion more readily adopted. It encountered some local 
difficulty; for the vessels destined for America ou^ht 
to have cleared out front and returiied to the ports 
of Biscay, which was reputed foreign to the royal 
duties, in place of the port of Cadiz, where all expe- 
ditions for America must be made. But the manner 
in which the greater point was regulated, proves that 
perseverance overcomes all obstacles. 

Wise Conditions of the Concession. 

The royal grant permitted that the pro^'ince of 
Guipuscoa should form a company, and send annual- 
ly to the province of Venezuela two vessels of forty 
or fifty guns, laden with the productions of Spain, 
whicli sitould make their discharge at the port of La- 
guira ; that they should cruise from tlie mouth of the 
Oronoko to the Rio-de-la-Hachc, to seize all vessels 
in the contraband trade. To this effect his majesty 
would give them letters patent. 

In 1734, the company obtained permission to send 
as many vessels as it pleased ; and liberty to dispatch 
cargoes from St, Sebastian and Passage, on paying to 
the king the same duties which would be incurred if 
the vessels departed from Cadiz : but the returns 
must be made directly to Cadiz, for the payment of 
the duties imposed on colonial produce. A third of 
captures made from contraband traders, was adjudg- 
ed to the crew of the captor, and the other two-thirds 
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X742, granted this privilege to Caraccas ; and by 
gtnpther cediile, of 1752, it was obtained for Mara- 
cjubo. From this period the company appears to have 
Siklrmcd the interest and excited the suspicion of the 
inhabitants of Venezuela, under the hideous aspect 
of monopoly. They could procure nothing less, in 
this measure, than a desire to place a yoke upon the 
province and- to sacrifice it to tlie cupidity of the 
epmpany. 

History does not, however, show that the company 
changed its former system ; but reason sufficiently 
declares that by the mere solicitation of tliis exclu- 
sive privilege, it has opened a door to all these fears, 
suspicions and calumnies. 

Whether they were well founded or not, it is a fact 
that great murmuring was excited, and sharp com- 
plaints, that the company abused the victory it had 
obtained in banishing competition. The discontent 
became so general and so violent, that the internal 
tranquillity of tlie province was on the point of being 
endangered^ 

The dissatisfaction would certainly have assumed 
the character of sedition, if a prudent measure had^ 
not been adopted to calm the passions? thus violently 
agitated* 

Modifications. 

It was agreed, in 1750, that an assembly should be 
formed composed of an equal number of members of 
ti^ companjir and cultivators belonging to the coun* 



iry, in wliichthe governor- general of the provmce of 

Venezuela should preskW, This ;isscmbly was tq 
determine the price to I)e paid by the company for 
cacao, nor should any variation of price be permitted, 
even in time of war, but in virtue of a formal decision 
of this assembl)-. Those mhabitants who were not 
satisfied with the established price, were also allow- 
ed to send a sixth part of their cacao to Spain, on their 
own account, and in the vessels of the company. 

Mexico, Santa-Fe, St. Domingo, Porto-Rico, 
Cuba, and the Canary islands, retained the privilege 
of receiving from Venezenia the cacao necessary for 
their consumption. The company was also obliged 
to submit to the sujjerior government of the pro,- 
vlnce, the prices at which it intended to sell the arti- 
cles received from Europe, and the approbation of 
the governor was rendered indispensable. 

The annals of commerce furnish, j>erhaps, no exam- 
ple of a compan)", the monopolj' of ^vhich has been 
so happily modified by law, as that of the Guipuscoa 
company. Let us cast a glance upon its operatiuns. 

Operations of the Company. 

All the persons concerned in this company were 
Biscayans, and they held their general assembly at 
St. Sebastian : since 1751, they have held it at Mad- 
rid, under the presidency of a member of the council 
of the Indies. The immense expenses of this com- 
pany, its considerable advances, the multitude of per- 
sons employed in the management of its affairs, the 
extensive assortments always found in its magazine*!. 
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the wars which ^t intervals have embarrassed its en- 
terprises, and the profits resulting to the stockholders, 
are circumstances which have presented much dif- 
ficulty. The success that^has attended it can only be 
explained by the wise rules of its administration, the 
fidelity of its various superintendants, who are always 
taken from Biscay, and, above all, the scrupulous 
prudence which ever directs its operations^ At.all 
times, both of peace and war, the vessels of the com- 
pany were insured against the dangers of navigation. 
Being obliged to substitute its own commerce 
for that formerly carried on by strangers, the com- 
pany established cruizers on the coasts and posts on 
the land) to destrov the contraband trade. For this 
service ten armed vessels, containing 86 guns and 
§18 men were employed, and 102 men on land : the 
support and pay of this establishment cost, annually, 
200,000 dollars. In the ports granted to the com- 
pany, superb edifices were constructed to accommo- 
date its factors and deposit its ^vares. The wharves 
pr coves of Laguira and Porto- Cavello have been 
made by the company: the former, 175 feet long 
and 23 broad, the latter, 230 long and 30 broad, 
It has advanced to the inhabitants 640,000 dollars, 
without interest, and without hope of reimbursement, 
but from the produce which it receives, at a price 
fixed by the assembly just described. Since the esta-r 
blishment of this company, several villages in the 
province of Venezuela have sprung into existence ; 
as Panaguira, Goatira, Calabazo, St. Juan-Baptistc- 
del-Pao, Montalvan, Ospino, La Savanna d'Ocumare, 
all the establishments frqm Macarap to the riv^r Tuy> 
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Volcano, San-Pedi'O, Lagunetas, ^^stazas, and le 
Frayle. The company sends anniiallj' to Teira- 
Firmasix vessels of at least three hundred tons each. 
Before its establishment, cacao Mas the only com- 
mercial produce known in the province of Venezue* 
la; the company has added hides and tobacco, the 
annual exportation of which amounts to 200,000 
dollars. 

From 1735 to 1763, the cultivation of cacao took 
a prodigious increase. At the first period, the whole 
produce of the province was estimated at sixty-five 
thousand quintals, while in 1763, there were embark- 
ed, directly 

Quintal 1^ 
For Spain - . , . 50,319 

For Vera Cruz - . - ! 6,864 

Fot- the Canaries - - _ 11,160 

Foi- St. Doniiiigo, Porto-Rico; 
and Havuniiii ' 

Local constimplioii 



2,315 



Total 110,659 

During the same interval, the plains to the south of 
Caraccas, which nature has rendered suitable for tlie 
raising of animals, acquired triple the number they 
formerly had possessed. The various duties, till tlien 
insufficient to defray the expenses of government, be- 
came adequate to every charge; and the king was 
exempted from the obligation he had been under, 
during near two hundred years, of sending money 
from Mexico to Venezuela and Curaana, for the 
payment of the tribunals and troops. In short, every 
thing in the province of Venezuela assumed a cheer- 
ful aspect, an air of prosperity, not seen in any othc! 
Spanish possession. 
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To^al Change of System. 

This original delicacy of the company experienced 
a fatal alteration. The moderation of its prices, its 
scruples on the quality of articles, the mildness and 
forethought of its agents, all disappeared almost at 
the same time. A part of its profits were employed 
in tampering with the assembly destined to curb its 
Cupidity, or rather, in paralysing, its action by gain- 
ing the chief into its interests. It carried the forget- 
f ulness of its duties, the abuse of its credit, to such a 
degree, as to carry on, with the Dutch of Curracoa, 
the contraband which it had pledged itself to its 
sovereign to destroy. By Jthese means the planters 
were injured and the mother country deprived of the 
trade, which the company carried on thus shamefully 
with strangers. 

Liberty of Commerce. 

Such disorder should occasion, and in fact did oc* 
casion the dissolution of the company. It was not, 
iiowever, as prompt as it should have been, becatise 
the new monopoly, the new exactions, were protect- 
ed and defended by the partisans which thp company 
had made, and which it preserved by the force of 
gold. 

The Spanish minister could not obtain details suf- 
iicienily precise and authentic to strike directly on 
the company, for it was not less supported in Spam 
than in America. He acquired, however, sijfficient 
information to comprehend the extent of the domain 
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where it exercised its, privileges, in the vast plan 
Ibrmed for the commerce of America, and put in 
execution by the regulation called Free Commerce, 
of the 12th October, 1778. 

Commercial Revolution iv/iich followed. 

To perceive the happy revolution, produced by 
Ihia regulation, to the commerce of Spain and her 
colonies, it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
commercial history of th;it country, during the three 
last centuries. It will be found they were entirely 
devoted to embarrass speculators, to restrajn and 
destroy expeditions, and to convert every thing to 
royal revenue. In this new law, on the contrary, will 
be perceived the devclopement of a system entirely 
opposed to the one hidicrto piirsued. Iteason will 
there be seen, if not entirely destroying, at least at- 
tacking the front of prejudice, substituting expan- 
sive views, to views circumscribed, and opening to 
genius activity and industry, a field which the rou- 
tine or timidity of the ministry had kept hitherto^ 
closed. 

The commercial laws, issuing from the council of 
the Indies, subsequent to the regulation of 1778, arc 
dictated by the same spirit of wisdom, of calculation, 
of hardihood, which rcndci-s the modern change of 
the commercial system inexplicable. 

Let us run over the different dispositions ivhich, 
for twenty years past, concur to give to die commerce 
of Spain with America, the encouragements and faci- 
lities which that nation had constontly denied it he 
fore 1778. 



By the regulation of 1778, the vessels employed irt 
the American trade, should uniformly belong to 
Spaniards, and should be of national construction. — '- 
He who had constructed one for this trade, of the 
size of three hundred tons and upwards, obtained for 
premium, the reduction of a third of the duties on the 
Spanish merchandize whichwas embarked in it. 

The captains, commanders, masters, sea-officers, 
and two-thirds of the crew ought to be native or na- 
tur£dizcd Spaniards. 

The sea-ports of the mother country open to 
America, which before were restricted to ^ very 
small number, are Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Almira, 
Carthagena, Alicant, Valencia ; (order of the king 
of the 27th February, 1794) Alfaguez, Detortoza, 
Barcelona, St Andreo, Gijon and Vigo ; (order of 
the king of the 27th July, 1783) Palma-de-Sainte- 
Croix de Teneriffe, Majorca, and Canaries, for 
their respective productions, and not for foreign arti- 
cles, of which the rent is only permitted from the 
ports of the mother country ; (order of the king of 
9th June, 1799.) 

Opening of the American Ports to the Spanish 
Trade ^ and the wise distinction which has been 
made thereon. 

This salutary operation has likewise been extended 
to America, where very few ports had the privilege 
of trading with the mother country. At present, al- 
most all those whose roads permit the entrance of 
vessels from long voyages can receive, not only the 



ships of the mother country, but likewise make ex- 
peditions direct to the ports of Spairf. The wisdom 
of the legislature, in opetiing new ports, has even 
been carried so far as to declare tliem minors. 

To understand the advantage resulting therefrom, 
it is proper to know thut Spain divides her American 
ports into majors and minors ; in the first they pay all 
the duties specified in the custom-book, or tarif ; that 
is to say, all the royal and municipal duties ; in the se- 
cond, they pay none but municipal duties, as well on 
leaving Spain, as on entering the minor port. The 
statement of duties which the merchandises pay, are 
inserted at the end of this chapter, and will give the 
reader all the information which he can desire on this 
rather complicated subject. The object of this divi- 
sion of ports, is to establish a species of balance be- 
tween the ports most frequented, and those which 
are least so. In the former the articles of merchan- 
dise are soon sold, and the re-loading soon comple- 
ted ; whereas, in the ports less populous, or at least, 
within reach of great cities, or the fair of cultures, the 
speculator experiences delays which would make him 
avoid them, if he did not find a counter considera- 
tion in the diminution of duties. Thus, the part 
not cultivated, could never have tiie hopes of being 
so, because industry, the inseparable companion of 
commerce, would not fix itself in places which com- 
merce avoided. 

The major ports of the captaincy-general of Ca- 
raccas, areGoayrc, since its establishment, and! 
to-Cavello, by orderof the king, ofthe25tho( 
Vot- II. s n 
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1798. Maracaibo is pext ; Cumana, Barcelotu^ 
Mafgaretta, and Guiana are the minor ports. The 
pcHt c^ Coro only, is denied trade with the mother 
country ; it Was, howevef, the first of all those which 
were opened thereto, nor has any law expressly de- 
prived it of this privilege ; but, surrounded with de- 
sert or sterile lands, the want of articles of exchange 
has naturally effected this deprivation. 

The duties are restored which are received on mer- 
cbatidises going from a major, to a minor port ; but^ 
to go frpm a minor to a major, they should pay the 
supplement of the duties; in the mean time, by a sin-^ 
gular favour, the vessels sailing from Maracaibo for 
Spain may stop at Goayre, without prejudicing the 
immunities of minor ports. (Order of the king, July 
ISA, 16940 

Political and fiscal basis of Spanish tarifs. 

The duties of entry and departure, imposed for a 
length of time on all merchandises, have undergone a 
reform, in which are combined as much as possible^ 
the need which the revenue has of the proceeds of 
the custom-house, the protection required by the 
national industry, the activity of commerce, and the 
supply of Spanish America. 

All the articles composing the cargoes destined for 
the colonies are divided in three^ classes : the first 
comprehends articles of the growth or manufacture of 
Spaip, which are called^e^e articles^ because they 
are only subjected to duties which are almost imper- 



ceptible, beside those paid by the other species, not- 
withst;indingthatthey are above nine and a half per cent, 
both on tht-ir leaving Spain, and their entr}' in Ame- 
rica. Those, likewise, are considered as national ef- 
fects, of which the national industry has doubled the 
value, excepting articles from the cotton manufacto- 
ries of Calcutta, and other parts of the kingdom, on 
which the duties should be received, in virtue of the 
order of the kin^, of the 28ch of February, 1784, 
unless it is proved that they were made with the cot- 
ton of the Spanish possessions. 

The second class comprises articles of contribu- 
tion: these are articles which, though of foreign pro- 
duction, have received a degree of workmanship in 
Spain, which has either given them a new form, or 
improved that which they had; in such a degree, how- 
ever, as not to augment their value more th.in a half ; 
for in that case, they are reputed national. 

The duties paid at their shipment for America, and 
on their arrival there, amount to about twelve and a 
half per cent. 

In the third class is found all that is imported from 
foreign parts to Spain, and ultimately sent to Ame- 
rica. All foreign merchandises pny, on their entry 
in Spain, fifteen per cent ; on their departure for 
America, seven per cent ; and at their arrival seven 
per cent, besides the duties of intemation, indulto, 
and consulat, and independent, likewise, of other 
moderate duties, which raise about forty-three per 
cent, the price of all foreign merchaiidises. imported 
by the mother country. 



Colonial productions, excepting cacao, pay but in- 
considerable duties on leaving America, and on thei/ 
entry in Spain^ and are totally exempt therefrom on 
departing from Sp^ for foreign markets. 

AU unwrought materials which the nation cannot 
consume, and which go to supply foreign manufac- 
tcxies, pay heavy duties on their departure, which, 
by raising the price of the articles in which they arc 
emj^oyed, gives the Spanish manufacturer an incal- 
culable advantage over the foreign one. 

The wool of the Lama, vigogne^ and sheep, ex- 
eihpt on their entry in Spain, are subject to duty on 
departure, the first to eight per cent on their value, 
the second to fifteen per cent, and two dollars besides 
per quintal, according to the pragmatic sanction of 
1800 ; and die third at thirty three and a third per 
cent, &c. 

Such are the principles followed by the Spanish go- 
vernment, to draw some part of the prodigious, mar- 
ket offered by the West- Indies to European manufac-^ 
turers. 

The effect which should naturally be produced by 
this wise combination of tarifs, would be to excite 
emulation and industry. But carelessness, or other 
faults in political economy, has deceived the hopes of 
government, and diverted entirely in favour of con- 
traband, a measure destined to the promotion of 
Spanish manufactures. 

Several rules have obliged the merchants to com- 
pose their cargoes for America, of national, merchan- 
di^s. In a little Ume they exacted but a third, and 
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to those who inchidcd more than a third in their car- 
goes, they gave a premiiim in reduction of duties. 
Finally, by an order of the 20th November, 1797, 
the king accorded to shipptrrs the liberty to export as 
they pleased, either in foreign or national merchan- 
dises. 

Conditions to authorise trade with Spanish America. 

To carry on trade from Spain to America, it is ne- 
cessary to be a Spaniard either by birth or naturaliza- 
tion. A stranger cannot engage in it even in the 
name, or as representative of his wife, his children, 
or his father-in-law. The system in regard to this, 
is so constant, that the last order of the king, which 
established this measure, is of the Gih of rebruary, 
1803; and according to another order of the 19th of 
May, 1784, and a cedule of the 19th of July, 1790, 
the productions and mercliandises of America can- 
not be consigned to strangers. Bjt, thanks to the 
national manners, which have for an idle, or as they 
term it, rio/ile mode of life, a taste which the laws en- 
deavour, in vain, to destroy, the Spaniards prefei' 
the practice of lending their names, to the trouble- 
some exercise of commerce. The strangers estahlish- 
cd at Cadiz, that general staple of American com- 
merce, are enabled, it is said, with great facility, by 
means of a trifling consideration, lo cover their expe^ 
ditions to America with a Spanish name : it should 1 
added to the honour of this nation, that there has r 
been an example where the confidence of the str; 
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has been deccivqfl. This fraud, if it is one, is far 
from being prejudicial to the Spanish nation, for it 
gives an activity to the trade of the mother country, 
which it certainly would not have had, if it was en- 
tirely prosecuted by the citizens. 

By the orders of 30 November, 1762, and 7 Feb- 
ruary, 1792, the merchandises which went to Ame- 
rica and returned from thence, for want of sale, paid 
at their return the duties of entry, and repaid those of 
departing if they were again sent out : but by order 
of the 26 September, 1803, merchandises not sold^ 
returned from America to Spain, are not only exempt 
from all duties, but also obtain the restitution of those 
which they paid on going out. 

Subdivision of the Commerce oj" Terra Firma. 

The commerce of the provinces of Caraccas with 
the mother country, is almost all carried on /by the 
port of Laguira, which, notwithstanding, its bad road, 
disputed for a long time with the other ports, the ad- 
vantage of being most frequented. 

The reason was that the environs of Caraccas, 
where the productions are most abundant, have no 
other vent but the capital, whicK in its turn, cannot 
embark them but at Laguira ; and as the population 
of this great city consumes the most of articles of 
necessity, comfort and luxury, trade is interested in 
resorting to it. This double reason occasioned always 
that Porto-Cavello, at thirty leagues to leeward, WM 
never the port of shipment excepting of the articles 



produced in its environs, as a part of the valleys of 
Aragoa, Valencia, San Carlos, S..fiit Philippe, &,c. 
Il'it happened even that the ciiUures progrtbsecl suf- 
ficiently to exceed the value of what the European 
vessels brought, L.igaira would be the port where 
they discharged their European cargoes, of « hieh ihty 
could not otherwise expect a good sale, and afterwards 
they repaired to Porto-Cavello to load in return. 

Maracaibo, Cumana and La Guiana, received an- 
nually each tivo or three vessels from the mother 
country ; b.it at Maracailx) they only found as a re- 
turn cargo, some coffee and deer skins ; at Cumana, 
cotton, and a little coffee ; at La Guiana, only the pro- 
duce brought there from Varinas, Barquisimeto, fee. 
They arrived there by the river Apure, which pours 
Ua waters into the Oronoko. 

Profits of the Spanish Merchant. 

The trade of Terra-Firma is far from being as ad- 
vantageous as is generally supposed, to the Spanish 
merchants. The common calculation is that the ar- 
ticles of cargoes delivered in America, acquire, one 
with another, by the duties, freight, assurances, com- 
missions, and other inferior expenses, a value of thirty 
per cent above their price in Spain. A merchant 
thinks himself very fortunate when he sells the whole 
of his merchandises at thirty-three and a third per 
cent above the first coat ; so that the neat profit is but 
three and a third per cent, and it may even be said 
that this scanty profit is fictitious ; for it is a chance 



if it covers the losses to which the merchant is expose . 
ed by the credit^ he is obliged to make to obtain the 
results of which I have just spoken. 

Management of Cargoes. 

The merchants of the different Spanish ports, pur- 
sue, for their account, the trade of Terra Firma^ and 
all^Spanish America. They consign their vessels to 
commission merchants, who multiply in all the Ame- 
rican ports. They have a commission of five per cent 
pn the sales, and four per cent on purchases. Some- 
times, though rarely, the captain is consignee, and- 
takes a store house, which is called the registre of such 
a vessel, . or such a captain. This measure . rarely 
turns out to the account of the shipper, because the 
captain, who can never know the country as well as 
those who inhabit it, is apt to dispose of his merchan- 
dise disadvantageously. If he credits liberally, the 
slowness and difficulty of recoveries, prolong the stay 
of the vessel in the port, and diminishes in proportion 
the profits of the speculation. If he does not credit, .. 
he cannot sell except below the current price, and 
meets with losses in a sale where a commission njer:- 
chant would have gained profits. 

The merchants of Cadiz, convinced of this truth, 
always consign their vessels to commission merchants . 
residing in America. 

The Catalonians alone make consignees of their ' 
captains ; and, notwithstanding, they do not find them- 
selves the losers thereby, because the captains find a 



great many of their countrymen in i^erica, engaged 
in mercantile occupations, who unite probity to the 
love of their country, and who exercise among them- 
selves the duties of the purest friendship, under the 
most grotesque external. They render each other, 
mutually, all possible services; iliey are sober, labo- 
rious, and upright. Their speculations are almost al- 
ways in common. A purchase of importance is al- 
ways made by as many Catalonians as the article pur, 
chased can be portioned into divisions. It is thus ' 
that the greatest part of the cargoes coming from their 
country are sold. One or two Catalonians make the 
bargain, all the others remain silent. As soon as it 
is concluded, the whole swarm appears for the di- 
vision. This uncommon fraternity is incontestably 
owing to the particular idiom which is spoken in Ca- 
talonia; it prevails equally among the Biscayans, 
without producing the same effects on commercial 
transactions, as among the Catalonians. 

The merchandises sent from Spain to Terra Firma 
are deposited in the magazines of commission mer- 
chants, where the retail merchants go to examine 
them. I should not omit the singularity that these 
magazines have never any door opening on the street. 
They are always in the interior of the houses, and 
frequently it is necessary to knock at the door to have 
it opened. Whatever may be done by the laws, the 
national opinion slill refuses the consideration to com- 
merce which it enjoys ever}' where else. The Cre- 
oles have still more repugnance to it than the Euro- 
peans. Everj- situation that is not an employ in the 
pay of the king, has no attractions for them. 

Vol. II. o o 
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The merdiaq^Sses are soikd to rataUera at the te^^ 
of four or six months ; but die jmyment promised to 
be entire, is olitenest but partid, and new terms 
l^i^^tben generally the credits to years. It is evident 
that the veasel which would be obliged to wait the 
collecting of the payment for its cargo, in order to re- 
load its returns, would consume the proceeds in ex* 
pcjnses, or would occaswn to the shipper enormous 
lossest 

To prosecute this trade with some success, there* 
fbre, it b necessary to have funds already provided in 
America, so as to be aUe, at the moment of the ves« 
sel's arrival, to commence the purchase>of produce, 
which is rarely found collected in su£Gicient quantities 
to compleat a cargo in a few days. It is with the col- 
lections, or previous cai^oes, that the commission 
merchant is enabled to 1 jad and expedite promptly 
the vessd newly arrived* 

Importations 6y the trade of the mother country. 

£f ut it is time to make the reader acquainted with 
the amount oC the importations habitually made by 
the trade from the mother country to Terra Firma.--«« 
Those whid> have been made from 1797 until 1803, 
cannot serve as a rule, because the commercial rela- 
tions with the mother country, have been almost null 
until the pcaee of Amiens ; nor have they, even at 
this moment, entirely recovered their standing. 

I believe I cannot do better .than to report the im- 
|mftetioQS of the year 1796, which fonned a grand 
part of the interval of neutrality, enjoyed by %)am, 
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between its peace with France and war with Eng- 
land. 

Porto- Cavello, not being yet open at this epoch to 
the trade of the mother country, the port of Laguira 
was the onl)- one of that province which the vessels of 
Spain frequented. The port of Barcelona was yet 
closed, and Cumana and Maracaibo sent tlieir pro- 
duce to Laguira, because they had no vessels loading 
in their ports. La Guiana continued its relations 
with the neighbouring colonics. 

By the registers of 1796, however, it is seen that 
there arrived at Laguira forty-three vessels, of which 
fifteen were ships, four polacres, two chebecks, 
twenty-one brigs, and one schooner, who discharged, 
according to the estimate of the custom house, as 
follows. 

Dollars. 
In free and nationalarlicles, 932,881 3.4 
In articles of contribution, 753,442 3-8 
In foreign articles, 1,429,487 3 8 



Total. 3,118,811 1-2 



Or, 15,579,055 Francs. 

These articles pay 281,328 dollars, duties of entry. 

Exportations. 

The declaration of war by Spain against England 
surprised a great many vessels in the port of Laguira. 
Many of them not to hazard everything, and besides, 
their sales not being m.ide, nor the pnyments ready, 
were obliged to leave the greater part of their fimds 



in the power of commission merchants, where almost 
the whole has remained until the peace of Amiens. 

During the year of 1796, therefore, there were not 
dbpatched £rom Laguira to Spain more than twelve 
ships, five polacres, three packet boats, six brigs, and 
a chebeck, in all thirty. seven vesseb; and their car- 
goes were composed of produce, of which the value 
wa9.fixed by the custom house of Laguira at 2^098,316 
dollars, on which the duties levied amounted toi 
138,052 dollars* 

Purchase of Produce. 

In no town of Terra-Firma, not even at Caraccas, 
have the. merchants any point of assemblage to treat 
of commercial affairs, as they do in our exchanges : 
every one labours in the silence and solitude of his 
counting-house. Barter or exchange is entirely un- 
known among them. No paper is to be seen there in 
circulation; for they are strangers to the custom 
of discount. All commercial transactions are con- 
ducted directly and privately between the seller and 
the purchaser ; neither have they any price-currents 
These tOMms are rather factories than places of trade. 

The purchase of produce is riot made, at Terra- 
Firma, as in tlie other colonies, in large quantities. — 
The city of Caraccas is the grand mart of the province; 
but its situation, in the midst of mountains, not per- 
mitting any other conveyance than on the backs of 
mules, the productions arrive but in small quantities, 
which are carried about the city to be sold to the best 
bidder. The planters have not, as in the French co- 



Ionics, either wagfjoners, or commission merchants, 
who receive and vend their productions. The plant- 
er has no ties of interest, and still less of intimacy, 
with the merchant. The wants of the cultivator of- 
ten occasion a momentary intercourse ; he offers to 
deliver the merchant, in a stipulated time, a certain 
quantity of produce at a specific price, which must be 
payed in advance; good faith sometimes presides at 
these bargains, and effects a happy conclusion. But 
often, also, the authority of the tribunal is claimed, to 
enforce the execution of agreements; and I am in- 
clined to question whether the merchant is not always 
the demandant. The complaints generally turn on 
the negligence of the planter, the bad quality of the 
produce, or its adulteration. It is evident that such 
transactions are more prone to establish between the 
merchant and the planter, a distrust which separates 
them, than a harmony which draws them together; 
and that this misunderstanding is one of the greatest 
obstacles which the public prosperity can encounter. 

Quality aj" the productions of Terra- Firnm. 

The commercial productions of Terra-Firma (as 
has been said in the preceding chapter) are of a supe- 
rior quality to those of our colonies, excepting the 
cotton, the inferiority of which ought rather to be at- 
tributed to the fault of its preparation, than to that of 
the soil. 

The cacao of Caraccas, after that of Soconusco, ob- 
tains in trade, the preference over thatof other parts 
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of America ; even over that which is cultivated on the 
same continent, in the environs of the province cf 
Ven^zeula« When the cacao of Caraccas is tit 50 
dollars a quintal at Cadiz» that of La Madeleine is at 
44, that of Guayaquil at 32, and diat of Mara^oa 
at 25. The cacao sells by the Jlmega, or sack of one 
hundred and ten pounds Spanish weight;, which is 
witlun a trifle of one hundred pounds French. 

Th^ indigo of Caraccas does not cede the honour 
dl superiority except to that of Guatimala. No other 
known species of indigo has, within twenty-five or 
thirty per cent the value of the indigo of Caraccas. It 
is distinguished in trade into Jlar^ or first quality, sa^ 
bresaHentCy or ordinary, and corte^ cm; inferior* When 
the first is at 12 reals the pound, the sedmd b at I0( 
and tlie third at 8. 

It is impossible yet to ascertain what range com* 
merce will assign to the coffee of Terra-Finna, because 
it has not been exported in sufficient quantities 
to have obtained a particular place in the prices cur- 
rent. But the form of the grain, and its flavour, 
which cannot be disputed, announce that one day or 
other, which cannot be far distant, the coffee of Ter*^ 
ra-Firma will attain to the same consideration which 
its cacao has for a long time enjoyed. The sugar ac» 
cuses the unskil&ilness and ignorance of its manu-^ 
facture, and eulo^zes the soil which produces it. 



Their price. 

In the month of July, 1804, cacao was at Carac- 
cas, 160 francs the quintal. (Its ordiuar)- price is 
from 100 to 110 francs.} 

liidigo, flor, the pound, - - 68 francs. 

The aabrisdlicntc and corte in proportion. 

Coffee, the quintal . - - 130 

(There was but little in tlie market.) 

Cotton, a quintal, - - - 60 to 80. 

To the price of produce purchased at Caraccaa 
must always be added, the conveyance to Laguira, 
Ti'hich is done on mules, and costs 5 francs the 
load of four arrobas, or two quintals. The compa- 
rison of the prices of Caraccas and Cadiz, being an 
exact thermometer of the results obtained by the Spa- 
nish trade, and its relations with Tcrra-Firma, it is 
proper also to make known those of Cadiz. 

In the month of August, 1804, the colonial prodnc- 
tions yielded there from thirty-five to forty per cent 
profit. 

But we must not forget to deduct the profits, the 
duties, the expenses, the capitals which languished 
at Terra-Firma. 

Freight of produce for Spain. 

Among the multiplied objects which diminish the 
profits of speculations from Spain to Terra-Firma, 
freight merits some distinction. It has been carried 
so high during the last war, as of itself to arrest the 
trade of the mother country with its colonies. Cacao, 
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the sole production which was sent to Spain, payed 
12 dollars per qitintal, of which three were payed in 
advance. All the other articles were in propor- 
tion. 
In time of peace the freight of cacao is 3 dollars per 

fancga of one hundred pounds Spamsh. 

The waste which the cacao experiences during the 
voyage is charged to the account of the captain. 
To cover this they remit him three per cent, that is 
to say, of one hundred and ten pounds which he has 
received, he is only bound to deliver one hundred and 
seven in Spain. Often, however, the waste exceeds 
the three per cent allowed, and the captain is obliged 
to complete the hundred and ten pounds at his own 
expense. This loss is rated at one and a half per 
cent. Thb condition is intended to secure the care 
and vigilance of the captain. 

Insurances. 



The custom of insurances, which is equally preva- 
lent in Spain as in other countries, enlivens greatly 
the trade with America. Without this sage institu- 
tion, the number of commercial expeditions would 
I)e much less than at present. Cadiz had a chamber 
of Insurance subject to regulations approved by the 
king ; it was dissolved by the enormous losses which 
it sustained at the commencement of the war of 1796, 
with England. At present the assurances are made 
in partial policies, of sums more or less important, 
which particular capitalists assure on particular ves- 



3els ; the shipper thus chooses his insurers, and pro- 
secutes them separately in case oi" dispute. This 
mode is, on the whole, more advantageous than the 
establishment of chambers of assurance. The ordi- 
nary premium of Cadiz, for the gulph of Mexico, is 
from two and a half to three per cent, in times of 
peace, and according to the season. 

Iteciprocal Trade of the Spanish 



The commerce which tlie provinces of Caraccas 
carry on with the other Spanish possessions, is of 
very little importance. From Barcelona to Havanna, 
on the island of Cuba, ihey carry meat salt and dried, 
which they call tosino ; it is prejjared at Barcelona, 
where it costs a little more than 25 francs the quintal, 
and sells at Havanna at GO and 70 francs. Re- 
turns are made in sugar, was and silver ; from Mara- 
caibo they send cacao, Stc. from Coro, tanned sheep- 
skins and cheese of the country ; from Porto-Cavello, 
mules, when they do not expect to make out by them 
belter at Jamaica ; from Laguira, cacao and sarsaparil- 
la, &c. Neither Cumana, Margaretta nor Guiana, have 
any commercial relations with the island ufCuba. 
All that these same provinces send to Porto Rico, or 
receive thence, is transported by a small schooner, 
which passes each month from Porto Rico to Lapiira, 
to carry thither the correspondence which the courier 
of Spain deposes at Porto-Rico, in passing to Havan- 
na. All this trade, together with that carried on with 
Veji. II. p p 
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Cuba, amounts annuaUy to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Some time since Laguira had commercial inter- 
course with Vera Cruz, which was highly advanta- 
geous to Teira-Firma. It had formed there a new 
market for its cacao, which contributed not a Uttle to 
sustain the price of this produce. In 1763, it expcxted 
to Vera Cruz, sixteen thousand eight hundred and 
four quintals* This exportation has continued during 
several years ; but at present is almost extinct. 

Maracaibo made more expeditions thither than all 
the rest of Terra-Firma : they were composed of 
cacao, balsam of Copahu^ &c. and in return glass- 
ware made at Mexico, beads for rosaries, sacks for 
baling, India stuffs, which arrive there by Acapulco, 
and a payment in gold or silver. This branch of com- 
merce, however, was So much the more important for 
Venezuela, inasmuch as it alone furnished all the sil- 
ver in circulation there ; and if a happy event had 
not replaced it, the provinces of Caraccas would 
have been condemned to a scarcity of money, which 
would have subjected them to all the disastrous 
effects of poverty. At the epoch when the naviga- 
tion from Terra- Firma to Vera Cruz relaxed to such 
a degree as to create a fear that it would absolutely 
cease, the king permitted by his order of the 1st of 
September, 1792, that the national vessels which 
Went from Spain to Vera Cruz, might touch, on their 
return, at Caraccas ; that is to say, in the ports de- 
pendent thereon ; with the privilege of canning thither 
from Vera Cruz, flour and other articles, and em- 



ploying their proceeds in cacao, in^go, &c. without 
being siibjt-'Cted to other duties than those paid in the 
coasting trade. The silver carried to Vera Cruz, 
for the purchase of its produce, was declared, by the 
same order, exempt from duties. Simple as this 
measure may seem, it does not fail to favour the na- 
tional commerce, and to enliven Terra-Firma — the 
national commerce, because the vessels which go 
from Spain to Vera Cruz, find a ready market there for 
their cargoes, and at higher prices than can be pro- 
cured at other Spinish ports in the neighbourhood of 
strange possessions ; but the direction which local 
industry has taken there, not permitting the payment, 
except in money, of the greater part of articles of im- 
portation, they were obliged to carry off, in j^pe- 
cie, the produce of their cargoes, and to forego the 
profits of a return, if the ports of Venezuela were not 
open to them — Tarra-Firma, because Vera Cruz not 
having any thing to offer it but flours, on which there 
are oftener losses than profits, the vessels from Eu- 
rope which leave Vera Cruz, can only carry dollar.4 
to Terra-Firma for the of produce which they go 
to purchase. By this means the provinces receive 
sums which would render its specie ^'ery abun- 
dant, if the contraband, of which we shall speak 
presently, did not occasion it to disappear at the same 
time that it entered. It may be said with certainty, 
that there arrives each year in the ports of Venezuela 
by this way, at least two hundred thousand dollars, 
without the circulation bein^ rendered more activi. 
therebv. 
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Money in Circulation* 

it is estimated that the mass of the current money, 
in the province of Caraccas, is not more than three mil- 
lions of dollars, of which the fourth is in small clipped 
coin, which they ctll macouquina. Its form, to which 
no other parts will give the honours of money, and 
moreover its weight, retains it in the country, be- 
cause it cannot leave it without leaving a third of its 
value. A bag of this money, which represents the 
value of one thousand dollars, does not actually weigh 
more than seven hundred ; but as it has a currency 
which nobody dbputes, the exchange for ddilars is 
made with great facility, and without premium. 

Commerce with foreign Colonies. 

Considering the general system of mother coun« 
tries, and particularly that of Spain, which passes for 
the most rigourous, we admire the complacency of 
this government, which permits the inhabitants of its 
American possessions, to trade directly with foreign 
colonies. It is inexorable against the admission, in 
its ports, of any strange flag ; but it consents that, un- 
der its own, there should exist relations more exten- 
sive than any other mother country has ever permit- 
ted to its colonies. 

All have imposed on their possessions beyond 
sea, the obligation of not receiving, except from 
themselvesi their articles of consiimption, and of not 
selling their produce except to the national trade. — 



If any one of them has, like Frcncej^ permitted its co- 
lonics to receive from a foreign colony, any articles 
which could not be furnished directly from the moth- 
er country, as for wood, for salting, or for their ani- 
mals, &.C. they have not been allowed, howe^'cr, to 
send their produce to any other destination but tliat 
of the mother coiintr}'. 

The decree of the 30th of August, 1784, forbid 
expressly to pay whatever was permitted to be im- 
ported by foreign trude, except in syrups, tafha and 
merchandises from France. Spain alone leaves to 
its colonies the power of carrjing to foreign colonies 
all their productions, excepting cacao. All that it 
has done for the national trade, has been to restrain 
the importation, inreturn, of plantation utensils, of new 
negroes, or of gold and silver. No vessel can carry 
to foreign colonies but these sole articles, unless be- 
fore its departure it has obtained from the intendant 
an express permission, which is accorded with difii- 
ciilty. In case of the highest contravention, all is 
confiscated, vessel, cargo, &:c, and the penalty of the 
prohibitive laws enforced. 

It appears at the first glance, that the great lati- 
tude of exportations shohld favour the progress of 
cultivation, and it was without doubt also the end pro- 
posed by the legislator : but the event has not answer- 
ed the expectation : for it is seen that during the 
last year, ( 179G) wheu trade preserved the equilibrium 
which it should maintain iu lime of peace, all that 
went to foreign colonies in produce did not amount 
10 150,000 dollars. 
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But the niules, oxen, and hides, threw considerable 
sums into the mass of exportations, because these arc 
the articles of which the foreign colonies are in want, 
and in which Terra Firma abounds. 

Trade in Animals. 

The Spanish disposition is more inclined to the pas- 
toral life, which leaves very great intervals of repose, 
than to the agricukural life, which demands continual 
activity ; the Spaniard therefore prefers the arid plains 
of the Oronoko, which he covers with herds, to the fer- 
tile valleys of Venezuela, which he could cover with 
precious productions. From the village of Pao, in the 
province of Cumana, to Merida,that is to say, for an 
extent of more than one hujidred and fifty leagues east 
and west, and a breadth of forty leagues, 2cct hates (rude 
inclosures of pasture lands) which ^ve support to m(H*e 
or less mules, oxen, and horses. Many planters of Ca- 
raccas have these kinds of possessions at a distance of 
eight, ten, and twelve days' journey from the town 
where they reside ; and the planters of Calaboso, St. 
Sebastien de los Reyes, Goanara, Truxillo, Varinas, 
San Carlos, St. Philippe, Barquisimeto,' Carora, &c. 
have scarcely any others. The revenues of these 
inclosures are slow and precarious. The inunda- 
tions and droughts occasion losses which often de- 
stroy the fairest hopes of the owners. The mules 
are not proper for work until of the age of five years. 
The females are preferable to the males. It is 
known that they sustain fatigue better, and that they 



accustom themselves sooner to new pasturaf^c. — 
Tliere is a greater tkmand for tlicfii in the provin- 
ces of Caraccas, inasmuch as every thing is there 
traiiaported on tlie backs of mules. No river car- 
ries the produce to the ports of embarkation, except- 
ing the Oronoko for Guiana. The mules are also 
the only saddle animals used by the Spaniards of 
Terra Firma who inhabit the mountains, or who 
are obliged to traverse them. They find them more 
solid than horses, at the same time th:it they are easier 
to maintain, and endure for a much longer time, hun- 
ger and thirst. • 

In all the islands, both windward andleewanl, mules 
are indispensable, as well for carriiiges, as for sugar 
mills, and can only be supplied from Terra Firma. — 
Trinidad receives ihcm by way of Guarapiehe ; To- 
bago, by Grenada, Barbadoes, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Martinique; Guadaloupe, by Guiana, Cuniiina, and 
Barcelona; Porto-Rico, by St. Domingo, and Cuba; 
and Jamaica, by Porto-Cavello. Some are also em- 
barked at Coro for the two last islands. 

The port of Laguira is in a manner shut to this 
commerce by the difficulty ^vhich the roughness of 
its road, opposes to the embarkation of animals. 

By the immense consumption of mules, we may 
judge how much they must abound at Terra-Finna. 
It is estimated, in fact, that t!ie annual produce is six- 
teen thousand, of which six thousand are employed 
. , in tlie country, and the residue go to foreign colonies. 
The working mule, called saca, cost during the last 
war twenty-five dollars, at the port. They were ob- 
tained for fourteen or fifteen dollars, at the s^^'iVsVis.t^i 
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Aey were raised, but no prudent speculator receives 
them at his oWn^risk, till the moment of embark- 
ation. 

If the late war, from 1793 to 1801, had been a true 
war for Terra-Firma, the price of mules would have 
risen on the return of peace ; but, by a singularity 
which I must be excused from explaining, the com« 
merce of Terra-Firma has slackened since that period, 
when, in the ordinary course of things, it should have^ 
become more active. Thus the price of mules di- 
mimshed instead of increasing. 

In the supposition that the price of mules had been 
supported at twenty-five dollars, the ten thousand an- 
nually exported would amount to 250,000 dollars. — 
The freight received by the Spanish vessels, estimat- 
ed at the lowest rate, and with a deduction of the 
mules which perish at sea, amounts to 150,000, mak- 
ing in the whole 400,000 dollars, or 2,000,000 francs. 

But as, instead of selling them on the spot, the Spa- 
niards ship the mules on their oivn account, which 
sell in the colonies for 250 or 300 francs, (50 or 60 
dollars) it follows, admitting a loss of one tenth in 
transportation, and putting them at the lowest price 
of 250 francs, that they produce the sum of 2,500,000 
francs, or 500,000 dollars, which Terra-Firma should 
annually receive in plantation utensils, new negrqes, 
or money. 

The precautions adopted by the customs, to have 
the produce of mules sold in the colonies represented, 
subject the speculators to troublesome formalities, 
but craft eludes a great proportion, favoritism and 



corruption complete the residue. It appears by tlss 
last analysis, that two thirds of the ^dhie of the mules 
are expended in dry goods, which iire introduced in 
contraband. 

The number of catUc, formerly so considerable 
that it was sufficient for local consumption, and for 
that of all the Antilles, is iit present so much reduced 
that it scarcely supplies the coimtry. The .want of 
ex])ortation, and the defective regulation of the butch- 
erics, occasioned honied cattle to lose their price by 
insensible degrees after 1799; and the hides acquir- 
ing an increase from the same period, the animals be- 
came only valuable for their hides and tallow. Hom- 
ed cattle were estimated at ten francs upon the spot, 
and it was often necessary to take them to the citVi 
■where fifteen francs were obtained ; but the expense 
and other incidents of conducting them, reduced the 
price to five. The hides were valued on the spot at 
five or six francs, and were sold as soon as collected. 
The proprietor, thus assailed by want in the midst of 
his numerous herds, resorted to the only expedient 
left him. Since the hides alone had value, moderate 
indeed, but certain, he was compelled to kill and skin 
the catde to sell the hides and tallow. This office of 
destroying was entrusted to men mounted on horses, 
and armed with spears. Bulls, oxen, cows, heifers, 
all they could reach, fell beneath the murderous steel. 
The rest were put to flight and plunged into the impe- 
netrable forests, where terror retained great numbers 
of them. This procedure ceased ivith die necessity 
Vol.. II. Q n 
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tiiat occasioned it The proprietors endeavoured to 
repair the ravag^ produced by despair; but the in* 
jurious example furnished numerous brigands with 
the idea of making a trade of destroying cattle, for 
the sake of their hides. The plains were presently 
infested by these men who live x)nly on the misfor- 
tunes of society. Cattle were found on all sides, 
stripped of their hides, and abandoned to the voracity 
of birds of prey. The proprietors invoked the autho- 
rity of the laws, the protection of government, and 
the assistance of the public force. Their complaints 
were heard, decrees were issued, and orders given ; 
but the failure of execution assured impunity to the 
offenders and increased their number. 

Prohibition to export produce to foreign colonies. 

I was about to pass to another article, when I learnt 
that by a decree of the intendant, D. Juan Vicente de 
Arce, dated May 12th, 1803, the exportation from 
Terra-Firma to foreign colonies, was restricted to 
mules alone. As I saw nothing in this measure but 
a homage rendered to the principles of every metro- 
polis, and a trifling injury to the commercial transac- 
tions of Terra-Firma, it at first appeared to me that 
no injury would result : public clamour has convinced 
me of the contrary. The duties, expenses of trans:- 
portation, &c. being the same for good as for bad 
coffee, the commerce with Spain consumed the first 
quality only. The inferior qualities found their vent 
in the foreign colonies* This prohibition prev^ted 



the sale of the greater part of the coffee cultivated in 
Tcrra-Firina ; because that most of the inhubitaiits, 
not having the requisite utensils and conveniences for 
perfecting the preparation of the article, confined their 
attention to the inferior quality, being certain of ob- 
taining a price proportioned to the care bestowed on 
it. Sjiain did not consume a sixth of the coffee pro- 
duced by the colonies. The other five-sixths must 
be exported abroad, where it is impossible that coffee 
purchased at the price of Terra-Firma, charged with 
duties, freight, and commissions, could sustain a com- 
petition with that of other colonial powers, brought 
directly to the markets of Europe. It resulted, there- 
fore, either that the commerce of the Spanish specu- 
lator should be ruined, or that he should obtain cof- 
fee at 'I'erra-Firma thirty or forty per cent under the 
price for which it was sold in foreign colonies. This 
abatement of value produced also the ruin of the plant- 
er, to whom no other resource rfmained but that of 
renouncing diis species of culture. This result was 
probably desired by the government, in particular, if 
the preference should be given to cacao. But for a 
change of this nature, always troublesome and ex- 
pensive, resolution and expedients are requisite, 
which few Spaniards possess. It is greatly to be ap- 
prehended that these discouragements may destroy 
the slight attachment of the planter to agriculture, 
and induce him to prefer repose to new enterprises, 
and to labours of a novel kind; the success of which is 
always slow and uncertain. 
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The produce ^hides must suffer still more froni 
the restriction of commerce with f3reign colonies. — 
Spain receives more than it can consume from Monte- 
Video and Buenos- Ayres, which furnish hides infi- 
nitely handsomer and cheaper. Sp^n has never had 
recourse to Terra-Firma for hides, except in those 
short and rare intervals when the navigation to Bue- 
nos- Ayres experienced extraordinary delays, or when 
war rendered it impossible* In 1796, forty-seven 
vessels dispatched to Spain, contained only fifteen 
hundred and thirty-one hides — the surplus of forty 
thousand furnished by the provinces. If, therefore, 
the prohibition continues, this branch of revenue vrill 
be lost to the country, without the commerce of the 
metropolis, deriving the smallest advantage. The 
king loses the amount of duties, and there is less 
money in circulation by more than 60,000 dollars per 
annum. But a remedy is already provided for the 
evil, by substituting particular permissions to export 
produce, in lieu of the general privilege which has 
been abolished. 

Temporary opening of the Ports to Foreigners. 

* ^ 

The extreme rigour of prohibitory laws was com- 
pelled to yield to the urgent necessities which the ab- 
sence of national commerce Ivd brought upon the 
provinces of Caraccas, during the last war of the 
eighteenth century. The seas were so covered with 
English cruizers, that no Spanish vessels could de- 
part from their ports without the certainty of bein^ 



taken : every expedition to America ceased in con- 
sequence. The provinces of Cdraccas were ubsolute- 
ly deprived of a vent for ttiuir produce, since the same 
cause which cut oft" all communication with Spain, 
rendered it also dangerous with those few of the 
neighbouring colonies which continued friendly or 
neutral. If it escaped entire destruction, it was only 
to support a state of langour nearly equivalent. 

At another time these conditions would not have 
sufficed to awaken the solicitude of the Spanish go- 
vernment ; but by the happy reform which I have al- 
ready announced, reason replaced prejudice, and the 
boldness of reform was proportioned to the weight of 
the evil. In place of losing time in useless delibera- 
tions, and of waiting till the injurious state of aflairs 
should grow still worse, the king yielded to tlie lii-st 
representations. On the I8ih of November, 1797, 
permission was given, for the first time, to neutral 
vessels, whether expedited from Spanish or foreign 
ports, to trade with Spanish America. It was pro- 
vided that the articles introduced should not be of the 
class prohibited ; and they were to be subject to the 
duiies prescribed in the regulation of 1 778, in the same 
manner as if the expeditions departed from tlie me- 
tropolis, and returned to some port of Spain. 

By this measure, the Spanish nation, it is true, 
lost the advantages of navigation, and became tribu- 
tary to foreigners for the amount of freight and pro- 
fits ; but the treasury sa\ed its duties, and the colo- 
nist his produce. 
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Revocation of this Measure. 

In the mean time, the commerce of Spain, more 
attached to its own interests than those of the nation 
made representations to the king, ecjualiy earnest and 
bitter with those made by the French merchants 
against the decree of August 30th, 1804. The com- 
plaints, were not disregarded, for on the 13th of Feb- 
ruar\% 1800, the king revoked in all its parts, not on, 
ly the order of November 18th, 1797, but also every 
other permission, general or particular, granted by 
order of the king, or by the governors, viceroys, and 
intendants of America. 

The courier or packet bearing this fatal order, ar- 
rived at Laguira, and published it in the month of 
April following ; but fortunately for Havanna, the 
same vessel was captured by the English, in its pas- 
sage from the coast of Terra- Firma to the island of 
Cuba ; and in consequence of this lucky accident, fo- 
reign commerce was not there interrupted. The 
prosperity which resulted has frequently excited a 
regret at Terra-Firma, that the vessel had not been 
captured immediately on her departure from Spain. 

The numerous promises made to government by 
the Spanish merchants, to regain the exclusive com- 
merce with America, produced no other effect than 
expeditions which increased the means of the enemy, 
and occasioned bankruptcies, which suspended all 
commercial relations with America. Scarcely one 
vessel in six sent from Sp^n to the West- Indies, 
ever returned. 



Even the correspondence of government was una- 
ble to pL-netrate through the EiigUsl^criiizers, which 
were encountered every where. During the whole 
of 1801, only a single courier or packet from Eu- 
rope readied the Havanna ; ^vherc they regularly ar- 
rive every month. 

Inactivity of the Spanish Navy in the Antilles. 

This misfortime m\ir,t be ascribed to the inaction 
of the Spaniah marine. 

Upon the declaration of war by France against 
Spain, naval forces were dispatched to the gulf of 
Mexico. A squadron was sent in 1793. It pro- 
ceeded directly to Porto-CavcUo, wliere itconliiuud 
a suflicient time to lose a considerable number of 
men, by the pestilential miasmas. After a station 
of six months, it crossed as rapidly as possible from 
Porto-Cavello to Fort Dauphin, where a part remain- 
ed ; the rest went to Huvanna. In the commence- 
ment of 1796, the whole scjuadron, composed of seven 
ships of the line and ten frigates, collected at Havan- 
na, where, notwithstanding the rupture with Eng- 
land, it waited as patiently for peace as if it had been 
a stranger to war. In the mean time, it was very 
possible for this considerable force to have disputed 
the dominion of the sea, since there had not been, 
during the war, more than six English vessels in the 
gulf of Mexico, as well for the defence of Jamaica, as 
to protect the commerce at sea. 
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Three or four times a year, at stated periods, con- 
voys, composed W all the commercial vessels of the 
English islands, taking Jamaica for a rendezvous, de- 
parted for Europe, escorted by a single ship of war 
and one frigate. They coasted tthe island of Cuba, 
and sailed through the strait, without experiencing 
any more obstruction on the part of the Spanish 
squadron, sleeping at Havanna, than if it had been a 
picture. This squadron, which could have made a 
diversion in the West-Indies so advantageous to the 
common cause of France and Spain, not ortly left the 
commerce of the English free, but even abandoned 
by its supineness that of the allies. All the French 
and Spanish ports were successively blockaded, each 
by a single English frigate, while brigs and schoon- 
ers cruized singly and captured all the vessels sent 
from France and Spain to their possessions. 

A justification may be attempted for this inactivity 
of the squadron, from damages sustained in the hur- 
ried passages from Spain to Porto- Cavello, from Por* 
to-Cavello to fort Dauphin, and from fort Dauphin to 
Hiivanna ; and also from the diminution of crews. — 
Was then the boasted arseAal of Havanna emptied by 
enchantment ? Was it also impossible to obtain from 
seven ships of the line and seventeen frigates, a suffi- 
cient supply of rigging and sailors to equip seven or 
eight square vessels ? — a number which would have 
been more than sufficient to sweep the seas, and pre- 
serve their dominion ! 

I wave all reflections on this point. Criticism is 
not my province. I have promised facts ; and I state 
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them as they appeared to me upon the spot. It ape 
pertains, however, to my narrativt*, to add that the 
vessels of this squadron were found decayed and not 
in a stale to keep the sea, when at the peace of 1801, 
an order was sent to the Havanna for dieir return to 
Spain. 

The Ports again opened to Foreigners. 

On turning our attention to the provinces of Ca. 
raccas, we find that the cessation of neutral, and the 
absence of Spanish commerce, presented a despond- 
ing perspective, which no expedient sanctioned by 
law could alter. No resource remained but the con- 
traband ; and this abuse was carried to a great ex- 
treme. Previous to furnishing details, it is proper to 
say, that the government of Caraecas, with a view to 
dimuiish the relations established with the enemy, 
opened again the ports of Venezuela to neutral na- 
tions, without even imposing on them the obliga- 
tion of making returns to some port of the metropolis, 
as directed by the royal order of the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1737. The decree, dated the 20th of May, 
1801, and signed by the captain-general of Caraecas, 
limited this permission to the residue of the year, or 
to the return of peace, if tliat event should sooner 
take place. In fact, the news of preliminaries of 
peace arriving at Caraecas on the 7th of December, 
in the same year, all neutral vessels in the port of La- 
guira, were immediately ordered to depart wiiiiin a 
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month, and the port was shut against those wlnidi 
came after that jlferiod. 

In the short space c^ six months, during which 
this permission continued, the Americans from th6 
United States proceeded in crowds to Laguira, fe- 
ceived by a false idea, generally entertained with re- 
spect to Spanish possessions. They believed that 
money abounded in these, provinces, that merchant 
dise was estimated at an exhorbitant price, and that 
the stores were encumbered with produce without 
purchasers. They found every thing the reverse of 
their expectations. Their cargoes were slowly sold 
and at a loss. Their return cargoes were incom- 
plete, and purchased at prices which allowed such 
moderate profits, as were incompetent to cover the 
expenses of navigation. Part of these disappoint- 
ments were occasioned, it is true, by the commerce 
between the Spaniards and English, which still con- 
tinued, and of which I am now to speak. 

Commerce with Enemies. 

Were the English so ridiculous as to ascribe the 
treaty of Basle to the misfortunes of Spain, and not 
to its good faith, no longer deceived ? Have they be- 
lieved the alliance with France to result from topo- 
graphical affinity, and not from inclination? Of, 
while sustaining' a war which con^derably increased 
the activity of their manufactures and proportion^y 
extended their commerce, did the English imagine 
that they could make war on the government of 
Spain, and at the same time form with individuals 
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connections of friendship and interest, whicti are 
witliout example? Were they encouraged by the 
hope of experiencing no obstacles on the part of sub- 
altern governments ? These considerations, true or 
false, possible or not, must remain unascertained till 
English policy shall find an interest in their publica- 
tion. Sonic facts have defied concealment. During 
the war which terminated in year 10, of the French 
republic, the Spaniards of America had not only the 
privilege of frequenting English ports, but each ves- 
sel had also a safe-conduct or passport from the En- 
glish admirals, by means of which they were respect- 
ed, protected, and even escorted by English cruisers. 
The safe-conduct answered only for one voyage ; 
but was renewed without difficulty: at first for the 
sum of eighteen dollars, but the price augmented in 
proportion to the demand. No other formality was 
required than the exhibition of this passport on en- 
tering an English harbour, and to all armed vessels 
of that nation encountered at sea. The Spanish flag 
alone received this protection. No such secret un- 
derstandings were attached to the Iri-coloured flag. 
Every French vessel was a good prize for the En- 
glish ; but every Spanish vessel was not. 

Whatever may have occasioned this singular con- 
duct on the part of the English, it is certain that they 
acquired by it the exclusive commerce of Spanish 
America. This they enjoy with so much the less 
risk, as the Spaniards themselves resorted to the 
English ports, to carry their cash and their produce, 
and to purchase the merchandise of Europe. Jama 
ca was the emporium of Cuba, Guatimala, and, 
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Murse, Mexico ; of Cartfaagena, Santa Martha, and 
Rio-d&^la-Hache, for die kingdom of Santa Fe and 
the possessions of die south sea; of Maracaibo and 
Porto-Cavdio, for the px)vince of Venezuela. Cu- 
racoa was also the market of die two latter ports. — 
Trinidad had commenual relations with Maigaretta^ 
Cumana and Guiana. There have been counted in 
the road of Kingston, eighty ^Kuiish vessels, all un- 
der their [Hx>per flag; in that of Curacoa six^, and 
at Trinidad more than for^. Tlus commerce oc- 
cupied above four hundred vessels, which cleared 
out in Spanish ports, for some French or neutral co- 
lony, whither they never went. On their return they 
presented French papers, the £ilsehood of winch, 
though evident, was never either punished or inves- 
tigated. 

Porto-Cavello alone employed in this commerce 
one hundred vessels, which exported in 1801, as ap- 
pears by the register of the customs : 



Indigo, 


51104il5. 


at 9r. 


257492 


Cotton, 


18099y. 


818 


325782 


Cacao, 


27700 


12 


332400 


Hides, 


59247 


1 


59247 


Coffee, 


3069 


10 


30690 


Copper, 


170 


15 


2550 


Horses, 


435 


20 


8700 


Mules, 


4311 


25 


107775 


111 other articles, 






80000 



1004636 

The indulgence of the custom-house officers to the 

ipretcnded dcbtination of vessels, was extended als« 



to the cargoes, a considerable portion of which they 
allowed to pass without distinction' and without du- 
ties. From my own observation, and the testimony 
of persons, whom I have no reason to suspect of ex- 
aggeration, I estimate the value of this favouritism 
at a third of each cargo. This sum being added to 
the above enumeration, enhances the amount to 
about 1,300,000 dollars. 

These exports are still far from exhibiting the ex- 
tent of this clandestine commerce: the cash that ac- 
companied these cargoes, and the credits obtained by 
the Spanish merchants being inchided, the importa- 
tion of dry goods exceeded by more than a half the 
value of exported produce. 

During this same year of 1801, the Spaniards had 
no neutral or friendly colony, to which they could le- 
gally resort, except Guadaloupe. The Dutch, Da- 
nisii, and Swedisli possessions, were occupied by the 
English, St. Domingo had been declared in a state of 
revolt by the government of Caraccas, and all inter- 
course prohibited. It became therefore necessaiy 
tli:it all vessels going to Jamaica, Curacoa, ot Trini- 
dad, should clear out for Guadaloupe. Hence the 
custom-house registers at Porto- Cavello, exhibited 
the marks of an active and important commerce be- 
tween that colony and Tcrra-Firma; while the cus- 
toms of Guadaloupe made no mention of any arriva 
from Porto- Cavello. 

Habit had rendered this commerce so natural, 
the destination of vessels for Jamaica and Curac 
or their iU'rival from those places, was openly menti 
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td. The boc^s of the eustoms aione declared that 
all this intercourse subsbted with Guadaloupe. The 
merchant and the {banter, ther public officer and the 
plebeian, were indiscriminately engaged on these ex* 
peditions, with the same security as if in full peace 
with England. 

. The English merchants, confiding ia the pmictual^ 
ity of the Spaniards with regard to these engage- 
ments, formed immense credits, so that the produce 
2md cash which came from Terra^Firma, were not 
adequate to purchase the merchancfise accumulated 
in the English stores. This commerce acquired froBi 
these facilities an astonishing extent and activity. 

Did the Spanish government believe itself incom- 
petent to destroy and punish this criminal abuse; or 
did it tderate these to avoid greater evils? The ques- 
tion remains undecided. The fact is, that these con- 
nections of the Spanish Americans with the enemy 
ceased only with the wan It was not until after the 
return of peace, and by virtue of an order from the 
king, that a judiciary inquiry was made concerning 
those who had taken part in that commerce. 

Contraband Trade. 

There was no Spanish possession in America where 
the contraband was not practised. The merchandise 
from tlie metropolis arrived so overcharged with du- 
ties and expenses, and the colonies of other nations 
•could furnish the same artides at such inferior prices, 
that a profit remained to tfte contraband trader which 



induced himtodefy the fiscal laws and all their agents. 
In no part of America was the contraband more ac- 
tively carried on than in Terra-Firma. 

Contraband xvith Jamaica. 

St. Domingo was, in the time of its prosperity, the 
emporium of Havanna, Vera-Cruz,Guatiniala, Car- 
thagena,andVenezui.'la. Evcrj-week Fourorfive small 
vessels arrived at Cape-Francois or Port-au-Prince, 
each with 20 or 25,000 dollars, in cash, to purchase 
merchandise. Articles from France were preferred 
by the Spaniards to those of other nations. Their 
quality and price obtained a preference which banish- 
ed every idea of resorting to Jamaica for supplies; 
notwithstanding the greater proximity of some places 
which I shall notice. It was sifter the disastrous events 
of St. Domingo, that Jamaica became the general 
magazine of the Spaniards from the gulph of Mexico. 
It must be declared, to the credit of the English mer- 
chants and their government, that they employed 
means to support this lucrative branch of commerce, 
which have never occurred to the French merchants. 
The latter relied on the goodness and cheapness of 
their merchandise ; waited patiently for the Spaniard, 
sold to him for cash, and left to him ail the ribk of 
introducing the articles into his own countiy. 1 
English, on the contrary, allow the Spaniards a crt 
and often carry the merchandise to them, or esc 
their vessels. This last manoeuvre has been obi 
ed since the peace of 1801. The cruisers of 
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king's treasury having resumed, after the War, theit 
functions as gtiarda-costas^ the English^ established 
armed vessels on the same coasts, to drive away the 
Spanish cruisers, and protect the contraband traders. 
This protection was so active, that about the middle 
of 1803, the Spanish vessels employed to prevent the 
contraband, did not dare to leave the harbors^ or, 
when they left them, took particular care not to keep 
too near shore. 

Contraband with Curacoa. 

The island of Curacoa, situate at 11 degrees some 
minutes latitude, and 72 longitude from the meridianr 
of Paris, derives its importance and commerce from 
its vicinity to Terra- Firma, and, as has been observed 
in the beginning of this chapter, Terra-Firma is in* 
debted to Curacoa for its first attentions to agricul- 
ture. 

The Hollanders are careful to keep this market 
always well supplied with merchandise suitable to 
the Spaniards, and the sale is very ccmsiderable. Co- 
ro, Porto-Cavello, and Laguira are the ports from 
which vessels leave Terra-Firma for Curacoa : their 
cargoes consist of hides, indigo, coffee and sugar, but 
are rarely equal to the purchases in return : the de- 
ficiency is made up by cash which goes in contraband. 
It seldom happens the cargoes produce at Curacoa 
more than five or six thousand dollars each, or that 
the cargo in return does not exceed ten thousand. If 
the exportation of produce to the colonies should coi>- 



tinue prohibited, and that of animals only be permit- 
ted, cattle alone must furnish to "Jie contraband tra- 
der a pretext for going to Curacoa ; for this island, 
having no agricultui c, has occabion neither for 
mules nor horses. But the number of cattle required 
being limited to the consumption of fifteen thousand 
persons, it will be necessary to export cash for nearly 
the whole of the purchases : the departures from 
Terra- Firma, and the arrivals must therefore be 
clandestine, or it must appear that the touching at 
Curacoa was occasioned by accident. 

JFith Trinidad. 

Trinidad passed, by the peace of Amiens, into the 
hands of the English. It is situated at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Terra-Firma, from which it is only four 
leagues distant, and is the natural magazine and re- 
sort where the contraband traders of Cumana, Barce- 
lona, Margarelta and Guiana make their purchases. 

The position of this island is singularly favourable 
to the contraband. The Spanish coasts, extensive, 
solitary, defenceless, and to leeward, offer both to the 
Englishman and die Spaniard the greatest facility for 
this commerce. 

The gulph of Paria, which washes the western 
part of Trinidad, receives the waters of the river 
Guarapiche, which penetrates the province of ( 
mana. By this river animals for labour and 
the shambles are brought from Tcrra-Firma to Tri 

Vol. n. s s 
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dad ; and through the same channel all Ae contra* 
band articles conaumed in this province can ascenA 
with perfect convenience, or may be landed at seve- 
ral pointy without the least danger. In general, the 
cargoes proceed up this river, which are destined for 
Barcelona : they are thence (Ustribiited to Caraccas 
and other cities. The mouths oi the Qrmioko, whicli 
cross the gulph of Paria from south to north, and which 
are compelled by Trinidad to discharge into the sea 
by the dragon mouths, open to this island the com- 
merce (rf Guiana, whence the surplus goes by the ri- 
ver Apure to Barquisimeto, Truxillo, Varkias^ Meri- 
da, &c. 

fFith Surinam. 

The Hollanders of Surinam, carried on, during a 
long time, a contraband trade with Spanish Guiana, 
but they have been supplanted by the English of 
Trinidad. 

Amount employed in the Contraband* 

To judge of the enormous amount annually car- 
ried away from the provinces of Caraccas, by the con- 
trabafid trade, it is sufficient to know that the cash 
in circulation is not augmented by the great acces- 
sions it continually receives. We have already esti- 



mated that which comes from Vera-Cruz for the pur- 
chabe of produce, at . ' . S4CO,000 

Commerce with foreign colonies, . 250,000 

Hides, . . 50 000 J 

Produce, . U0,00o5^"«'°0« 

850,000 
Although the two last articles are prohibited export;^ 

tion by decree of the intendant, of the 12th of May, 
1803, I have seen, subsequently, partial peitnissions, 
■which remler the prohibition a nullity. 

It is necessary to deduct fi'om tliis sum for negroes 
and utensils of plantdtion, the only articles peJinitted to 
enter, the sum of . . . . 100,000 

Residue, 730,000 

Or, francs, 3,750,000 

This balance should be the amount of annual in- 
crease to the cash in circulation. It is, on the con- 
trary, the amount employed in contraband for pur- 
chases made in the colonies. To this we may with 
moderation add twenty-five per cent for the profits of 
the contraband trade, and we can thus ascertain how 
much coiitraf>and merchandise is annually consumed 
by these provinces. This addition augments the 
sum'total to 937,500 dollars or, 4,687,500 francs. 



Measures to prevent the Contraband. 

A great number of persons arc employed, at sea 
and land, to prevent this illicit trade. The orders 
the king direct that one brig, six schooners and sij- 
sloops, all armed, ahiill continually coast from 
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mouthaof the Oronoko to cape de la Vela, At the 
time of my writing there are only four schooners, 
distributed between Porto-Cavello, Cumana and 
Guiana ; and six sloops which do not go out of the 
road of Porto-Cavello, but cost as much for the sup- 
port of their crews as if they were in full activity.* 

In the actual state of things, a contraband trader 
must ' be very unfortunate to meet one of these 
schooners. They only keep the sea at intervals suf- 
ficiently short and rare, and they must guard three 
hundred leagues extent of coast, which- furnish every 
where suitable points for debarkation. Nor 'vould 
his misfortune be without remedy, since by sacrifi- 
cing one part of the cargo, it is not difficult for a Spa- 
niard to save the other. A stranger would not be 
permitted to compound, or, if he should, the transac- 
tion would cost much more. 

The dangers on land would be infinitely greater 
than those at sea, if wretchedness and vice had not 
rendered the vigilance and severity of the guards a 
merchandise that requires only purchasers. The 
conditions of the bargain are neither so easy nor so 
moderate in the harbours as in the country. Restrain- 
ed by the presence and watchfulness of custom-house 
officers, the fear of being discharged renders the de- 
puties more circumspect, without rendering them 
more honest. 

The guards are formed into detachments, from 
which men are taken for established posts on the 

• By virtue of new oi*ders from the king, the vessels employed 
to protect the national commerce by destroying the contraband) 
are to receive a new organizaUon, and an increase of number. 



coast and in the countrj', and also for patrols. At 
Coro tliere is a detachment of thirty-eight men, one 
commandant and one lieutenant. The fixed posts 
assigned to them are Sabanas, Altas, Cumaredo, Aro- 
cuta, and Tccjues. There remains a detachment em- 
ployed to patrol. 

At Laguira there are only eight men and one 
corporal, whose services are employed in the same 
harbour : they make also a circuit between Marga- 
rttta and Laguira. 

The detachment of Caraccas consists of forty-eight 
men, a commandant and one lieutenant. They are 
used as patroling guardy, except four men, who are 
stationed in two posts on the mountain which sepa- 
rates Laguira from Caraccas. 

Porto-Cavello being nearer to Caraccas, has ap- 
peared to require more guards than any other place- 
It has a detachment of twenty-four-men, three cor- 
porals and one captain, for its different posts. They 
are distributed, four at Palito, and six at Cambura, 
on the road from Porto-Cavello to Valencia; four at 
Patancmo, six at Yaracui, and four at the river To- 
cuyo. Another detachment, also, of twentj'-four 
men, attends the harbour, under the immediate or- 
ders of the guard-major of Porto- Cavelio. 

In the harbour of Ocuniara, at the east of Porto- 
Cavcllo, there is a post of eight men and one co: 
mandant. 

Guiana has only a light squadron, which never 
parts from San-Toniaso the capital, except in 
ordinary cases. 
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The service of the custom-house of Cumana, is 
performed by tw^ corporals and twelve guards. 

At Carupano, in the province of Cumana^ there is 
a post occupied by one corporal and six ^ards, whose 
vigUance should extend also, over the jurisdiction^ of 
St. Philippe d'Autriche, or Cariaco. 

Four horse guards overlook the envircHis of Saint 
Jean-Baptiste. 

At the saltworks of Cumana there isonesloc^, 
to which are attached a corporal, a {ulot, and six ma- 
rine guards. 

At Barcelona there is one commandant, one first 
and two second corporals, and fourteen guards. Five 
or six remain constantly in the harbour with a cor- 
poral : the other guards are employed in patroling. 

In each of the salt works of Barcelona and of Piritu, 
there is one guard. 

The custom-house of Maracaibo has only five 
guards, the fort of St. Charles twa One is employ- 
ed as a porter at the office, and two on the quay to no- 
tice whatever is embarked. A sloop, commanded 
by a corporal and furnished with seven marine 
guards, is provided to visit the banks suitable for 
landing goods, and the small coves of the lake of Ma- 
racaibo. 

There is also a patrol of horse, composed of a cor- 
poral and six men, who are to guard the coast and 
the roads which traverse the forests. 



Manner of effecting the Contraband. 

There are three modes much practised in the con- 
traband. In the first, the vessel enters tlie liarbour 
and an arrangement is made with the guard, for land- 
ing the most precious and the least bulky articles* 
during the ni^ht. It would be impolitic and hazard- 
ous to discharge every thing in contraband, even 
when that is practicable ; for it is necessary that the 
declaration, or entry, made at the custom house, 
should contain some articles which may jubtify the 
voyage. Tlicsc bargains are very easily effecttd, 
and with little expenbe, by the Spaniard who is ac- 
customed to them. 

The second manner is, to obtain from those cm- 
ployed in the custom-house, an abattnicnt in mea- 
surement, weight, t|uantity, or vahialion. It is not 
difficult, by this expedient, to save thf duties on a 
third or a half of the cargo, without the knowledge Jl 
the principal officers. The complaints and exces- 
sive retaining fees, form a considerable part of the 
expenses attending this negotiation : presents make 
up the balance. But these two meUiods cannot be 
employed excepting underthe Spanish flag : forcve- 
ry foreign flag is repulsed from die port by cannonry, 
excepting in those rare cases, when the circumstan- 
ces of war render it necessary to impose silence on 
the prohibitory laws. 

The third manner is, to unload the contraband 
a part of the coast distant from frequented ports, ? 
to carry the merchandises by land, to the plact 
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their destination. This method, more decided and 
direct than the tw) fonner, is also the most danger- 
ous. A risk is hazarded, not only of being taken by 
the guards, but of suffering damages more or less 
considerable. 

Before departing for the colony where the purchase 
IS to be made, the point of the coast must be chosen 
where the unlading is to take place ; and about the 
time of return, a sufficient number of men and beasts 
of burden must attend on the spot, to transport the 
cargo to the appointed town. From the moment of 
debarkation, the proprietor does not again behold his 
merchandises until he receives them in his magazines. 
The care of avoiding the guards iii the passage, or of 
corrupting such as by chance they encounter, is left 
entirely to men who are paid moderately. 

Distances of twenty, thirty, and fifty leagues are 
traversed in the constant dread of surprise. ForestSv 
rivers, marshes, every thing is crossed according to 
the season and the dangers, which must be avoided 
rather than braved. The least uncommon move- 
ment which the conductors of the contraband per- 
ceive in the guards, keep them for whole weeks in 
the bosoms of the forests, living merely on wild fruits. 
They never resume their route unless all the motives 
for fear are dissipated. In short, after more or less 
delay, the proprietor beholds the merchandise arrive 
in the same state that he delivered it. Struck with 
the fidelity and good faith of the conductors, in such 
cases where unfaithfulness could not be brought be- 
fore the tribunals, I have regarded them as prodigies. 



until examples .have taught me that the injured al- 
ways constitutes himself a JLidg?, and something 
more, in his own cause. It is this, perhaps, which 
has contributed to i^am the contraband the blind pro- 
tection wiiich no Spaniard, rich or poor, refuses it.^ 
A vessel driven by a stomi on the Spanish coasts, is 
robbed and plundered by the countrj- jjeople, if the 
cargo is covered by Icf^al papers : they succour and 
protect it, if contraband. 

In the first case, they save the effects to appropriate 
them to themselves ; in the second, to hide them, to 
keep them from the revenue, and to restore them to 
the proprietor. The government, which in vain opposes 
to this opinion, the severest laws, invokes incessant- 
ly the authority of the elmreh, to make this consid- 
ered as a sin, which nobody will consider as a fault 
Decrees of the king, renewed and published at in- 
tervals in homilies, order the bishops to announce to 
the faithful, that the contraband is a mortal sin, which 
communicates to tliose who favour it, and to those 
who buy or trade in mercliandises of contraband ; 
that denunciation is a dutv, the neglect of which 
would be a heinous sin. In short, the confessors are 
bound to refuse absolution to every smuggler who 
does not restore to the king the duties of which he has 
defrauded him. There is no time worse employed than 
that which the priest spends in making this publica- 
tion ; for there is no act in tJie wliolc ecclesiastic 
liturgv which makes less impression on the Spaniard. 

Vol.. 11. T t 
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moutliaof the Oronoko to cape de la Vela. At the 
time of my writing there are only four schooners, 
distributed between Porto-Cavello, Cumana and 
Guiana ; and six sloops which do not go out of the 
road of Porto-Cavello, but cost as much for the sup- 
port of their crews as if they were in full activity.* 

In the actual state of things, a contraband trader 
must ' be very unfortunate to meet one of these 
schooners. They only keep the sea at intervals suf- 
ficiently short and rare, and they must guard three 
hundred leagues extent of coast, which- furnish every 
where suitable points for debarkation. Nor 'vould 
his misfortune be without remedy, since by sacrifi- 
cing one part of the cargo, it is not difficult for a Spa- 
niard to save the other. A stranger would not be 
permitted to compound, or, if he should, the transac- 
tion would cost much more. 

The dangers on land would be infinitely greater 
than those at sea, if wretchedness and vice had not 
rendered the vigilance and severity of the guards a 
merchandise that requires only purchasers. The 
conditions of the bargain are neither so easy nor so 
moderate in the harbours as in the country. Restrain- 
ed by the presence and watchfulness of custom-house 
officers, the fear of being discharged renders the de- 
puties more circumspect, without rendering them 
more honest. 

The guards are formed into detachments, from 
which men are taken for established posts on the 

• By virtue of new oi*ders from the king, the vessels employed 
to protect the national commerce by destroying the contraband) 
are to receive a new organiz9LUon> and an increase of number. 



coast and in the country, and also for patrols. At 
Coro there is a detachment of thirty-eight men, one 
commandant and one lieutenant. The fixed posts 
assigned to them arc Sabanas, Altas, Cumaredo, Aro- 
cuta, and Tcques. There remains a detachment em- 
ployed to patiol. 

At Laguira there are only eight men and one 
corporal, whose services are employed in the same 
harbour i they make also a circuit between Marga- 
retta and Laguira. 

The detachment of Caraccas consists of forty -eight 
men, a commandant and one lieutenant. They are 
used as patroling guards, except four men, who are 
stationed in two posts on the mountain which sepa- 
rates Laguira from Caraccas. 

Porto-CavcUo being nearer to Caraccas, has ap- 
pe:ired to require more guards than any other place. 
It has a detachment of twenty-four-men, three cor- 
porals and one captain, for its different posts. They 
are distributed, four at Palito, and six at Cambura, 
on the road from Porto-Cavello to Valencia ; four at 
Patanemo, six at Yaracui, and four at the river To- 
cuyo. Another detachment, also, of twentv-four 
men, attends the harbour, under the immediate or- 
ders of the guard-major of Porto-Cavello. 

In the harbour of Ocuniara, at the east of Porto- 
Cavcllo, there is a post of eight men and one coj 
mandant. 

Guiana has only a light squadron, which never 
parts from San-Tomaso the cnpita!, except in 
ordinarv cases. 
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The service of the custom-house of Cumana, is 
performed by twc^corporals and twelve guards. 

At Carupano, in the province of Cumana^ there is 
a post occupied by one corporal and six ^ards, whose 
vigUance should extend also, over the jurisdiction^ of 
St. Philippe d' Autriche, or Cariaco. 

Four horse guards overlook the environs of Saint 
Jean-Baptiste. 

At the sah works of Cumana there is one sloop, 
to which are attached a corporal, a pilot, and six ma- 
rine guards. 

< 

At Barcelona there is one commandant, one first 
and two second corporals, and fourteen guards^ Five 
or six remain constantly in the harbour with a cor- 
poral : the other guards are employed in patroling. 

In each of the salt works of Barcelona and of Piritu, 
there is one guard. 

The custom-house of Maracaibo has only five 
guards, the fort of St. Charles twa One is employ- 
ed as a porter at the office, and two on the quay to no- 
tice whatever is embarked. A sloop, commanded 
by a corporal and furnished with seven marine 
guards, is provided to visit the banks suitable for 
landing goods, and the small coves of the lake of Ma- 
racaibo. 

There is also a patrol of horse, composed of a cor- 
poral and six men, who are to guard the coast and 
the roads which traverse the forests. 



Manner of effecting the Contraband. 
» 
There are three modes much practised iti the con- 
traband. In the first, the vessel enters the harbour 
and an arrangement is made with the guard, for land- 
ing the most precious and the least bulky articles, 
during the night. It would be impolitic and hazard- 
ous to discharge every thing in contraband, even 
when that is practicable ; for it is necessary that the 
declaration, or entry, made at the custom house, 
should contain some articles which may justify the 
voyage. Tiiese bargains are very easily efiecttd, 
and with little expense, by the Spaniard who is ac- 
customed to them. 

The second manner is, to obtain from those em- 
ployed in the custom-liouse, an abatement in mea- 
surement, weight, tiiiantity, or vahialion. It is not 
difficult, by this expedient, to save the duties on a 
third or a half of the cargo, without the knowledge i.f 
the principal officers. The com]ilaints and exces- 
sive retaining fees, form a considerable part of the 
expenses attending this negotiation : presents make 
up the balance. But these two methods cannot be 
employed excepting undcrthe Spanish fiag ; forevc- 
ry foreign flag is repulsed from the port by cannonry, 
excepting in those rare cases, when the circumstan- 
ces of war render it necessary to impose silence on 
the prohibitory laws. 

The third manner is, to unload the contraband i 
a pai't of the coast distant from frequented ports, : 
to carry the merchandises by land, to the place 
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their destination. This method, more decided and 
direct than the t\w fonner, is also the most danger- 
ous. A risk is hazarded, not only of being taken by 
the guards, but of suffering damages more or less 
considerable. 

Before departing for the colony where the purchase 
is to be made, the point of the coast must be chosen 
where the unlading is to take place ; and about the 
time of return, a sufficient number of men and beasts 
of burden must attend on the spot, to transport the 
cargo to the appointed town. From the moment o£ 
debarkation, the proprietor does not again behold his 
merchandises until he receives them in his magazines. 
The care of avoiding the guards ip the passage, or of 
corrupting such as by chance they encounter, is left 
entirely to men who are paid moderately. 

Distances of twenty, thirty, and fifty leagues are 
traversed in the constant dread of surprise. ForestSy 
rivers, marshes, every thing is crossed according tb 
the season and the dangers, which must be avoided 
rather than braved. The least uncommon move- 
ment which the conductors of the contraband per- 
ceive in the guards, keep them for whole weeks in 
the bosoms of the forests, living merely on wild fruits>. 
They never resume their route unless all the motives 
for fear are dissipated. In short, after more or less 
delay, the proprietor beholds the merchandise arrive 
in the same state that he delivered it. Struck with 
the fidelity and good faith of the conductors, in such 
cases where unfaithfulness could not be brought be- 
fore the tribunals, I have regarded them asprodi^es. 



until examples .have taught me that the injured al- 
ways constitutes himself a judg?, and something 
more, in his own cause. It is this, perhaps, wliich 
has contributed to gain the contraband the blind pro- 
tection which no Spaniard, rich or poor, refuses it. — 
A vessel driven by a storm on the Spanish coasts, is 
robbed and plundered by the countrj- people, if the 
cargo is covered by legal papers : tliey succour and 
protect it, if contraband. 

In the first case, they save the effects to appropriate 
them to themselves ; in the second, to hide them, to 
keep them from the revenue, and to restore them to 
the proprietor. The government, which in vain opposes 
to this opinion, the severest laws, invokes incessant- 
ly the authority of the church, to make this consid- 
ered as a sin, whicli nobody will consider as a fault 
Decrees of the king, renewed and published at in- 
tervals in homilies, order the bishops to announce to 
the faithful, that the contraband is a mortal sin, which 
communicates to those wlio favour it, and to those 
who buy or trade in merchandises of contraband ; 
tliat denunciation is a duty, the neglect of which 
would be a heinous sin. In short, the confessors are 
bound to refuse absolution to every smuggler who 
does not restore to the k ing the duties of which he has 
defrauded him. There is no time worse employed than 
that which the priest spends in making this publica- 
tion ; for there is no act in the whole ecclesiastic 
liturgy which makes less impression on the Spaniard. 

Vol. II. T t 
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TrihumU for judging Contraband. 

All aflairs relative to contraband trade are dcfifti-r 
tively judged by the intendailt of Caraccas, oq, the 
conclusions of the fiscal and the opinion of his assist- 
ant. The least penalty is the loss of all that is con- ' 
fiscated ; the heaviest is the loss of all the property of 
the accused, and the galleys for k specified time. It 
is in the diiFerent grades between these penalties, that 
favour and protection, or hate and vengeance are 
evinced- 

Merchandises suitable to the Spaniards. 

I should consider my task imperfectly fulfilled, iff 
did not give a sketch of the European merchandises 
which are most consumed in the provinces under 
consideration. The cargoes which arrive from th^ 
mother country, particularly those which depart from 
Cadiz, where three-fourths of the expeditions for Ter- 
ra- Fir ma are formed, arc never composed of more 
than a third of national merchandise *, and most fre* 
quently there is not more than a fourth. The rest is 
formed of foreign manufactures, which the Cadiz 
trade draws from different parts of Europe, and which 
are naturalized by nieans of duties. France yields 
to the mass of foreign merchandises nearly a half, 
England nearly a fourth, and the Hanse towns the sur- 
plus, excepting some gauzes furnished by Italy. 

In general, the Spanish do not appreciate cotton 
good ; they adopted the use of them during die last 



war, because of the low price at which they were ob- 

tallied from the Ent^lish colonies. Pieces of embroi- 
dered muslin which before sold at from thirty-five to 
forty dollars, were then sold, diirinf^ the war, at from 
twelve to fourteen : all the rest were in proportion i 
but accordingly as the mai^azines are emptied, the 
price augments, the use diminishes, and the taste 
for linen tjoods, which had only been accidentally 
suspended, resumes all its force. There is a choice 
to he made, which is not the same with all the Spa- 
nish possessions; for althauj^h their propensity to 
h'xury is equally great, yet their abilities are differ- 
ent. 

Thus at Mexico, Peru and Havanna, diamonds, 
jewelry and very fine cloths sell better, and in great- 
erquantities than elsewhere. At Terra-Firma false 
diamonds have proportionably a sale more advanta- 
geous than fine diamonds, Jewelry does not fetch 
what it is worth there, because the Spanish gold- 
smiths work in gold and silver at a cheaper rate than 
the French. The work, it is true, is also very diffe- 
rent, but the form is nearly the same, and the low 
price atones for the defect of the workmanship. What 
contributes still more to render jewelry a merchan- 
disc of less sale among the Spanish Americana, is the 
idea they entertain that a pale yellow colour is the on- 
ly proof of the purity of tht- gold. Whatever may be 
the effects of the touchstone, the prejudice rests the 
same. The goldsmith who proves the gold, always 
rates that which is heightened in colour at 4 or 5 ca- 
rats below his penny weights of pure. They pretend 
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mouthaof the Oronoko to cape de la Vela. At the 
time of my writing there are only four schooners, 
distributed between Porto- Cavello, Cumana and 
Guiana ; and six sloops which do not go out of the 
road of Porto- Cavello, but cost as much for the sup- 
port of their crews as if they were in full activity.* 

In the actual state of things, a contraband trader 
must ' be very unfortunate to meet one of these 
schooners. They only keep the sea at intervals suf- 
ficiently short and rare, and they must guard three 
hundred leagues extent of coast, which furnish every 
where suitable points for debarkation. Nor 'vould 
his misfortune be without remedy, since by sacrifi- 
cing one part of the cargo, it is not difficult for a Spa- 
niard to save the other. A stranger would not be 
permitted to compound, or, if he should, the transac- 
tion would cost much more. 

The dangers on land would be infinitely greater 
than those at sea, if wretchedness and vice had not 
rendered the vigilance and severity of the guards a 
merchandise that requires only purchasers. The 
conditions of the bargain are neither so easy nor so 
moderate in the harbours as in the country. Restrain- 
ed by the presence and watchfulness of custom-house 
officers, the fear of being discharged renders the de- 
puties more circumspect, without rendering them 
more honest. 

The guards are formed into detachments, from 
which men are taken for established posts on the 

• By virtue of new orders from the king, the vessels employed 
to protect the national commerce by destroying the contraban^^ ~ 
are to receive a new organization, and an increase of number. 



coast and in the country, and also for patrols. At 

Coro tlierc is a detachment of thirty-eight men, one 
commandant and one lieutenant. The fixed posts 
assigned to tht-m are Sabanas, Altas, Cumaredo, Aro- 
cuta, and Teques. There remains a detachment em- 
ployed to patrol. 

At Laguira there are only eight men and one 
corporal, whose services are employed in the same 
harbour : they make also a circuit between Marga- 
rettaand Laguira. 

The detachment of Caraccas consists of forty-eight 
men, a commandant and one lieutenant. They are 
used as patroHng guards, except four men, who are 
stationed in two posts on the mountain which sepa- 
rates Laguira from Caraccas. 

Porto-Cavello being nearer to Caraccas, has ap- 
peared to require more guards than any other place. 
It has a detachment of twenty-four-men, three cor- 
porals and one captain, for its different posts. They 
are distributed, four at Palito, and six at Cambura, 
on the road from Porto-Cavello to Valencia; four at 
Palanemo, six at Yaracui, and four at the river To- 
cuyo. Another detachment, also, of twenty-four 
men, attends the harbour, under the immediate or- 
ders of the guard-major of Porto-Cavello. 

In the harbour of OcLmiara, at the east of Porto- 
Cavello, there is a post of eight men and one com- 
mandant. 

Guiana has only a light squadron, which never 
parts from San-Tomaso the cnpital, except in cxt! 
ordinary cases. 
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The service of the custom-bouse of Cumana, is 
performed by tw(?corparaIs and twelve guards. 

At Carupano, in the province of Cumana^ there is 
a post occupied by one corporal and six ^ards, whose 
vigUance should extend also, over the jurisdiction of 
St. Philippe d'Autriche, or Cariaco. 

Four horse guards overlook the environs of Ssdnt 
Jean-Baptiste. 

At the saltworks of Cumana there is one sloop, 
to which are attached a corporal, a pilot, and six ma- 
rine guards. 

At Barcelona there is one commandant, one first 
and two second corporals, and fourteen guards. Five 
or six remain constantly in the harbour with a ccnr- 
poral : the other guards are employed in patroling. 

In each of the salt works of Barcelona and of Piritu, 
there is one guard. 

The custom-house of Maracaibo has only five 
guards, the fort of St. Charles twa One is employ- 
ed as a porter at the office, and two on the quay to no- 
tice whatever is embarked. A sloop, commanded 
by a corporal and furnished with seven marine 
guards, is provided to visit the banks suitable for 
landing goods, and the small coves of the lake of Ma- 
racaibo. 

There is also a patrol of horse, composed of a cor- 
poral and six men, who are to guard the coast and 
the roads which traverse the forests. 



Manner of effecting the Contraband. 

There are three modes much practised in the con- 
traband. In the first, the vessel enters the harbour 
and an arrangement is made with the guard, for land- 
ing the most precious and the least bulky articles, 
during the night. It would be impolitic and hazard- 
ous to discharge every thing in contraband, even 
when that is practicable ; for it is necessary that the 
declaration, or entry, made at the custom house, 
should contain some articles which may justify the 
voyage. These bargains are very easily effected, 
and with little expense, by the Spaniard who is ac- 
customed to them. 

The second manner is, to obtiiin from those em- 
ployed in the custom-house, anabattmcnt in mea- 
surement, weight, quantity, or valuation. It is not 
difficult, by this expedient, to save the duties on a 
third or a half of the cargo, without the knowledge (.f 
the principal officers. The complaints and exces- 
sive retaining fees, form a considerable part of the 
expenses attending this negotiation : presents make 
up the balance. But these two methods cannot be 
employed excepting under the Spanish flag : forcve- 
ly foreign flag is repulsed from the port by cannonry, 
excepting in those rare cases, when the circumstan- 
ces of war render it necessary to impose silence on 
the prohibitory laws. 

The third manner is, to unload the contraband c 
a pai't of the coast distant from frequented ports, ai 
to carry the merchandises by land, to the place 
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their destination. This method, more decided and 
direct than the t\io former, is also the most danger- 
ous. A risk is hazarded, not only rf being taken by 
the guards, but of suffering damages more or less 
considerable. 

Before departing for the colony where the purchase 
is to be made, the point of the coast must be chosen 
where the unlading is to take place ; and about the 
time of return, a sufficient number of men and beasts 
of burden must attend on the spot, to transport the 
cargo to the q)pointed town. From the moment of 
debarkation, the proprietor does not again behold his 
merchandises until he receives them in his magazines. 
The care of avoiding the guards in the passage, or of 
corrupting such as by chance they encounter, is left 
entirely to men who are paid moderately. 

Distances of twenty, thirty, and fifty leagues are 
traversed in the constant dread of surprise. ForestSy 
rivers, marshes, every thing is crossed according to 
the season and the dangers, which must be avoided 
rather than braved. The least uncommon move- 
ment which the conductors of the contraband per- 
ceive in the guards, keep them for whole weeks in 
the bosoms of the forests, living merely on wild fruits. 
They never resume their route unless all the motives 
for fear are dissipated. In short, after more or less 
delay, the proprietor beholds the merchandise arrive 
in the same state that he delivered it. Struck with 
the fidelity and good faith of the conductors, in such 
cases where unfaithfulness could not be brought be- 
fore the tribunals, I have regarded them as prodigies. 



until examples . have tauf^ht me that the injured al- 
ways constitutes himstlf a jtidj^C, and something 
more, in his own cause. It is this, perhaps, which 
has contributed to gain the contraband the blind pro- 
tection wliich no Spaniard, rich or poor, refuses it. — 
A vessel driven by a stomi on the Spanish coasts, is 
robbed and phmdered by the countrj- people, if the 
cargo is covered by legal papers : they succour aiid 
protect it, if contraband. 

In the first case, they save the effects to appropriate 
them to themselves ; in the second, to hide them, to 
keep them from the revenue, and to restore them to 
the proprietor. The government, which in vain opposes 
to this opinion, the severest laws, invokes incessant- 
ly the authority of the cliurch, to make this consid- 
ered as a sin, which nobody will consider as a fault 
Decrees of the king, renewed and published at in- 
tervals in homilies, order the bishops to announce to 
the faithful, that the contraband is a mortal sin, which 
communicates to those who favour it, and to those 
who buy or trade in merchandises of contraband ; 
that denunciation is a duty, the neglect of which 
would be a heinous sin. In shoit, the confessors are 
bound to refuse absohitinn to every smuggler \vho 
does not restore to the king the duties of which he has 
defrauded him. There is no time worse employed than 
that which the priest spends in making this publica- 
tion ; for there is no act in the whole ecclesiastic 
liturgv which makes less impression on the Spaniard. 

Vo'l. II. T t 
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drcd dollars a year. Their proceedings are aItogeth«« 
er subject to the orders and decisions c^ a prior and 
two consuls. 

Jurisdiction. 

The principal object of the establishment of the 
consulate at Caraccas, has been the administration of 
justice in mere commercial affairs. 

It has cognizance in effect of all disputes which 
arise between merchants or retailers, their associates 
and their clerks, on matters relating to commerce, as 
purchases, sales, exchanges, assurances, partner* 
ship-accounts, freight of vessels, in a word, of every 
thing recognized by the ccwisulate of Bilboa, the ordi- 
nances of which should serve as rules to that of Ca- 
raccas. An order of the king, dated the 31st of Ju- 
ly, 1795, assigns to the consulate of Caraccas, aU 
causes relating to damages, or bargains contracted 
between the captains of merchant vessels, and merr 
chants interested in their freight and cargoes. The 
tribunal is composed solely of the prior and consuls. 
If cither of them is connected with or related to one 
of the two parties, he is not permitted to give his 
voice, and the other two arc sufficient to give judg- 
ment. In case of long absence or the sickness of any 
one of the judges, his deputy supplies his place. 

The integrity, intelligence and punctuality of the 
members who alternately compose this tribunal, is 
truly admirable. It is the most benvolent institution 



that the king cou'd possibly have given to the inhabi- 
tants of these colonies. * 

Form of Process. 

The form of process is simple, expeditious and 
graliiitoiis. The prosecutor presents himself at the 
public sitting which is held on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday of each week. He represents briefly 
his demand. The defendant is cited to appear im- 
mediately. The allegations on each side are heard, 
the witnesses present examined and papers inspected. 
The judges endeavour to terminate the affiiir amica- 
bly. If they cannot succeed they cause the parties to 
retire, then make up their sentence, which, signed 
by the judges and secretary, and notified to the par- 
ties, is definitive in all forms under eight hundred 
dollara. If the cause, however, is too complicated 
to be verbally explained, it is permitted, on the de- 
mand of one of the parties, to deliver a statement in 
writing, with the papers necessary to support it, and 
without the assistance of a lawyer; for the judges 
can oblige the party who presents it, to swear that no 
lawyer has been concerned in its formation. 

When the sum exceeds 800 doUars, an appeal ir 
be made from the sentence of the consulate to i 
bunal, called ahadas, composed of the intcndant 
two judges whom he nominates. But if the a I 
eludes a fine or penalty, or if honour is compron 
therein, the king has ordered by a decree oft 
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September, 179G, that the appeal should be admitted 
whatever may havt been the sum contained in the 
condemnation. 

Deputies of the Consulate. 

The district of the jurisdiction of the consulate of 
Caraccas is the same with that of the captaincy-gene- 
ral ; but for the greater convenience of those under 
its jurisdiction, it appoints deputies in the ports of 
Maracaibo, Coro, Porto- Cavello, Cumana, Lagui- 
ra and Margaretta, to whom his majesty accords the 
power of judging all commercial causes, with the as- 
sistance of two persons whom they nominate them- 
selves. Their office lasts for two years. In the other 
towns and villages, the ordinary judges exercise the 
jurisdiction of the consulate and his deputies. The 
judgments of deputies and of ordinary tribunals are, 
as those of the consulate, carried by appeal to the tri- 
bunal of the a/zad!czf, with this difference, that the ^um 
of 800 dollars, to which amount the decree of the con- 
sulate is definitive, is reduced, by the decree of 14 Sep- 
tember, 1795, to 200 dollars for the judgments of the 
deputies established at Cumana, Porto-Cavello and 
Maracaibo; to 100 dollars "fix^ Guiana, Varinas and 
Coro ; and to 50 for the island of Margaretta and 
other places. This same decree permits the appeal 
of the judgments of deputies and o^'dinary judges, be» 
fore the consulate. In case of a confirmation of the 
^ntence, it becomes definitive ; but if it is revoked 



in whole or in part, an appeal may be made to the 

tribunal of the alzadas. . 

Assembly of the Consulate. 

Independent of the tribunal of justice, the consulate 
holds an assembly twice a month, presided by the in- 
tendani and composed of a prior, two consuls, coun- 
cillors, the syndic, and their respective deputies, a 
secretary, paymaster and treasurer. The members 
who absent themselves from the assembly without 
sufficient excuse, lue condemned each time to a line 
of 20 dollars. 

Its Attributes. 

By the decree of Its creation it is specified that every- 
thing relative to the progress of cultivation, the pro- 
priety of commerce, 8tc. should be discussed in these 
assemblies, to which the deputies and citizens owe 
the tribute of their observations. The king express- 
ly charges the assembly of the consulate to render 
him an account of every thing which it considers wor- 
thy of royal attention, and to propose to him such 
measures as it believes conducive to the encourage- 
ment of the agriculture, the industrj' and the com- 
merce of the countrj'. 

The 23d article of the same decree specially re- 
commends to the assembly of the consulate, 1, To be 
well impressed with the necessity of constructing 
good roads from Laguira to Caraccas, from Caraccas 



to the Valleys of Aragoa, and from Porto Cavcllo to 
V;Jencia, to the and that the facility of communica- 
tion may render the transportation of produce easier 
and less expensive. 2. To have the port of Laguira 
cleared, and a quay constructed, that the ladings and 
tmladings may be performed without damage. 3. To 
render navigable diose rivers which may serve for the 
transportation of produce, such as the Tuy and the 
Yaracuy , as well as those which discharge themselves 
in the Oronoko. 

It is evident, from the organization of this assemr 
biy, and from the nature of the matters submitted to 
its deliberations, that the king expected that much 
information would be derived from it, and that Terra 
Firma might expect from it important advantages. By 
the obligation imposed on it of proposing all the methods 
of improvement in agriculture as well as commerce, it 
became the arbiter of the prosperity of the country ; 
by the right which it had of corresponding directly 
with the kilig, and of rendering him an account of 
every thing in the provinces, which contravened his 
benevolent views, it should necessarily overtook all 
the local authorities. It was destined to be the sup- 
port of industry, and the terror of abuses. It is nei- 
ther the one nor the other, because its original mem* 
bers, little sensible of the importance of their func- 
tions, or ignorant of the management of public af- 
fairs, or shackled by particular considerations, or, 
perhaps, influenced by all these motives, did not 
regard their nomination to this assembly but as a fa- 
vour purely honorary, and not as an employ in which 
they should develope their talents, their care and 
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their watchfulness. Their successors have found an 
imiiatiuii easier than a reform. Ttius, iin institution 
on which should rtpose the happiness of the citizens, 
and the prosperity of the country, was, from its infan- 
cy, and always will he, a dccrcpid and useless body, 
from which the political economy will never have any 
thing either to hope or to apprehend. 

I cannot avoid expressing here the jp-ateful emotion 
which I experienced on first beholding the decree for 
the establishment of the consulate. What struck me 
most was its date. I could not conceive that, in the 
month of June 1793, when the effects of the French 
revolution gave already the most sinister proofs of 
the danger of deliberative assemblies, the king of 
Spain should have established one at Caraccas, com- 
posed of twenty-nine persons periodically replaced by 
means of election, to whom he conmiitted the right to 
discuss, and to deliberate in the same form as the 
popular assemblies, particularly for the economic part 
of one of the finest Spanish possessions, wliere a si- 
milar establishment had never been seen. I render 
to the boldness, the wisdom and the benevolence of 
this measure, the just tribute of admiration which is 
due to it. 

I hoped that the examination of the first operations 
of the consulative assembly, would have furnished 
additional food and excitement to my enthusiasm. — 
But, having with difficulty procured the means of 
learning its labours in favour of agriculture, I found 
they consisted merely in having demanded, in 1797, 
of enlightened cidtivators, memoirs on the kind of 
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<;ultivation peculiar to each of them, which remaihedl 
for four yearsy in fhe hands of commissioners appoint- 
ed to examine them, and to render a general report, 
without the same having ever been made or demand- 
ed. Desirous of viewing these memoirs, I found 
them at length, covered with dust, at the house of 
Count de la Grange, one of tl»e commissioners. He 
lent them to me with unoommon facility. After having 
read them, I returned them into his hands, and 1 dare 
assert, that centuries will elapse before they will be 
again displaced. 

Can a people thus careless justifiably tax, the laws 
or the government with the slowness or the nullity of 
its progress in the arts and sciences ? \Yhat could the 
king of Spain do more praiseworthy than to order the 
citizens to contribute tlieir information to public wel- 
fare ? Men whose torpid and sluggish dispositions , 
prefer the repose and indolence of poverty, to the ac- 
tivity of fortune, should never complain of misfortune 
or indigence. 

The only useful undertaking which the consular as* 
sembly of Caraccas has performed since its creation, 
is a road, not yet finished, from Porto-Cavello to Va- 
lencia, much shorter, less mountainous, but by no 
means as handsome as the antient road. Another 
road has also been opened, by its direction, from La- , 
guira to Caraccas, which goes round the mountain 
that separates these two towns ; it will be longer than 
that which is at present in use, but infinitely more 
convenient ; and it is this convenience which induces 
the government of Caraccas to hasten less its comple*^ 



tion, for reasons which have already been stated un. 
der the article of Armed Force, cb^ipter V. 

The roads of Caricagoa, and the communication 
of Caraccas with the valleys of Aragoa, have also at- 
tracted the attention of this assembly, and have cost 
much money, without the effects justifying the ex- 
penses. Finally, to the consulate is owing the con- 
struction of a map of a part of the province where 
cultivation requires the most encouragement, Such 
is the whole work of twelve years, during which the 
system of agriculture should have been sufficiently 
improved to augment considerably the productions, 
while, on the contrary, they have experienced the 
most alarming decrease. 

I will not certainly accuse the consular assembly 
of Caraccas with having directly occasioned that de- 
cline of commerce with which its provinces have been 
visited (it proceeds from other causes) ; but neither 
must it expect to obtain eulogiums for its zeal, to 
which neither its success nor its measures give it any 
pretensions. That the reader may, himself, judge of 
the commercial state of the provinces of Caraccas, it 
is proper to lay before him the exportations made in 
the four years from 1793 to 1796, compared with 
those of the four following years. 

Vol.. ir. X X 



£xportathnsftom 1793 io 1796. 

"^^19 q. Caca<«, alt 18 doU4. 86,6$0,r42^ 

2,935,963 U). Indigo, at 12 reals, 5,172,937 f 2x2^52,415 

1,498,332 lb. Cotton, at 20 reab, 299,666 f ^^^^-^>*^* 

1^325,m llx Cofiee, at 12 doUs. the q. 159,070 J 

Exportationi from 1796 to 1800. 



939,162 q. Cacao, a^ 18 dolls. S!>4,304,9]6^ 

793,210 lb. Indigo, at 14 reals, 1,386,117 { «- ^« „-^ 

-3^34,254 Kx Cotton, at 20 dolls. 566,850 f »^5**A'i^» 

:^536,967 lb. Coffe^ at 12 dolls, the q. 184,435 J 

Diminution, - - g5,810,097 

I know that h is easier to charge this decrease to 
the war, than to agree that it is partly the consequence 
of a bad administration. In admitting that this cause 
has some weight, it is unjust and ridiculous to be satis- 
fied with a reason which can operate but in a triflingde- 
gree. War has no influence except on the price of pro- 
vince ; it cannot injure the productions otherwise than 
by depriving agriculture of the hands which it requires, 
and this has not taken place in these provinces, ex- 
cepting with a few hundred of free men of colour, 
whom the defence of the country have retained in 
detachinents in the sea ports; this circumstance 
could never have occasioned an annual diminution 
in the quantity of produce, to the amount of 100,000 
dollars. Neither could the war alter the value of 
productions ; they have borne the same price in the 
four unfavourable years as in the four preceding, and 



the mdigo in one of the former, was at 14 reals a 
pound, in place of 12. ' 

This equality of price during the eight years in 
question, is the best proof that there have always 
been purchasers, and that commerce has always re- 
ceived and paid for what the cultivator has been 
able to deliver it, cacao only excepted. 

It is, not therefore, in war merely, that wc must 
seek for the cause of the langour into which the pro- 
vinces of Caraccasj have fallen ; it cannot be ascribed 
to any scourge, to any calamitj-, such as plagiies, 
epidemics, droughts, or extraordinary overflows,— 
Providence has guaranteed Terra Firma therefrom. 
We must, therefore, impute it to injurious local dis- 
positions, to the carelessness of those who are specij- 
ly charged by the king himself, to discover and de- 
nounce abuses, to unveil vices and propose the means 
of destroying them. 

The king would sooner achieve his object, in 
leaving to the consulate such matters only as relate 
entirely to trade, which it treats with a laudable zeal, 
and in substituting, as has been proposed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, a chamber of agriculture, similar in 
every respect to that which we ha\'e in our colonies. 

I have promised to terminate this chapter by a de- 
tail of the duties which are imposed on entering and 
leaving the different ports, in the extent of the cap- 
taincy general of Caraccas. Tliis is the proper mo- 
ment to fuliil my promise. 
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Statement of the duties paid in the ports of thede-* 

pendency of the captaincy general of Caraccas^ on 

all article^ arriving directly from Spain^ from the 

Canary islands, and from Majorca, and on produce 

freighted in return for the same destinations. 

Province of Venezuela. — (Major Ports. J 

On Entr^. 

Foreign merchandises, * 7 t)er cent 

For the duty qfl Merchandise of contribution, 3 

Almoxarifazgo f Do. free, - - — 

•^ Silks 5 sous per Ib^ - - — 

Sea alcavala, « . * - 4 ' 

Corso, . • - * - - 3 

Consulate, • - 1 

(N. B. See the nature of all these duties in the Chapter entitled 

Finance.) 

For clothes and amis of the militia, - -» 



Per barrel of brandy, - * 


JSi 


Per do, of wine, - »- 


50 


On Departure. 




l)uties of Armada and of Armadilla united, 


2 per cent 


Da for each quintal of tacao, * 


Grealsof 8 


For each 4iide, 


1-3 real 


Tanned sheep skins per doz^ 


1 1-2 


For a quintal of cheese and fish, 


1-2 


Da of sarsaparilla, 


1 


l>o. Brasil wood, 


1-2 


Do. tobacco of Varinas, - * 


~ — 


Da of Caraccas, - 


■ — 


Corso, 


3 per cent 


Consulate, • •• 


1 



1. For the collectinE^ of the above duties of entry, 
the receivers augment eight per cent, the value spe- 
cified in the invoices after that fixed by the statute of 
free commerce, of the 12tli of October, 1778. This 
augmentation is conformable to the 21st Article 
of the same statute. Articles free and of contribu- 
tion are only exempt from the duty of almoxarifazgo i 
they pay all the other duties. 

2. According to the order of the king of the 24tli 
March, 1779, the provisions of vessels should pay, 
according to their species, the same royal and muni- 
cipal duties as if they made a part of the cargoes. 

3. The collection of duties specified in the regu- 
lation formed, in 1641, by the paymaster Melchor 
Candario, or what arrived from Spain and the Ca- 
naries, was suspended in this province, from the 
time that they commenced to execute the royal pro- 
ject a^he 20th of April, 1720. 

By the statute of free commerce of 1778, and the 
royal order of the 27th of December of the same 
year, the trade of the Canaries was, in every respect, 
similar to that of Spain and Majorca: instead of a 
half real paid indiscriminately for every hide, there is 
at present imposed, in the principal ports, three- 
quarters of a real for each hide, or one real for aii ox 
hide, and a half real for that of a cow, and only t\vo 
per cent on the value of tobacco of Varinas and Venpr 
zuela- 
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4. Indigo^ cotton, coffee, sugar, meats salted or 
dried, tallow, fiax,Miemp, and the wood for the ca- 
thedral of the Canaries, are exempt on departure, 
from the duties of armada and armadilla, and must 
only pay the municipal duties of the corso and the 
ccHisulate. The sugar of Venezuela, which has al- 
ready paid by the cultivators, the land alcavala, pays^ 
besides, one per cent to complete the six per cent 
to which it is subjected by a decree of the intendance 
of the 28th of June, 1 799. 

5. The productions of Cumana and Guiana which 
are embarked in the ports of Venezuela for Spain, 
Majorca or the Canaries, pay the same duties as if 
they departed direcdy from the* provinces ; but 
then it h necessary to conform to what has been said 
in the preceding article, for the duties whidi the su- 
gar pays in these same provinces. The productions 
of Varinas, transported to Guiana, should be consi- 
dered as if they originated at Guiana. (Order of the 
king of the 17th of August, 1792.) 

Provinces of Cumana and Guiana. (Minor Ports.} 

On Entry. 

Corso, • - - . . 1 1-2 per cent 

Consulate, - • - 1 

On Departure. 

Corso, ... 3 percent 

Consulate, ... 1 



Observaticyna. 

1. According to the 21st Article of the statute of 
free commerce, the vaUie of property contained in 
the invoice is augmented to five percent. The du- 
ties of armuda and armadilla united having been de- 
clared roval duties by the intendance, the 28th of 
June, 1799, thev are not collected on the produce of 
Cuinana and of Guiana. 

2. Provisions destined for the consumption of 
crews and passengers, pay, on entry and departure, 
the municipal duties, as has been said in the 2d article 
of observations relative to the ports of Venezuela. 

3. The assembly of commerce of the 25th of May, 
1793, added one percent to the two per cent collect- 
ed for the maintenance of coast guards, on every 
thingwhich left Laguira and arrived there from Spain ; 
but, this supplement not being extended to other 
ports, they have continued only to collect two per cent 
at Cumana and Guiana for the duty of Corso. 

4. The productions of Venezuela and of Maracai- 
bo which go to Spain by the ports of Cumana and 
Guiana, should pay the same duties as if they issu- 
ed directly from the ports of their provinces. There- 
fore, as is mentioned in the fourth Article of observa- 
tions on the ports of Venezuela, there must be pjiid 
one per cent of supplement of the land alcavala on the 
sugar of Venezuela, but not on that of Maracaibo, 
for reasons contained in the following article. 

5. Sugar coming from the provinces which have 
■minor ports privileged, enjoys an exemption from 
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royal duties, and consequently docs not pay the sup- 
plement of the land%alcavala if it comes from Cumana 
c»* Laguira, according to the declaration of theintend« 
ance of the 26th of June, 17S9. (See what has been 
said in the fifth Article of preceding observations on 
the produce of Varinas.) 

Province of Maracaibo. f Mixed Port. J 

On Entry. 

Corso, * » • - 3 per cent 

Coosiilate) <- - ^ l 

On Departure. 

Armada and arxnadilla united, - 2 dollars 

For the same duties which are paid at the port 

of Laguira, Corso, - - 2 

Consulate, - - n 1 

Observations. 

1. The amount of the invoices is augmented five 
per cent, to make the estimate on which the duties 
are collected. And as to the provisions of vessels, 
see the 2d Article of the observations on the ports of 
Venezuela. 

2. The order of the king of the 25th of May, 
1793, specifies that the productions of Maracaibo, 
destined for Spain, shall pay the same duties as those 
which are levied at Laguira. Thus, every thing that 



leaves the port of Maracaibo for Spain, Majorca, of 
the Canaries, pays the duty of armada or armadilla. 
The sugar only does not, like that of Venezuela, pay 
the supplement of one per cent of alcavala, for rea- 
sons expressed in Article V. of observations relative 
to Cumana and L Lguira. 

3. The productions of Ctimana and Guiana em- 
barked at Maracaibo for Spain, the Canaries and 
Majorca, only pay, on departing, the same duties 
that they would pay if they issued directly from their 
reapcctive ports. 

4. Accordint; to the assembly of commerce of the 
26th of June, 1799, the duty of corso must not be 
collected at Maracaibo, except at the rate of two per 
cent. 

5. As to commodities proceeding from Varinas, 
see Article V. of observations on Cumana and La- 
guira. 

Statement of royal and municipal diit'/es collected in 
the ports of the captaincy general of Cnrarcas, on, 
rvery thing reciprocally sent from one port to an- 
•9ther of the Spanish possessions. 

Province of Venezuela. 

On Departure. 

tor the major ami minor ports within the Juriadietion, or out of 
the captaincy geileral of Caiaccas. 
Almosarifazgo, - . . 1 per cent 

ArmiidLi ami armadilla, - - S 

Vol.. 11. V V 
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For each quintal oi cacao^ •> «' 6 veals 

For each hide, • - - 1-2 

For a dozen tanned sheep sldns, - 3 

For a dozen of deer skins « 11-2 

For a dozen of cheese and fish, • 1-2 

For a quintal of wool and sarsaparilla, 4 reals 
For a quintal of Brazil wood, - - 1-9 

For a quintal of Varinas tobacco, « 12 

For a quintal of Caraccas do. 6 

Corso, - - - 2 per eait 

Consulate, - * • 1 



On Entry, 
f Major Ports. J 

Ahnoxarifazgo, • . 5 per cent 

Armada and armadilla, « « 4 

Sea alcavala, « « « 2 

Corso, - * - - 2 . 

Consulate, ... i 



' ('Minor Ports. J 

Corso, - - * * 2 percent 

Consulate, « - "1 

Observations. 
1. Mules, horses, cattle and slieep, destined for the 
Spanish possessions, pay but four per cent in place 
of the almoxarifazgo, and the duty of corso, conform- 
ably to the order of the king, of the 25th of January, 
1793, and the declaration of the intendant of the 22d 
of March, in the same year. 



2. The municipal duties of corso and of consulate 
are paid but once, on entry or departure from the ports 
dejKJndent on Caraccas, The articles of mutual sup- 
ply between the provinces are exempt therefrom, ac- 
cording to the assembly held for the establishment of 
the first mentioned duty, and the different orders of the 
king ; but as there is not a perfect understanding as 
to the articles which should be ranked in this class, 
the intendaiicy has been consulted, but has not hith- 
erto given a decision. The order of the king of the 
17th of August, 1792, states that tiie commodities 
of Varinas going to Guiana, ,should be considered as 
mutual supplies, and consequently are exempt. 

3. Every thing which has been directly sent from 
Spain, Miijorca or the Canaries, to Maracaibo, Cu- 
Aiana, Guiana, or other major or minor ports, out of 
the district of the intendancy, and shall afterwards be 
introduced into the province of Venezuela, must pay 
the same duties as if this destination had been given 
it on leaving Europe, excepting the municipal duties, 
which are never imposed a second time, if it is prov- 
ed that they have previously been collected in one of 
the ports of the district. 

4. Articles which enter the larger ports of Vcne- 
/^uela, from Spain, Majorca and the Canaries, pay 
no duties on re-exportation to the larger ports of 
America; and if this second destination is made for 
the lesser ports, the duties paid on entrance at Vene- 
zuela are refunded, and the declaration of the inten- 
dancy of 14th April, I8UI3 conformably to the royal 
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royal duties, and consequently does not pay the sup- 
plement of the land%alcavala if it comes from Cumana 
or Laguira, according to the declaration of theintend** 
ance of the 26th of June, 1759. (See what has been 
said in the fifth Article of preceding observationis on 
the produce of Varinas.) 

Province of Maracaibo. (Mixed Port. J 

On Entry. 

Corso, * • «■ - 2 per cent 

Consulate^ - - ^ l 

On Departure. 

Armada and armadilla united, - 2 dollars 

For the same duties which are paid at the port 

of Laguira, Corso, - - 2 

Consulate, - - . I 

Observations. 

1. The amount of the invoices is augmented five 
per cent, to make the estimate on which the duties 
are collected. And as to the provisions of vessels, 
see the 2d Article of the observations on the ports of 
Venezuela. 

2. The order of the king of the 25th of May, 
1793, specifics that the productions of Maracaibo, 
destined for Spain, shall pay the same duties as those 
which are levied at Laguira. Thus, every thing that 
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the pits situate to leeward, pays only the alcavala 
of their sale, notwithstitiiding that, by decree of the 
intendiincy, dated 26th June, 1739, the jreneral cus- 
tom observed on this article, was ordered to be fol- 
lowed in the ports of the district. 

Provinces of Maracaibo, Citmana, and Guiana. 

On departure. 

{For Ihe larj;cr or smaller fiarls of difftrsnt Sfianish /lossrssiona.J 



Corso, - - - 2 per cent 

Constilate, - - - 1 



(For l/ic larger /loris.J 

These duties are the same with those paid in the 
ports of Ventziula ; but see the first article of tlic 
following obbcrvalions. 

(For the smaller.) 

Corso, - - - 2 percent 

Consulate, - - - 1 
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royal duties, and consequently does not pay the sup- 
plement of the land%alcavala if it comes from Cumana 
or Laguira, according to the declaration of theintend- 
ance of the 26th of June, 1759. (See what has been 
said in the fifth Article of preceding observations on 
the produce of Varinas.) 

Province of Maracaibo. {'Mixed Port. J 

On Entry. 

Corso, * • - - 2 per cent 

Consulate^ - - ^ i 

On Departure. 

Armada and armadilla united, - 2 dollars 

For the same duties which are paid at the port 

of Lag^ra, Corso, - - 2 

Consulate, - - . I 

Observations. 

1. The amount of the invoices is augmented five 
per cent, to make the estimate on which the duties 
are collected. And as to the provisions of vessels, 
see the 2d Article of the observations on the ports of 
Venezuela. 

2. The order of the king of the 25th of May, 
1793, specifies that the productions of Maracaibo, 
destined for Spain, shall pay the same duties as those 
which are levied at Laguira. Thus, every thing that 



leaves the port of Maracaibo for Spain, Majorca, or 
the CLinitries, pays the duty of armada or armadilla. 
The sugar only does not, like that of Venezuela, pay 
the supplement of one per cent of alcavala, for rea- 
sons expressed in Article V. of observations relative 
to Cumana and L igulra. 

3. The productions of Cumana and Guiana cm- 
barked at Maracaibo for Spain, the Canaries and 
Majorca, only pay, on departing, the same duties 
that they ivould pay if they issued directly from their 
respective ports. 

4. According to the assembly of commerce of the 
26th of June, 17fl9, the duty of corso must not be 
collected at Maracaibo, except at the rate of two per 
cent. 

5. As to commodities proceeding from Varinas, 
see Article V. of observations on Cumana and La- 
gnira. 

Statement of rayal mid municipal dut'ea collected in 
the ports of the captaincy general of Caraccas, on, 
every thing reciprocally sent from one port to an- 
other of the Spanish possessions. 

Province of Fenezuelq. 

On Departure. 

For the miijor and minor ports williin the jurisdiction, or out of 
the captaincy geileral orCaraccus. 
Almosarif^zgo, ... 2 per cent 

.■VrmjdLi diid armadillj, . - 3 

Vol.. 11. V- y 
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For each quintal (^ cacaoy « m- 6 reals 

For each hide, • - - 1-2 

For a dozen tanned sheep skins, - 3 

For a dozen of deer skins « 11-2 

For a dozen of cheese and fish, • 1-2 

For a quintal of wool and sarsapaiilla, 4 reals 

For a quintal of Brazil wood, - - l-d 

For a quintal of Varinas tobacco, « 12 

For a quintal of Caraccas do. 6 

Corso, - - - 2 per eent 

Consulate, - - • 1 



On Entry. 

f Major Ports. J 

Almoxarifazgo, . . 5 per cent 

Armada and armadilla, . « 4 

Sea alcavala, « • « 2 

Corso, - - - - 2 

Consulate, - • • 1 



(Minor Ports.) 

Corso, . - . « 2 percent 

Consulate, - . - 1 

Observations. 
1. Mules, horses, cattle and sheep, destined for the 
Spanish possessions, pay but four per cent in place 
of the almoxarifazgo, and the duty of corso, conform- 
ably to the order of the king, of the 25th of January, 
1793, and the declaration of the intendant of the 22d 
of March, in the same year. 



2. The municipal duties of corso and of consulate 
are paid but once, on entry or departure from the ports 
dependent on Caraccas, The articles of mutual sup- 
ply between the provinces are exempt therefrom, ac- 
cording to the assembly held for the establishment of 
the first mentioned duty, and the different orders of the 
king ; but as there is not a perfect understanding as 
to the articles which should be ranked in this class, 
the iiitendaucy has been consulted, but has not hith- 
erto given a decision. The order of the king of the 
17th of August, 1792, states that the commodities 
of Varinas going to Guiana, .should be considered as 
mutual supplies, and consequently are exempt. 

3. Every thing which has been directly sent from 
Spain, Miijorea or the Canaries, to Maracaibo, Cu- 
mana, Guiana, or other major or minor ports, out of 
the district of the iiitendanc}, and shall afterwards be 
introduced into the province of Venezuela, must pay 
the same duties as if this destination had been given 
it on leaving Europe, excepting the municipal duties, 
which are never imposed a second time, if it is prov- 
ed that they have previously been collected in one of 
the ports of the district. 

4. Articles which enter the larger ports of Vene- 
zuela, from Spain, Majorca and the Canaries, pay 
no duties on re-exportation to the larger ports of 
America; andif this second destination is made for 
the lesser ports, the duties paid on entrance at Vene- 
zuela are refunded, and the declaration of llie inten- 
dancy of 14th -\prij, 1801, conformably to the royal 
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order of 25th July, 1801 : provided the merchandise 
has not changed i^ owner, and the re-exportation is 
not on account of a new purchaser. 

5. According to the declaration of the intendancy, 
dated 10th December, 1795, the provisions of ves- 
sels pay the same duties as if they made part of the 
cargoes, 

6. Salted or dried meat, tallow and sugar, if they 
are not to leave the district, pay the duties of entrance 
and departure, established with regard to provinces" 
under the jurisdiction of the intendancy. But when 
they are exported beyond the limits of the district, 
the duties of the land alcavala, of the corso, and of 
the consulate, must be paid ; besides one per cent 
on sugar, to make up the complement of six per 
cent, to which that article is subject, according to 
the declaration of the intendancv of 28th June, 1799, 

7. The rum of Venezuela, having paid the royal 
duty established in the provinces, has neither royal 
nor municipal duty to pay on entrance or depar- 
ture. But rum which comes from places not depend- 
ent on the intendancy, must pay all the duties impo- 
sed on othei; produce, according to the ports irom 
which it arrives ; with the addition of one dollar roval 
duty for each barrel of twenty-six flaggons, according 
to the decree of the intendancy of 22d June, 1799. 

8. Salt from the pits to windward of Laguira, 
pays only the royal duty established at one dollar per 
quintal, half payable at the moment of collecting it, 
and the other half at its introduction. The salt from 
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ilie pits situate to leeward, pays only the alcavnla 
of their sale, notwitlistandiiig that, by decree of the 
inteiidancy, dated 26th June, 1739, the general cus- 
tom observed on this article, was ordered to be fol. 
lowed in the ports of the district. 



Provinces of Maracaibo, Cumajia, and Guiana. 

On departure. 

(For the larger or amaller Jiorta of different Spamsh fioasessions.J 



Corso, - - - 2 per cent 

Consulate, - - - 1 



(For the iarger porta.) 

These duties are the same with those paid in the 

ports of Vtiiezuela ; but see the first article of the 
following observations. 



Corso, - - - 2 percent 

Consulate, - - - 1 
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Observations. 

1. The officers df the customs have inquired of the 
iiitendant whether the productions of the larger ports 
must pay on their entrance into the smaller ports 
the royal duties established for the reciprocal com- 
merce of the Spanish American continent. His de- 
cision has not been received. If it is in the affirma- 
tive, they must conform to the regulation established 
for different objects, as mentioned in the fifth article 
of the' preceding observations, and in the third of those 
on the commerce of Spain with Venezuela. 

2. Since mules, horses, cattle and sheep pay only 
four per cent in lieu of the almoxarifazgo, as has 
been already said ; and as the almoxarifazgo is a roy- 
al duty, it has also been inquired whether the expor- 
tation for the smaller ports can be made without pay- 
ment of royal or municipal duties ; the question is 
still undecided. 

3. The remarks concerning salt and rum in the 
seventh and eighth articles of the preceding observa- 
tions, extend also to exports and imports made by 
the ports of Cumana, Maracaibo, and Guiima. 

4. Here refer to the arrangements contained in the 
second article of the preceding observations on the 
produce of Varinas. 

5. The provisions of vessels are considered, with 
respect to duties, as making part of the cargoes. 



Statement of royal aitd tnunicipal duties paid at the 
ports within the district of the intendancy ofCarac- 
casj for commerce permitted in time of peace with 
foreign colonies. 

On Departure. 

1st, On condition of bringing Blacks, 

Almoxarifazgo, - . . 6 per cent 

Corso, - - - - - 3 

Consulate, - - - • 






2d, On condition of bringing Gold^ Silver^ imfilements ofJlgricul- 

tiircj and Plantation utensils, 

Almoxarifazgo, - - 15 percent 

Corso, - - . - 2 

Consulate, - - - - 3 

3d. Export of Live Stocky to bring in return JVegroesj or Money'* 

Almoxarifazgo, - - 5 per cent 

Corso, ... 2 

rFor a mule or horse, 1 
Consulate? -< do. cattle or sheep, 1 

(.For other articles, 3 

4ih, Mxfiort of Live Stocky o?i coridition of bringing in return im^ 

plements of .Agriculture^ and household utensils, 

Almoxarifazgo, - - - 15 percent 

Corso, - - - - 2 

r For a mule or horse, 1 

Consulate, < do. cattle or sheep, 1 

( For other articles, '^» 
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royal duties, and consequently does not pay the sup- 
plement of the land%alcavala if it comes from Cumana 
or Laguira^ according to the declaration of theintend- 
ance of the 26th of June, 1759. (See what has been 
said in the fifth Article of preceding observations on 
the produce of Varinas.) 

Province of Maracaibo. (Mixed Port. J 

On Entry. 

Corso, * * - - 2 per cent 

Consulate^ * - ^ l 

On Departure. 

Armada and armadilla united, - 2 dollars 

For the same duties which are paid at the port 

of Lag^ra, Corso, - - 2 

Consulate, - - . I 

Observations. 

1. The amount of the invoices is augmented five 
per cent, to make the estimate on which the duties 
are collected. And as to the provbions of vessels, 
gee the 2d Article of the observations on the ports of 
Venezuela. 

2. The order of the king of the 25th of May, 
1793, specifics that the productions of Maracaibo, 
destined for Spain, shall pay the same duties as those 
which are levied at Laguira. Thus, every thing that 



leaves the port of Maracaibo for Spain, Majorca, or 
the Canaries, pays the duty of armada or armadilla. 
The sugar only docs not, like that of Venezuela, pay 
the supplement of one per cent of alcavala, for rea- 
sons expressed in Article V. of observations relative 
to Cuinana and L iguira. 

3. The productions of Cumana and Guiana em- 
barked at Maracaibo for Spain, the Canaries and 
Majorca, only pay, on departing, the same duties 
thatthey would pay if they issued directly fromtheif 
respective ports. 

4. According to the assembly of commerce of tha 
26th of June, 1799, the duty of corso must not be 
collected at Maracaibo, except at the rate of two per 
cent. 

5. As to commodities proceeding from Varinas, 
see Article V. of observations on Cumana and La- 
guira. 

Statement of royal and niumcipal dtit'e.i collected in 
the ports of the captaincy general of Caraccas, on- 
evert/ tiling reciprocallif sent from one port to an- 
^ther of the Spanish possessions. 

Province of Venezuela. 

On Departure. 

Vol' the major and minor ports witiiin the jurisciiction, or out of 
the captaincy gerteral of Caraccus. 
Almoxarifazgo, - , . 2 pcrcptit 

Armadu iiiid armadilla, - • % 

Vol.. H. V y 
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For each quintal (^ cacaoy « m- 6 reals 

For each hide, • - - 1-2 

For a dozen tanned sheep skins, - 3 

For a dozen of deer skins * 11-2 

For a dozen of cheese and fish, • 1-2 

For a quintal of wool and sarsaparilla, 4 reals 
For a quintal of Brazil wood, - - 1-8 

For a quintal of Varinas tobacco, « 12 

For a quintal of Caraccas do. 6 

Corso, - - - 2 percent 

Consulate, - * • ^ 



On Entry. 

f Major Ports. J 

Almoxarifazgo, • - 5 per cent 

Armada and armadiHa, . « 4 

Sea alcavaky « • « 2 

Corso, - - - - 2 

Consulate, ... I 



(Minor Ports.) 

» 

Corso, - - * m 2 percent 

Consulate, - - - 1 

Observations. 
1. Mules, horses, cattle and sheep, destined for the 
Spanish possessions, pay but four per cent in place 
of the almoxarifazgo, and the duty of corso, conform- 
ably to the order of the king, of the 25th of January, 
1793, and the declaration of the intendant of the 22d 
of March, in the same year. 



2. The municipal duties of corso and of consulate 
are paid but oiict,ori entry or departure from the ports 
dependent on Caraccas. The articles of mutual sup- 
ply between the provinces are exempt therefrom, ac- 
cording to the assembly held for the establishment of 
the first mentioned duty, and the different orders of the 
king ; but as there is not a perfect understanding as 
to the articles which should be ranked in this class, 
the uitendaucy has been consulted, but has not hith- 
erto given a decision. The order of the king of the 
17th of August, 1792, states that the commodities 
of Varinas going to Guiana, .should be considered as 
mutual supplies, and consequently are exempt. 

3. Every thing which has been directly sent from 
Spain, M;ijorca or tlie Canaries, to Maracaibo, Cii- 
Inana, Guiana, or other major or minor ports, out of 
the dit.trict of the intendanc)', and shall afterwards be 
introduced into the province of Venezuela, must pay 
the same duties as if this destination had been given 
it on leaving Europe, excepting the municipal duties, 
which are never imposed a second time, if it is prov- 
ed that they have previously been collected in one of 
the ports of the di&trict. 

4. Articles which enter the larger ports of Vene- 
zuela, from Spain, Majorca and the Canaries, pay 
no duties on re-exportation to the larger ports of 
America; and if this second destination is made for 
the lesser ports, the duties paid on entrance at Vene. 
zuela are refunded, and the declaration of the intei 
dancy of 14th April, 1801, conform-dbly to the n 
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order of 25th July, 1801 : provided the merchandise 
has not changed itg owner, and the re-exportation is 
not on account of a new purchaser. 

5. According to the declaration of the intendancy, 
dated 10th December, 1795, the provisions of ves- 
sels pay the same duties as if they made part of the 
cargoes. 

6. Suited or dried meat, tallow and sugar, if they 
are not to leave the district, pay the duties of entrance 
and departure, established with regard to provinces" 
under the jurisdiction of the intendancy. But when 
they are exported beyond the limits of the district, 
the duties of the land alcavala, of the corso, and of 
the consulate, must be paid ; besides one per cent 
on sugar, to make up the complement of six per 
cent, to which that article is subject, according to 
the declaration of the intendancy of 28th June, 1799. 

7. The mm of Venezuela, having paid the royal 
duty established in the provinces, has neither royal 
nor municipal duty to pay on entrance or depar- 
ture. But rum which comes from places not depend- 
ent on the intendancy, must pay all the duties impo- 
sed on othei; produce, according to the ports from 
which it arrives ; with the addition of one dollar roval 
duty for each barrel of twenty-six flaggons, according 
to the decree of the intendancy of 22d June, 1799. 

8. Salt from the pits to windward of Laguira, 
pays only the royal duty established at one dollar per 
quintal, half payable at the moment of collecting it, 
and the other half at its introduction. The salt from 
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the pits situate to leeward, pays only the alcavala 
of their sale, notwithstanding that, by decree of the 
intendancy, dated 26th June, 17^9, the general cus- 
tom observed on this article, was ordered to be foL 
lowed in the ports of the district. 

Provinces of Maracaibo^ Cumana^ and Guiana. 

On departure. 

(For the larger or smaller porta of different Sjianish fiosaessions.J 

Corso, - - - 2 per cent 

Consulate, - - - 1 

On Entrance, 

(For the larger fiorta.) 

These duties are the same with those paid in the 
ports of Venezuela ; but see the first article cf the 
following observations. 

(For the smaller.) 

Corso, - - - 2 percent 

Consulate, • - - 1 
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